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PREFACE. 


Tue Grammar now offered to the public was begun 

in India many years ago; but its progress was so re- 

tarded by illness, press of official work, and other 

causes, that on my return to England about eighteen 

_ months ago, scarecly a third of it was in a form ready 
for the press. 

It owes its origin to certain Indian friends, whose 
arguments, backed by the results of my own reading 
and observation, led me to conclude—(1) that, much as 
~ had been achieved in the field of Urdu Grammar by 
Europeans (and especially by Englishmen), that field had 
not been so thoroughly worked but that a great deal 
more might be won from it; (2) that no small portion 
of the work which had been done was of a kind that 
afforded room for improvement. 

In justification of the first of these opinions, I would 
refer my readers to the large quantity of what is be- 
lieved to be absolutely new matter that is to be found 
in almost every part of this work, and especially in the 
sections which treat of—(1) gender; (2) numerals; (3) 
Persian and Arabic constructions; (4) causal verbs; (5) 
compound verbs; (6) particles; (7) derivation of words ; 
and in almost every chapter of the Syntax. In support 
of the second, I would point to the sections which treat 
of the construction—(1) of verbs and. adjectives in con- 
nection with the broken plurals of the Arabic; (2) of 
nominal and frequentative verbs; (3) of the accusative 
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case; (4) of predicative adjectives in construction with 
factitive verbs; (5) of the participles; and also to the 
sections which notice the different uses of the frag- 
mentary verbs hai and ¢hd, and the tenses of the sub- 
junctive mood. In respect of some of these, the views 
propounded are so directly opposed to those maintained 
by preceding grammarians, that I have felt constrained 
to support them by foot-notes, remarks, citations from 
native grammars, and the opinions of native scholars ; 
and thus the work has to some extent assumed a 
polemical character, for which I consider that some 
apology is due. This I offer the more readily, as I am 
conscious of being actuated by no motive beyond the 
simple desire to establish what, supported by the best 
native authorities, I hold to be correct views of the 
constructions in question. 

Besides the additions and changes referred to above, 
I may also, I believe, claim to have succeeded in re- 
ducing to rule some constructions which have hitherto 
been,regarded as arbitrary. And here I may be per- 
mitted to observe that there is little in the structure 
of Urdu of the loose and arbitrary character which some 
recent writers on the grammar of the language impute 
to it. It may be difficult to discover the rules for 
certain constructions; and, in many instances, native 
scholars, no doubt, are unable to assign a satisfactory 
reason for the forms they use; but it is surely incon- 
sequent to conclude from these facts that rules in such 
cases cannot be discovered, and that native scholars 
cannot be trusted to compose correctly in their own 
tongue. That “writers are guided by usage rather 
than by rule, and test the accuracy of a passage by 
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the ear rather than by any recognized law,” is, in the 


main, true. But this practice is by no means confined 


to Urdti writers; nor are they a whit more liable to 
err in following the guidance of usage and the ear than 
the many excellent speakers and writers in other living 
tongues who follow the same guides. Indeed, as far as 
constructions which constitute the marked peculiarities 
of the language are concerned, it may be safely affirmed 
that Urdii writers of even ordinary ability are scarcely 


__ likely to make a slip. When therefore a form or ex- 


pression occurs in one or more standard authors which 
appears to violate some well-known rule, a foreigner 
would do well to pause ere he condemns it as a “ trans- 
_ gression”; for it is infinitely more probable that he has 
not understood the construction, than that the authors 
have committed a palpable solecism. 

One of the features peculiar to this Grammar which 
I would notice here are the remarks and notes that 
touch upon the derivation and origin of words, and the 
formation of the cases and tenses—a subject upon which 
so much light has been thrown of late years by the 
study of comparative grammar. Students of Urdu and 
Hindi in the schools of India especially will, I trust, 
find this portion of the work both interesting and in- 
structive ;—and not only students, but those also who 
speak and write Urdu with perfect facility and accuracy. 
For it is notorious that Urdi scholars (and especially 
Mohammadans) are grossly ignorant of the origin of 
such words and inflexions in their language as are not 
derived from the Persian and Arabic. And the general 
restriction of their studies to these languages alone puts 
it out of their power to acquire a knowledge of the 
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linguistic discoveries of modern philologists in fields 
lying apart from them. 

The arrangement and nomenclature of the work differ 
somewhat from those of preceding grammars. The de- 
clensions have been reduced to ‘wo; the numerals are 
noticed immediately after the attributive adjective ; and 
the sections on Persian and Arabic constructions, treat- 
ing as they do of substantives, adjectives, and numerals, 
it has been judged advisable to introduce immediately 
after the Urdii (Hindi) numerals, with the view of keep- 
ing the same parts of speech as much as possible to- 
gether. These sections are, as has been already hinted, 
fuller and more complete than any notice of Persian and 
Arabic inflexions that has hitherto appeared in a gram- 
mar of Hindustani. Full as they are however, it would 
be presumptuous to say that they comprise all the con- 
structions that occur in the language. But I trust I 
may say that they contain few that do not occur. The 
student will find it to his advantage to read these 
sections through—without dwelling on them at first ; 
but more carefully on a second perusal, after he has 
made some acquaintance with Urdt literature; for Per- 
sian and Arabic, although not the back-bone, so to 
speak, form very important members of Urdu, and hence 
a knowledge of some of the principal facts of their in- 
flexion is indispensable to a correct understanding and 
use of the language. 

The examples under the more important rules of the 
Syntax are numerous and varied. In their selection I 
have not confined myself to the Bag o Bahar and a few 
other works compiled about the same comparatively 
~ remote period—works which, however excellent they 
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_ may be, can hardly be supposed: to furnish examples of 


- all the constructions and idioms current even in their 


day, much less of those now in use; and which may 
certainly be supposed to contain not a little that is now 
obsolete or rare—but have also drawn from more modern 
works, such as the Fasina’é ‘Aja’ib, the Urdt Reader (a 
work published under the authority of the Government 
of the N.W. Provinces of India), ete., and also from some 
of the best native newspapers; e.g. the Sho‘la’é Tur of 
_ Kanhpir, and the ‘Aligarh Institute Gazette? Should 
the examples under some of the rules be regarded as too 
copious, I would urge the importance of the rules them- 
selves in such cases, or the misconception that has 

hitherto prevailed respecting the constructions exempli- 
| fied; and also that, while the copiousness of the examples 
is calculated to impress the rules on the student’s mind, 
their generally varied character and full propositional 
form will have the advantage of introducing him to 
diversities both of idiom and style. 

In the preparation of the work I have made free, but 
not, I trust, unfair, use of the Grammars of my pre- 
decessors, and especially of those published in recent 
years by native scholars: ¢.g. the Urdi Grammar of M. 
Imam Bakhsh of the Dehli College ; the Kawa‘idu’l- 
mubtadi of M. Karimu’d-din; the Kawaidé Urdu (a 
work published under the authority of the Government 
of the North-West Provinces of India). I have also ob- 
tained much assistance from the following works: (1) 
the Prakrita-Prakaga of Professor Cowell; (2) the Sindhi 
Grammar of Dr. Trumpp (a work to which I am greatly 
indebted for direct help as well as numerous hints 
touching the derivation of Hindi words); (3) the Gram- 
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matica Linguae Persicae of Dr. Vullers; (4) the Arabic 
Grammar of Professor Wright. And, lastly, I have at 
various times obtained much valuable information from 
several native scholars in India, and especially from 
Maulavis Shaikh ‘Abdullah of Kanhpur, Mohammad 
Riza of llahabad, ‘Ali Asgar of Ajmer, and Safdar ‘Ali 
of Jabalpur, to whom I take this opportunity of offering 
my grateful thanks for the aid they were always so ready 
to afford me in my Oriental studies. 

In spite of the greatest possible care in preparing the 
MS. and correcting the press, some omissions and errors 
have been discovered in the ‘work, and it is probable 
that: others of a not very serious character (as, for 
example, the omission of dots and vowel marks) have 
escaped detection. It must not be imagined, however, 
that every instance of omission of a long vowel mark - 
is an oversight. The Persian numeral di, for example, 
is generally written du, because the vowel is pronounced 
short; and the long vowel of the Arabic words fz, zi, 
etc., being always shortened in pronunciation before the 
conjunctive ali, is of course not marked long. A list 
of such errors as have been discovered is given further 


on, and the reader is requested to correct them in the 
text before perusing it. 


JOHN T. PLATTS, 
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HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR. 


PART T.—ORTHO GRAPHY. 


CHAPTER J. 
I. THE ALPHABET. 


1. Urdu, or Hindustani, though a composite language, 
is derived mainly from the Hindi. ‘The Persian and. 
Arabic languages have contributed largely, but Hindi is 
the chicf source. Like Persian and Arabic it is written 
and read from right to left, and books written in it begin 
at the page which, in an English book, would be the last. 
The letters (=e Gye huriifu ttahajt) ave thirty-five 
in number, and are all consonants, though three of them 
are also used as vowels. When grouped into words, they 
are (with nine exceptions) connected with one another, 
and several of the letters assume somewhat different 
shapes according as they stand at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of a connected group. The fol- 
lowing Table exhibits the several forms of the letters, 


along with their names and numerical values. 


THE ALPHABET. 


| Uncon-| Connected Form : Exemplification of 
Name. Power.) nected = 5 alee cal 
Form. | Final. |Medial.| Initial. Final. | Medial. | Initial. | Value 
Edieae back 1] \ | 114 PGT elena 
! 
rn ve AEA) - 
a) be Bo} ce er] w [Ae pee] ot od 2 
a a a“ 2 
ap Pe | Poel se [oe] GF) ore} Us| 2) 
is “ ee ae ms 
Bey le b [ee | cea) ee | ee os) Cr) 408 
ay té,or } i 2 Sana len ew @ ne 4 
nie C81] SP a cee jp | Sw | [400] 
a) ta ee 
‘ is ‘ ; ge | ans sate ve 3 
aaESE S| (ee Se a 2) | 500 
ea Jim | Fle | és le e bE |Ger] 8 
che | ch , 4 
—— () © 
= Mace Pe Wh etc 
. - ; 
a> he h Ce ie ple ae Ea) 8 
e& he | dh} @ | ze] eps ae ast| Jie} 600 
MSeeaaney | cdt anes Vs ah 0 Ns SO} 5 Leon 
w iH $ # a 9 * AS 
sd da d 5 As \ 5 
| : » Ave jo Sle [4] 
Pv owedie th gy Sak hy We ete yas ests} 700 
Se jlo lo ly bol oe) ee ee 
sy ra r tH 8 % 3 tn \z Rog [200 
Be aS ae Siege eae J 
G fA 
Sy 2@ z 4 x . ° . . 
ed > a en ee He Paral ee 7 
ca uahe | ehek.5 e ‘ * ay Sy ,° 
<) tee S aS . By sO ve 1) SS 
ne S7n ; Ss C™ (Uy pees pe) (Onars emtuaatd Di 60 
wae shim] sh | Ow | OM] | oS Use | pho |S | 3800 
i a Ee | 


% ‘ 
1 Instead of Co, oy cte., the forms bs, a etc., are commonly used in books 
printed and lithographed in India. The form C#, is peculiar to books printed in 


England. 


* The brackets are intended to she chat these letters had originally no value, but 
afterwards received the same value as the cognate Arabic letters 
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Uncon-| Connected Form: Exemplification of “ 
Name. Power.| nected |——_—_____ Felbarecenion ey ea 
Form. | Final, |Medial.| Initial.} Final. | Medial. | Initial, | Value. F 


Bis, sad $ 02 a 5 90 
dls zad 


(ao ‘bo toe 


css 00 


wae ‘win 


wee gain 


Rem. a. The form /is used for the letters -d, p, t, t, s, 2, y, before 
he ch, c fh, and ra kh, as in the words Urs takhé, Ce bach. - 
Rem. b. \ in connection with a preceding a forms the figures 3, ¥. 
This combination is generally reckoned a letter of the alphabet, and 
inserted before .¢, to the perplexity of many grammarians, who,: 


ignorant of the reason why it is placed there, erroneously call it lam- 
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alif, whereas it is nothing else than {ne name of the alif of prolonga- 
tion (sce § 11, Rem. ¢.) written at full length. It must not be con- 
founded with the consonant \ (or the hamzated alif, or hamza, as it is 
commonly called), the first letter of the alphabet. 


2. To the above letters should be added the aspirated 
letters of the Devanagari, or Alphabet of the Sanskrit, 
viz. a bha, W pha, a tha, S tha, ® jha, @ chha, A dha, 
@ dha, @ kha, @gha. The aspirate in these letters is said 
to be Lee makhlut, or ‘blended’ (with the preceding 
letter). They are represented in Urdi DF the combina- 
TONS g), g, Fy od og, ce, dd , 24, 8, 2, the ‘ butterfly- 
or spectacle-shaped’ h (du-chashm he) being convention- 
ally used with all except » and 3, which letters are not 
(except, optionally, in the case of a final h, see Rem.a,§ 3) 
connected with a following letter, and therefore take the 
‘initial form of the / after them. 


Rem. a. The letters 1, Cw, eS, , CPUe ‘Sys APE. UM» 
Ur rb by bs Bs Os Ss an fr wr a9 8s 
are borrowed from-the Arabic; re EX? and } from the Persian 
(they are called ee nee ba’é Farsi, ‘the Persian 3,’ etc.); and the 
remaining letters are conventionally used as the equivalents of certain 
Hindi letters. : 


r ' “ : : ener $ 
Rem. b. The letters cvs, ce? > L, b, > g are peculiar to 
Arabic words. _» is to be met with in a few Persian words (¢.g. do 
é . . se 
sad, ahundred’), but in every such instance an original UM» s has 


been changed to (es. The letters 7 95 and a are common to 


both Arabic and Persian words; but rd and & occur in a few Hindi 
; : E Z Ff 3 4 
words in place of .S and ~$. The letter } occurs in Persian words 


5 Ce , * a ae 
alone. c-*, (cd and 3 may occur in Persian or Hindi words, but 
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never in those derived from the Arabic. c%:, oe » and the ten aspi- 
rated letters .z, <2, ete., can occur in Hindi words alone. The re- 


maining letters are common to Hindi, Persian, and Arabic words. 


3. The letters 1, », 5, 3, », 3, 3, $ and y are joined to 
a preceding letter, provided it be not one of their own 
number, but not generally to a following one. The letters 
L and & are connected with both a preceding and a fol- 
lowing letter, but their form remains unchanged. 


Stem. The above rule is strictly true only of the printed character. 
In writing and in lithographed books these letters, with the exception 


of |, are frequently joined to a following 4, if it be final: ¢.9. ep? dida. 


4, The correct pronunciation of some of the letters, 
as, for example, ~ and ¢, it is scarcely possible for a 
European to acquire. Most of them, however, are suf- 
ficiently represented by the corresponding English cha- 


racters, as may be seen from the following remarks : 


\ alif, or hamza (as it is commonly called, to distinguish it from the 
alif of prolongation), is the spéritus lenis of the Greeks. It may be 
compared with / in the English hour. 

Ww and cw arecur 6 and p. 

i>. is mick softer and more dental than the English ¢. In pro- 
nouncing it, the tip of the tongue should be placed against the edge or 
the back of the upper tecth. 

<*> has a heavier’ sound than our ¢, but it represents it more closely 
than ct» does. In pronouncing it the tip of the tongue is applied to 
the back part of the mouth, 


70°79 Ss . 
1 This ¢ is termed date cs tvé mugakkala ‘the heavy ¢,’ and the same epithet 
is applied to the letters R) and}. 


= 
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| 9, Cw, Lp are all sounded alike, like our hard s in s¢#.* ‘ 

c has the sound of 7 in the English yadl. 

c is the English oh, as in church. 

Cc is a very sharp, but smooth guttural aspirate, stronger than s, 
but not rough like ¢. Its sound approximates to that of our / in 
huge. 

» is softer and more dental than our d. It is pronounced in the 
same way as our ’, by placing the tongue against the back of the 
upper teeth. 

3 has a sound resembling the English d in dame; but it is generally 
heavier. It is pronounced by applying the tip of the tongue to the 
back part of the roof of the mouth. 

an sre and & have all one sound in Urdi, viz. that of our z in 
geal. 

2 is, in all positions, a distinctly uttered lingual r, as pronounced by 
the French and Germans. 

5} is a heavy sounding 1, uttered by turning the tip of the tongue 
towards the roof of the mouth, as in the case of 3 » With which letter it 
is interchangeable, 

) has the sound of our s in azure. 


(y~ is represented by our sh, as in shut. 


L is a strongly palatal ¢; but by all except, perhaps, the educated 
Musalman, it is pronounced like Cb. 

Ce has a strong gutiural sound, pronounced by a smart compression 
of the upper part of the wind-pipe, and forcible emission of the breath. 
Its correct pronunciation is rarely heard in India, and is scarcely to be 
acquired by a European. 


a is a guttural g, uccompanied by a grating or rattling sound as in 


1 Tn reading the Kor’an, however, the true sound is given to these letters; 7.e. (9 
is pronounced like our th in thing; Cw like s in sit; Ve somewhat like ss in hiss; 
O like ¢ in this; j as the common English 2; (6 like a strongly articulated palatal 
d; and L, either like UP) or as a strongly articulated palatal z. 
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__, gargling, of which English affords no example. The Northumbrian r 
and the French r in grasseye, are approximations to it. 
+ is our f. 
G is a strongly articulated guttural %, of which we have no ex- 
ample in English. It closely resembles the sound uttered by a crow in 
its caw. 
2S is our &. 
2 has the sound of our g in get, give; never that of g in gem, 
gaol, gibe. 
ae @ are exacily equivalent to the English 7, m. 
yw has three distinct sounds: it has the sound of the English » in 
not—1}) When it occurs at the beginning of a word or syllable, as ol 
nam; 2) at the end of a word or syllable, when preceded by a short 
_ vowel, as ban; 8) in all Arabic words in which it is not imme- 
diately followed by  b. It is nasal (ec8 gunna), or indistinct (ad 
khafa), like the French m in bon—1) When it is quiescent (7.¢. not 
movent), and cdot tess preceded by a Be vowel; ¢@9. be 30) 
dirakhtan, oeeZ barson, wks sanp, Laut andhi, En int, ws,| 
aint: (2) when it is quiescent, and is immediately followed by a 
quiescent letter; ¢.9. ey) antri, Leaaaes phansna, es munh. It has 
the sound of m in all Pernien and Arabic words in which it is imme- 
diately followed by 6 or cp; and generally’ in Hindi words also, 


. % x sg - oe 
if a short vowel precede it; e.g. S900 ambon, bani tambih, rans ambar, 


1 There are numerous exceptions to the rule in the case of Hindi words; a good 
test, perhaps, is the method of wiiting: if a word can be written with either » or m 
(before b or p), the z invariably has the sound of m: eg. Ls or al lamba ; Li 
or eee champa: if m cannot be replaced by m in writing, then it has a raha 
or i sound ; as Ca chaibel?. To say, as all the grammarians do, that 
‘nm immediately preceding b or p always has the sound of m,’”’ is quite wrong ; for if 
a long vowel precede the , it almost invariably has a nasal sound: e.g, A= ‘ae sanp, 
Lob tanba, Lol kanpna, Las yn saunpna ; and the instances of its having a nasal 
sound, even when preceded by a short vowel, are by no means few. The rule really 
applies to Persian and Arabic words alone. 
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en champa, La lamba.—In these pages nasal m, when final, will be 
inte without the dot, thus _,; and in the Roman character it will, 
in all positions, be indicated by m with a dot (7). 

s is an aspirate like our h in hand. At the end of most words, how- 
ever, when preceded by the short vowel a ( fatha, § 5), it is not sounded : 
e.g. G\& khana, ‘house,’ you banda, ‘servant,’ “slave. It is then 
termed ae ala ha’é mukhtafi, “the imperceptible h,’ in contra- 
distinction to the perceptible / (ale a \> ha’é gahir), in such words 
as aly rah, ‘road,’ sLsol badshah, ‘king.’ Final h, when not sounded, 
is omitted in the Roman character. In a few Arabic words / final 
occurs with two points over it, thus §: it is then sounded like  ¢, 
into which lettcr it is sometimes changed. 

Rem. a. Final h can only be silent when it is not an original letter. 
It is found chiefly in Persian and Arabic words, in the latter of which 
it is a servile letter forming (originally) feminine nouns: e.g. ee 
malika, ‘queen,’ from us. malik, ‘king ;’ syle muhawara, ‘idiom,’ 
from the Arabic fem. Sila muhdwaraé: in the former it is used simply 
to convey the sound of the preceding short vowel (fatha). 

Rem. b. Of the medial forms of h, 2 is conventionally used to aspirate 
the letters C+ 0, C» p, ete., as has been shown in § 2, the form ., being 
employed when it is to be pronounced as a separate letter; but this 
distinction is not generally regarded in India. 

4 and  s generally have the sound of our w and y; but in most Per- 
sian words 4 is pronounced like v In a few Persian words, moreover, 
3 preceded by ra kh is scarcely, if at all, audible: e.g. a\geh khwah, 
‘whether,’ ‘or;’ Oe Khwud, ‘sclf;’ hye khwurdk, ‘food;’ Ula 
Khwesh, ‘own,’ which are pronounced as though written Ahah, khud, 
khurak, khesh. This , is termed ‘distorted’ (alder ma‘dila) : in the 
Roman character it will be represented by w with a dot (w). 

The aspirated letters 2 bh, 22 ph, etc., are uttered with a greater 
effort of breath than usual, and by one action of the vocal organ; there 


is no pause between the 4, p, etc., and the &. The only one of these 
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letters which has an English equivalent is -, Which is scunded like 
_ thin our thick. The sounds of pi, th, etc., are said by grammarians to 
resemble those of the same combinations in our words, up-hill, hot-house, 


etc.; but this is scarcely correct. 


II. THE VOWELS AND OTHER ORTHOGRAPHIC SIGNS. 


5. The following signs are used to indicate the short 
vowels: 

1) — (called ane fatha, or »; zabar). Tt is written 
above the consonant after which it is sounded, and is in- 
variably pronounced like our a in cedar, or our uw in bun: 
€.9- wy ban, ‘a forest.’ 

2) = (called s.$ kasra, or 2; er). It is written beneath 
the consonant after which it is pronounced, and has the 
sound of our ¢ in pin: eg. .» bin, ‘without.’ 

3) (called as3 zamma, or Yr. pesh). It is written 
over the consonant to which it belongs, and has the sound 
of w in pull: e.g. (3 pul, ‘a bridge.’ 


Rem. a. The short vowels kasra and gamma, when immediately fol- 
lowed by 8, or by the harsh gutturals re and g» are generally pro- 
nounced like obscure e and o respectively; as “ yth, ‘this,’ dy woh, 
“ that,’ wie méhnat, ‘ toil,’ ‘trouble,’ wae Mohammad, jai fel, 
‘action.’ So also zamma preceded by the guttural & (, 4) has the sound 
of 6; as ale kor’ an. ; 

Rem. b. The three short vowels are collectively termed lt s 
harazat, ‘motions;’ and the letter which is accompanied by one of 
them is said to be CS sie mutaharrik, or “ movent.’ 


1 Futha, kasra, zamma, are the Arabic names for the short vowels; zabar, zer, 
pesh, the Persian: both are commonly used by the native grammarians. 
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TANWIN. 


6. The marks of the short vowels when doubled are 
pronounced with the addition of the sound 2, as is 
= in, = un. This is called wip tanwin, or ‘niination’ 
(from the name of the letter nun), and takes place only 
at the end of an Arabic word: e.g. \j,5 fauran, ‘instantly,’ 
ae masgalan, ‘for example,’ E33 daf ‘atan, ‘all at once,’ 
as\ lie mushirun tlath, ‘the aforesaid.’ The tanwin of 
futha (=) takes an \ after all the consonants except §; 
but the ¢anwin should always be written over the letter 
preceding the al/f, and not over the al/f itself. This alif 
in no way affects the quantity of the vowel, which is 
always short. 


Rem. a. Ifa word end in \, the tanwin with hamza (§ 18) is written 
. 5 Cc, . . . . . 
atter it; e.g. 2\ax:\ ibd/da’an, ‘firstly,’ ‘ originally.’ 
Rem. b. The tanwin of gamma rarely occues in Urdi; that of hasra 


perhaps never. 


JAZM Ok -SUKUN, 


7. When a consonant is not accompanied by one of the 
three short vowels fatha, kasra, and zamma, that is to 
say, when it occurs at the end of a shut syllable (and is 
therefore not CS y=te mutaharrik, or ‘movent’), it is termed 
i majeum, ‘amputated,’ or Sis sain, ‘resting’ or 
‘quiescent,’ ? and is then marked with the orthographic 
en <., called ex Jaem, ‘amputation,’ or ee sukun, 

rest,’ which serves, when another syllable follows, to 
separate the two, eg. ijl marnd, ‘to beat,’ 1. masjid, 
‘a mosque.’ . 


1 The word gutescent is to be understood in its original signification of not moving, 
and not in the secondary sense of ‘not sounded,’ that it has in English grammar, 
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Rem. a. When two or more quiescent letters occur ‘together in a 


es first alone is termed use sdkin, and the others are termed 


sis maukif, ‘supported,’ or “dependent on;’ e.g. in the word 
540 dost, ‘friend,’ the 4 is termed sdkin, but the (w and are 
said to be maukif. 

tem. 6. The jazm is not written over the last letter of a word, 
al{hough that letter is, in all but a very few cases, quiescent. 

ftem. c. A few words begin with two consonants, the first having no 


vowel; e.g. LS kya, ‘ what,’ urs Lyon, “ why,’ waaly brahman, ‘a 


_ Brahman.’ It is not customary to write yazm over the first letter in 


these words, since a quiescent. consonant is not supposed to occur at the 
beginning of a word. When the second of the two letters is r, the 


first is not unfrequently penance with kasra, e.g birdhman, Some- 


times the r is elided, as in ern 


TASHDID. 


8. A consonant that is to be doubled, or ‘strengthened,’ 
(oii. mushaddad) is written only once, but marked with 
the +, called 355 tashdid, serene ae ? 6.9. eS if 
tatt?, ‘a screen,’ rps tasarruf, ‘use,’ ys Ieuwwat (not 
kiiwat), ‘power.’ The first of the double letters ends the 
preceding syllable, and the second begins the following, 
as tasar-ruf; and each of them must be distinctly pro- 
nounced, and not slurred over as the double letters are 
in the English words manner, mummy. 


Rem. The tashdid is not generally used in the case of infinitives, 
the roots of which end in ..); ¢.g. 08 > janna, “to know,’ \nus sunnd, 


i) Dy 
“to hear,’ not Uiz- and Lo. 


LONG VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 


9. The long vowels (4, 7, «) are indicated by placing 
the marks of the short vowels before the corresponding 
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letters is and .s respectively, as in the words jb dar, 
m nit, wn) bis. Long a (a) is pronounced like our a in 
far, never like a in ball; long u (z) is sounded kike our w 
in rule, or our 00 in fool; long 7 (7) has the sound of our 
in the words police, caprice. But the sounds of the 
long vowels endure much longer in Urdu than in English, 
especially when they occur in the first part, or in the 
middle of words. 


10. The combinations ,~ and .s=> also often form sounds 
like our o in mole, and the French ¢ in féée (or the English 
a in fate), c.g. Jyx mol, ‘price, “2. pet, ‘belly.’ . As 
these sounds are unknown to the Arabic, they are 
termed eg maj-hil, ‘unknown,’ in contradistinction to 
the sounds of « and 2, which are termed Liye mary, 
‘known.’ 


11. The short vowel fatha before .s and , forms the 
diphthongs az and aw, as exemplified in the English aisle, 
and the German aus, (or in the English house): e.g. 
Lis hatf, ‘pity, 2.5 have, ‘reservoir, 


Rem. a. \, 9m and ee when they form vowels, are termed /etéers of 
prolongation (Xa 9, a hurifu’l madd), because they pee eS effect 
of lengthening the preceding short vowels; and ae) BES huriifu 


] ishba , the letters added to give fullness of sound’ (to the preceding 


homogeneous short vowels). They are merely sounds of prolongation 


after the short vowels, and cannot have a vowel (that is to say, are 


quiescent), wherefore they cannot commence a word or syllable. Thus 


they are distinguished from the consonants }, a> os» If s and cs be 


preceded by hasra and zamma ge they must have a vowel 
‘ De F 

and are therefore consonants, e.g. Vous stwd, ‘more,’ except,’ eee mu 

yassar, ‘attained.’ 


diem. b. The lecters of prolongation, though they are qui scent, are 
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not generally marked with jam; but in certain works printed in England, 
sand .¢, when they have the majhal sound, are marked with that sign— 
) or rather with a complete circle, thus ss ko, gee tel; and when they form 
_ diphthongs (in which case they might be marked with jazm), with the 
Peign ~; 0.9. sl aur, Yy38 JSauran. 
em. c. The alif of prolongation is, by some grammarian., regarded 
as a letter of the alphabet, and named ¥ Ja, the .} with futha being 
prefixed to it because it cannot be pronounced at the beginning of its 


own name, as every other letter can (see § 1, Rem. b). ‘ 


12. The aif of prolongation is omitted in some Arabic 
words, but the omission is indicated by the. preceding 
_ fatha being written perpendicularly: e.7. .=) (for .,4=)) 
rahmin, ‘most merciful,’ \ds (for |b) 2azd, ‘that. ‘The 
perpendicular fatha represents a small alif. - 


Rem. a. In a few Arabic words the perpendicular fatha is followed ° 
bys or Us; in — cases these ee ae sumed like the alif of pro- 
longation ; ¢.g. Ss saldt, “prayer,” Aal9l (or ely) audatar, ‘better.’ 

Item. b. s at the end of a word after fatha is pronounced like i 
which is generally writien over it, ¢.9. Usge9 or dsy25 da‘wa, ‘claim,’ 
ese ukbd, “the next world,’ This cs is termed Syyckall =i) alifu’l 
maksura, ‘the abbreviated alif,’ in contradistinction to “the lengthened 
alif’ (§ 17). It is so named because, when it comes in contact with 
“the conjunctive alif? reps aed alifu’l wasl, § 15), it is shortened 
in pronunciation before the Bie gconsonant. The Persians generally 


change this Cs into ie 


THE DAMZATED ALIF, OR ITAMZA, 


13. Alif, when it is not a mere letter of prolongation, 
but a consonant, pronounced like the spiritus lenis, 1s dis- 
tinguished by the mark = hamza ( Sad), either expressed 
or implied, and is commonly called hamza, When it 
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occurs at the beginning of a word, the form assumed vy 
the ‘soft breathing’ is | alone (hamza being understood), 
e.g. \ ab, _\ 18, a un, ~&\ tkh, sil ati; en un, ct4\ ob 
stat, ylaur. At the beginning of a syllable not the 
first in a word, the soft breathing may be represented by 
+ alone, or by alif alone, or by , or .s accompanied by 
hamea (see § 14). 


Rem. a. According to Arabic grammarians, a syllable cannot begin 
with a vowel; but every vowel must be preceded by a symbol indi- 
cating the movement of the vocal organ whereby the emission of the 
breath is produced. Now, in uttering what we regard as an initial 
vowel, there takes place (in the fauces), according to this theory, a 
sudden emission of the voice after a total suppression; and this is repre- 
sented by the symbol | or +. hamza, which signifies ‘prick,’ ‘impulse.’ 
This effort of utterance (which, not being a vowel, comes to be ranked 
as a consonant) the Greeks represented by the mark (’). In the pro- 
nunciation of an Arab the hamza is a very perceptible articulation, 
especially at the commencement of a syllable in the middle of a word, 
preceding a shut syllable; e.g. ol kor’ dn, een jur at (not ké-ran, 
and ju-rat). 


14. When hamza occurs at the beginning of a syllable 
not the first in a word, the following cases arise: 

1), If it be pronounced with Satha, i echoes appens 
in the form of alyf with hameza: e.g sles swar, ‘pig, ea, a 
jurat, ‘daring,’ piss taw’ am, ‘twin. 

2). If it be accompanied by zamma, and preceded by 
one of the letters of prolongation, it po takes the 
form of hamza alone (+): eg. (yle j@ita, ‘shall, or 
should, I go?’ (sb pa’on, ‘foot,’ Uses! Gasw’on, ‘tears,’ 
Un jvin, ‘(if) I live? If it be moved’ by sasra, and 
followed by the majhiul (s—, hamza alone may be written, 


uZ 
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‘or 4 may be used, but the former is the more common: 
eg. Sy or Jb p@e, ‘foot,’ $d or —,8 hi’’e, ‘been.’ 
8). If it is pronounced with kasra, and preceded vy a 
_letter of prolongation, or by fatha, it generally passes 
into % (in which case it is correct to omit the two points 
of the letter .s): eg. aloe judw@i, ‘separation,’ sails 
f@ida, ‘advantage,’ AE gunja ts ‘capacity,’ ‘room,’ 
3,8 ko’?, ‘some,’ kwi, ‘several.’ 


Opes 
ci? Me’, been, sy 


Rem. a. \ sometimes passes into 5 33 eg. ay mw annag, ‘feminine,’ 
ey ta’tis, ‘peacock.’ The first of these words calls for no comment, 
_as the law by which its change is effected does not operate in Urdi: it 

is taken from the Arabic, as given above. As regards the second, it may 
be observed that it is a more correct, though less common, form than 
un. Similarly , wales xt so, though they never occur, are, strictly 
speaking, more correct than aes ete. But so far are the natives of 


India from being particular in such matters, that they commonly write 


; Pe Sees 
the hamza over the letter of prolongation itself: e.g. _, l=, Cw salb, usgd. 
Rem. 6. Hamza is often found at the end of a syllable in Arabic 
words: og. 0, ee In such cases the hamza is changed (in Urdit) 
into the letter of prolongation ones to the preceding short 
vowel: eg. yal tasir, ‘effect,’ eye mi mimin, oe 
Rem. c. The letters \, g and (sare termed we Ly hurifé “lat, 
‘weak letters,’ on account of the changes to which they are subject 
among themselves. ei 
Rem. d. Hamza, as its character indicates, is the abbreviation of re 
which is in fact but an aggravation of the spiritus lenis. his may 
guide the student to some extent in pronouncing the g3 but as we 
have observed before, it is almost impossible for an Englishman to ac- 
quire the true pronunciation of this letter ; and it is quite impossible to 
explain the true sound in writing: it must be learned by the ear alone. | 


A Hindi makes scarcely any distinction between the sounds © “ab, 
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os ‘ib, Wt ‘ub, and those of I ab, I 2b, rans ub; but in the 
mouth of Fe educated Mohammadan they are very different sounds. 
When we have occasion to write Hindistani in the Roman character, 
hamza in the middle of a word will be represented by the Greck symbol 
(’), and ¢ by that symbol inverted: ¢.g. pa’on Cali ‘alam (ole). 
Hamza at the beginning of a word will be omitted. 


WASL. 


15. The mark (~), called Je, wasl, ‘union,’ occurs in 
Urdu only over the consonant | of the Arabic article rae 
in ae from the Arabic, e.g. epaveyll eet amire di 
miiminin, ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ +1; Si 33 
ashrafu ’l ashraf, ‘the noblest of the noble,’ Js bi’ Ukeull 


(pronounced il-kudl), ‘in the totality,’ ‘ completely.’ 
In such phrases the | at the commencement of the article 
is absorbed by the final vowel of the preceding word and 
the mark ~ written over the alif indicates the elision of 
the spiritus lenis. The , and cs of prolongation, as aiso 
‘the abbreviated alif? (alifé maksuira, ¢s— or j.—, § 12, 
Rem. b.), are shortened in pronunciation before an alif 
with wasl: eg. ine i fi 1 faur, ‘on the instant,’ 
‘instantly,’ Quad) o bu °l hawas, ‘possessed of desire,’ 
‘ desirous,’ en CalY 652 dawa?l mutwakhkhirin, * the 
claim, or assertion, of the moderns.’ These words are 


invariably oe as though they were written a3 
w SH 9G 


jilfaur, geen bulhawas, oy ys Tealyeo da‘walmute akhkhirin. 


Lem. Alif with wasl (\ di is allogether omitted in the first word of 


the introductory formula ai poi (for él) W acl) bismillah, ‘in the name 


“acu 


of God,’ and also after the Arabic preposition ,| Zi, ‘to’: 09> eye rotllell 


li'l alamin ‘to the worlds” 


\ 
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16. If the first letter of the word to which the Arabic 
article is prefixed be one of the following fourteen—c, 


Seat) ces Cer bb, <I; w, the Z of the 


article, though written, is for the sake of euphony passed 
over in” pronunciation, and assimilated to the following 
Beet. which is then marked with tashdid, and the 

azm of the .} is omitted: e.g. ELIT Io daru ’ssaltanat, 


Fike abode of ee: ‘the royal city,’ eT 


tkhwinu ’ssafd, ‘the Brethren of Purity,’ ales. e's 
‘awammu ’nnas, ‘the mass of men,’ ‘ the common people.’ 


Rem. _ the letters “, >, etc., mentioned above, are called ase 
ucadll ei *shshamstya, or ‘the solar letters,’ because the word 
Vee shams, ‘sun,’ happens to begin with one of them; and the other 
letters of the Arabic alphabet are termed SA Gye hurifu 1 
kamariya, or “the lunar letters,’ because ns koma, ‘moon,’ commences 
with one of them. 

MADD. 

17. At the beginning of a word or syllable the sound 
of long a (@) is represented by the alif of prolongation 
preceded by the inaudible consonant|. The two adzfs are 
commonly represented in writing by one with the sign of 
prolongation, —, madd (x* ie. lengthening, antec 


"placed over it: eg. <1 W, ‘to-day’ (for mi al ab, 


‘water,’ is koran. Alif with madd can only occur at 
the beginning of a syllable. 


Rem. ‘ is called sayhae fan alifé mamdada, ‘the lengthened alif,’ 
in contradistinction to “the abbreviated or short alif? (siya a) 
alifé maksira, § 12, Rem. b.). 


d 


18. The attainment of a correct pronunciation will be 
materially facilitated by a strict attention to the rule for 
2 
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dividing a word correctly into syllables. Every syllable 
begins with a movable consonant, and every word has 
just as many syllables as it has vowels. Hence a syllable 
consists of a consonant and a vowel, or a consonant, a 
vowel, and any ee quiescent consonants: ¢.g. Sse 
bhi-kha, ‘hungry.’ a Ss ha-ra-kat, ‘motion, Gis 3 
di-rakht, ‘ tree,’ pos ta-bas-sum, ‘smile.’ 


Rem. The short vowels, and other orthographical signs, are rarely 
to be met with in MSS. and books printed in India, and the points of 
the final Us are frequently dispensed with. However necessary then 
the aid of the orthographical marks may be to a European student, he 
should not fail to accustom himself to their omission. In these pages 
an attempt has been made to mark all the most necessary signs. The 
short vowel fatha is generally omitted, as also the hasra and gamma 
when they help to form the mahal sounds e and 0. When the mahil 
sound e occurs at the end of « word it is written e_, with ‘the reversed 
ye’ Cs gogo il) ya@’é ma‘hisi), provided the preceding letter is one 
which admits of its being connected with it. The letter a is repre- 
sented by g, instead of the usual gh, since the aspirate in the latter is 
calculated to mislead the student as to the true sound of the letter. 


19. The letters of the alphabet are also used for the 
purpose of numerical computation—chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, in recording the date of important events: e.g. 

bal Oe Lad aldo 1 pudshahé shard bud ahi, ‘Ali was 
ie king of poets,? wherein the sum of the eee ty 
etc., amounts to 942 (a.H.), the date of the death of the 
poet Adit; sla. ch bag o bahar, where the sum of the 
numerical values of the letters W, \, etc., amounts to 
1217 a.u., the year in which the work called the Bag o 
bahar was completed. The arrangement of the letters of 


1 The ya’ é ma‘kus?, or ‘reversed ye,’ can only be employed, in the Arabic characiery 
when connected with a preceding letter. 
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the alphabet according to their numerical values is called 
the aljad, and is contained in the following eight un- 
meaning words : 

pbs bss eats Usixe one es jy desl 
The value of each letter will be found in the Table of the 
Alphabet. 


20. The special numerical figures are 
uy! 9-2 dh lI seca a MR ca Fk bali 
cecomcues O° 6 8 7 "Sree 70 


which are compounded in exactly the same way as our 
numerals: e.g. \Av 1873. 
e 


21. The following passage, with the transcript in 
English letters, will serve as a useful exercise in reading 
for the student, and also to exemplify the most important 
of the remarks in the preceding paragraphs. 

® pe We is Sih obi 
= face path oloal> ot $9) cage a (hoes RRR 
- 255 gto ass the Gee Ol ple Gt tl 
bests ys] pol JUS Spo lbw 2 slob yf eile oil je yl 
pe peSl ees iS bls Sh y Sle yal tS 9 al hel 
US ob“ py Ul ew golde” $ Seb ag 6 Lyaiatilo 8 
alg JF ce CY see yl - BY Sle Gt rll I 
US sy 3h ones Sy Kgyere gr legs lg 6 hye pel pT 
By Bee pet OY ott UL yf ley SS ete Cw Ie 


2 


mle’ § sy pow der es che ce) ee? i Lye - lS 
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yoy aha Souvzhy | J xe lal Is colt yl pce wee | 


HSS ENS jhe - Se ol GY - & Uy !- 


eas 

Sw 

% es ye 
Sindbad jahazi-ka pahla safar. 

Sindbad-ne kaha, main-ne jo daulat aur j@ edad apne bap-ke tarthe-se 
pai thi, ‘alamé shabab-men ‘aiyashi-harke sab kharch kar dali, aur phir 
apni hanakat aur na-dani-par muttali*-hokar kamal nadim aur pasheman 
hid, aur us daulalé kasir aur mal o asbab-ke za’€ karne-ka bahut afsos 
hiya; danishmandon-ka yéh haul ki “ muflisi-se mar-+jana béhtar hav” 
yad-karta, aur usko apne hasbé hal pata, aur mere bap-ka bhi yéht kaul 
tha. Athiru ‘lamr miras-ka bacha bachayad jo mert fazul-kharchiyon-se 
baki rah-gaya tha, sab jam'-karke becha, aur tajirdné bahri-se apne 
bab- ~men mashwara kiya; unhon-ne mujh-ko achchhi salah batl@i; main-ne 
us ripai- -ko tydrat-men laga-diyd, aur tydrat-ka asbab kharid-kar, un 
tajtron-ke ham-rah bandar bdnsrd-ko gaya, aur wahdn-se, ba-itlifak un 


sab-ke, gahaz kirdya-kar-ke sawar hia. 
a 


TRANSLATION. 
Sindbid the Sailor’s First Voyage. 

Sindbid said: Whatever wealth and property I inherited from my 
father’s estate, I spent all in debauchery in the season of youth; and 
then, perceiving my folly and stupidity, became extremely ashamed 
and sorry, and much regretted having squandered that vast wealth 
and property; I used to call to mind the saying of the wise, 
‘Death is better than poverty,’ and to find it in accordance with my 
predicament; this saying moreover was my father’s also. Ultimately, 
collecting all the remnants of my inheritance, which had escaped my 
extravagances, I sold (them), and consulted some merchants (U#. sea- 
traders) respecting myself; they gave me good counsel: I invested 
that money in commerce, and purchasing trading commodities, accom- 
panied those merchants to the sea-port of Basra, and thence, conjointly 
with them all, hired a ship, and embarked. 


~~ 
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PART II—ETYMOLOGY. 


eae See. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


22. Urdu grammarians, using the grammatical termi- 
nology of the Arabic, class all the parts of speech under 
the three general heads of Verbs (<3 fel), Nouns ( ra) ism), 
and Particles (-3;> harf). Under the verb they class 
what we call the Conjunctive Participle (W3,be. js sole 
ma‘tif). The Noun includes— 

1° The Substantive (4,2, ra asmé mausuf, or simply 

} dsm, ‘the noun which is described or qualified’), 

2° The Adjective (cic ra) ismé sifat, ‘the noun in- 
dicating a quality’). . 

3° The Numerical Adjective (ox< ra ismé ‘adad, ‘the 
noun of number’). ‘ 

4° The Personal Pronoun (,.s3 zamir, ‘ the noun that 
is kept in mind’). 

5° The Demonstrative Pronoun (s,\s} ra) tsmé& ishara, 
‘the noun of indication, or by which something is pointed 
out’). 

6° The Relative Pronoun [Joy o~! tsmé mausul, ‘ the 
noun that is connected’ (with a relative clause), 
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7° The Interrogative Pronoun ( olen re ismé istifham, 


‘the noun that seeks information,’ or ‘the noun of 
questioning’). 
8° The Indefinite Pronoun ( mon re) ismé mubham, ‘ the 
indeterminate or indefinite noun’). ; 
9° The Infinitive, or Verbal Noun (ja2+ masdar, ‘the 
source whence the different forms of the verb originate’), 
10° The Deverbal Nouns, as the Noun of Agency 
(@ae ra) ismé fail), the Perfect, or Passive Participle 
(ele or Janie ro miuzi, or ismé maful), and the Imperfect 
Participle (<i> ra) tsmé hiliya, ‘the noun of state or 
circumstance’ of the subject or object). 
Under the term Particles are comprised—1* Adverbs 5} 
2° Prepositions (=> 4, huritfé jarr, ‘particles of attrac- 
tion’); 38° Conjunetions (ies W3.,> huriifé ‘atf, “con- 
junctive particles,’ or bis y= huriifé shart, ‘ conditional 
particles,’ etc.) ; 4° Interjections (13 wy hurufeé nida, 
‘particles of calling’). 


I. THE ARTICLE. 


23. It will be perceived from the above classification 
that the Article finds no place among the parts of speech 
in Urdu. The context alone can determine whether a noun 
is definite or indefinite. The force of the definite article 
is, however, often conveyed by the demonstrative pro- 
nouns . yh, ‘ this,’ and s, woh, ‘that?; and that of the 


1 There is no special name for an adverb in Urdii; it is termed aad tamiz, ‘the 
specification, _s \5 zarf, ‘the vessel, or that i which the act is done,’ or it 
nafz, ‘the particle of negation,’ according to the sense in which it is used. ci 
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indefinite article by the numeral 2%) ek, ‘one,’ or by the 


indefinite pronoun _ 3, io’, ‘some.’ A fuller notice of 
this will be found in the Syntax. 


IT. THE SUBSTANTIVE (1). 
\ 
© oe 
1. GENDER ((prm jins), 


24. In respect of gender, Urdt nouns are divisible into 
. n) we 
two classes: 1) those which are masculine (Si. muzakkar); 
5 Pee , wiP : 
2) those which are feminine (25 ye mw annas). 
Ztem. Most nouns are masculine or feminine merely by usage 


(elu sama‘); the gender of a large number, however, is based on 


rule Pak kiydst): it is with these chicfly that we have to deai 


25. That a noun is of the masculine or feminine gender 
may be ascertained either: 1) from its segnification ; or 
2) from its form. 


26. All common nouns and proper names that denote 
males are masculine by signification, and those that de- 
note females are feminine: e.g. Gb bap, ‘father,’ j»44 
shauhar, ‘husband,’ ,\»J ohar, ‘blacksmith,’ ..,»5« Mohan, 
are masculine; and ,,le ma, ‘mother,’ ),> sori, ‘ wife,’ 
saya chhochho, ‘nurse,’ y» Bannii, are feminine by 


signification. 


Rem. There is one exception even to this rule. The word ahd 
kabila, ‘family,’ ‘tribe,’ is used euphemistically to signify wife, and 
treated as a masculine; and the masculine terms ple khandan, 

‘family,’ ale gharana, * household,’ ACs v) ange, ghar he admiyan, 


“people of the house,’ are still more commonly used in the sense of ‘ wife.’ 
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27. Masculine by form are: 

1). Hindi nouns ending in |= @, as Ut ata, ‘ flour,’ ng 
ghara, ‘an earthen vessel,’ \,.» hird, ‘diamond.’ * 

Rem. The exceptions (though numerous in the Hindi dialect) are 
not numerous in Urdi.? The chief exception to the rule is a class of 
feminine diminutives ending in b> 7yd: eg. ym chiriyd, ‘a bird,’ 


Gas phuriyd, ‘a small boil,’ os dibiya, “a tiny box.’ 


2). Nouns ending in ,+ w or 0, and especially those 
ending in @o: e.g. $i lit, ‘potato,’ 3 ullit, ‘owl,’ 4 
bichchhit, ‘scorpion,’ ji. pahlit, ‘side,’ ,dl= jadit, ‘magic,’ 
ux hasho, ‘stuffing’ (a pillow, etc.), sly bha@o, ‘price,’ 
> Abstract nouns, like the 


AVae Co oo peek as aS : 
Als Soe chhirkw’o, ° sprinkling. 
last of the examples, are without exception masculine. 


#em. Hindi and Arabic words furnish a few exceptions, as ab bala, 
‘sand,’ ye dara, “ liquor,’ Pay rohit, “a kind of fish,’ ele na’o, ‘a 


boat,’ => hao, ‘satire,’ and perhaps one or two more. The chief 


pat Pore ae a Eoayc a 
exceptions are Lerslan words, as 4 ~ abri, eyebrow, sy) abri, 
‘honour,’ faa Grzi, ‘wish,’ » ba or bo, ‘ smell,’ “\ 3 Tea ; 

aed) ) sh, 9) 6u or 00, smell,’ o}) 3 tarazit, ‘a pair 
of scales,’ 4) dara, ‘medicine,’ «> 70, ‘1 7 ro ‘ . 
SY) , edicine, 9= yo, a stream, Co kho, habit,’ 


and a few more. 


° e G 
3). Nouns ending in s+ a: ¢g. sax banda, ‘a slave,’ 
e ‘ 9 St ¢ “a 5 
so, parda, a curtain,’ das gussa, ‘anger,’ aci kissa, ‘a 
tale.’ 


oc 
or ‘ : rd % 
Rem. a. 82) banafsha, a violet,’ &tg3 tauba, “ repentance,’ kasd 


daf a, ‘time,’ ‘a class,’ aa. “ex i rere : 
if a; ey ) 430 garfa, expenditure, rl fakhta, ‘a 


1 T use the term Hindi advisedly ; for Sanskrit, not having been a spoken language 
when Urdii sprung into existence, could only have furnished words to it through the 
Hindi. . F 

2 Words like mansa, daya, jacha, kirpa, sobha, etc., belong, not to Urdi, but to 
Hindi. Such words were commonly used by the older writers, but are rarely found in 
modern authors; and even the older writers generally used them under peculiar 
circumstances, just as an English novelist, the scene of whose novel is laid i Corn 
wall, for example, might introduce something of the Cornish dialect into his work. : 
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dove, 45 Jasha, ‘a corpse,” and a few more, are exceptions; as are 
also all such Arabic nouns as have s affixed to the masculine to form 
the feminine, eve malika, ‘ queen,’ from cs. malik, “ king,’ sad, 
walida, ‘mother,’ from 3J\, walid, ‘ father.’ 

fem. 6. Final .s (masculine) is frequently changed into |, and vice 
versa: €.9. dol, raja, for >, raja, ‘aking;’ 551 agra, for Si agra, 
“ Agra,’ 

4), All nouns terminating in the syllable ust pan: e. g- 
uy 3 ullu-pan, es, eptasS kaminapan, ‘meanness,’ 
ox larak-pan, ‘ childishness,’ ‘ childhood.’ Such words 
are all abstract substantives. 


5). Arabie verbal nouns of the measure (Jl fa, in 
which the two alifs (the first and fourth letters) are servile 
and constant: e.g. .jl.>) éhsdén, ‘a kindness,’ Jtst tkbal, 

‘good fortune,’ pl ikrar, ‘avowal,’ \S\ inkar, ‘denial.’ 

Rem. The few at are wile ijlas, “a sitting,’ sly 3} idbar, 
“turning back,’ cll islah, ‘ correction,’ s\s| tkrah, ‘ aversion,’ cle 
ahah, ‘ eduction, dove imdad, ‘assisting,’ ot af trad, ‘ieee 
and a few more words that end in cy ¢ or |— 4, which are common 


feminine terminations in Arabic nouns. 


6). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure Jet tafa'ul, in 
which the first letter (< ¢) is servile and charactaristi¢, 
and the third i 1s marked with tashdid: e.g. 95,3 taraddud, 

‘vacillation,’ gs takabbur, ‘ haughtiness.’ 


$72 

—em. The exceptions are soa moat! ‘regard,’ soy tawazzi, 
x Like 

pe orning ablution before prayer,’ ei tawakku’ - ‘expectation,’ as 


tamanna, ‘wish,’ and all nouns ending in .s~ i, as daw! tasalli, “con- 


° tre as ENG 
solation,’ cst tarakki, advancement.’ 


7). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure (eli ta/a'ul, in 
which the first and third letters are servile and constant ; 
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° id Nis 
eg. ES\35 tadaruk, ‘calling to account,’ ,\s tafawut, 
‘ difference.’ 
Rem. eli tawazu‘, ‘civility,’ is an ey so. also are all 


nouns ending in .S — 7, as dle tahashi, “ exception.’ 


8). All Arabic fatal, nouns of the measure ,Jlea\ infral, 
in which the first, second, and fifth letters are servile and 
constant: e.g. ala ansiram, ‘ending,’ ‘ceasing,’ Jlasit 
infisal, ‘decision.’ 

9). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure Jles| 7/t'dl, in 
which the first, third, and fifth letters are servile and 
constant: e.g. )Lox| dkhtisar, ‘abridgment,’ ules Sl eltimas, 
‘ petition.’ 


Rem. There are a few exceptions, as mes) thtiyay, “ necessity,’ 
Liss} ohtiy al, “careful guarding,’ cike “\ istilah, “a panyerticdal 
term,’ 5) tttila‘, ‘announcement’ (in which word, as also in that 
preceding it, the charactcristic is assimilated to the preceding letter; 
see § 105, viii. Pem.), ees) ‘‘tirdg, ‘ objection,’ and a few words 


u G, 
ending in 4 or ¢, as Vcsat ibtida, “ beginning,’ cleat] iltifat, ‘attention.’ 


10). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure Jlet| dsdif*al, 
in which the first three letters are servile and charac- 
teristic, and the sixth letter also is servile: eg. \iec} 
istigfar, ‘begging forgivencss,’ Jlazse\ isté“mal, ‘ use.’ 


ow Gee, 
Rem. The exceptions are d\sxwel isté“dad, ‘capacity,’ 3) Se astikrah, 
‘aversion,’ | RCNA) istimdad, ‘begging help,’ exces} istid a, “supplica- 


oe 
tion,’ le 


sacl dstirzd, ‘seeking to please.’ 
pet ae) ALS Pp . 


11). Arabic nouns of place and time of the measures 
Jain mafial and (\eir maf al, in which the first letter is 
characteristic: ¢.g. ,»20 masdar, ‘the source’ (of any 
thing), Ss. mashkan, ‘habitation,’ elie makam and .\w 
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makén, ‘halting, or ayolane place,’ ¢5 ihe mashrik, ‘ rising 
place’ (of the sun), wee magrib, ‘setting place’ (of the 
sun). 

Rem. The principal exceptions are: Jie majal, bias power,’ 
phe mahshar, ‘a place of gathering,’ yas mahzar, “royal presence,’ 


pi mahfil, “a place of Boe ude majlis, “a place of sitting,’ 


os“ masjid, “a mosque,’ Ae ys manzil, ‘a halting place.’ 


pres 


12). Arabic nomina instrumenti of the measure ,\eiv 
mif‘al, in which the first letter is characteristic, e.g. i» 


mimbar, ‘a pulpit,’ Jia» miskal, ‘a furbishing instrument.’ 
Rem. pale minkhar, ‘a nostril,’ is perhaps the only exception. 


28. Feminine by form are: 
1), Arabic nouns ending in @: e.g. \w baka, * duration,’ 
\y bald, ‘evil’; and all Hindi diminutives ending in > «ya, 
e ‘s —- ¢ . ) a — ¢ . 9 
as by j= chirya, °a bird, Le phuriyd, °a pimple. 


Rem. Not a few Arabic nouns ending in @ are masculine, but those 


that are feminine are far more numerous, 


2), Arabic nouns ending in cs ¢: eg. cial) alfat, 
‘familiarity,’ 52 ‘izzat, ‘honour;’ as also Persian abstract 
nouns formed by dropping the final ., of the Infinitive: 
eg. ws, raft (from 3) ‘going, —& guft (from . 3), 
‘ speaking.’ 

Rem. The exceptions in the first case are very few: e.g. Cys subiit, 
‘ confirmation,’ cee sharbat, ‘a drink,’ och wakt, ‘time,’ Cal 
khil‘at, “a robe of honour,’ cpl yakit, ‘a ruby,’ and perhaps a few 
more. ‘The rule does not apply to Hindi nouns, nor indeed to any 


other Persian nouns than the class mentioned. 


3). All nouns terminating in the syllable “» hat or 
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4, wat, preceded by the long vowel @: eg. Cala’ | 
ghabrahat, ‘perturbation,’ c2,\. bandwat, ‘invention,’ 
‘ fabrication.’ 


Rem. The affixes dhat and dwat help to form a large class of abstract 
substautives. In the Dakhini dialect these affixes take the form df: 


6.9. Coal gS ghabrat. 


4). Persian nouns (chiefly, if not all, abstract sub- 
stantives) ending in the syllable |= ish; as (silo danish, 
‘wisdom,’ (2th nalish, ‘complaint.’ 


Rem. ll balish, ‘a pillow,’ is perhaps the solitary exception. It 
may here be observed that sh, simply, is not a feminine termination 
in Urdii. 


5) Nouns ending in >: eg. (35) roti, ‘bread,’ 
¢ 


»] 


g sae ts m3 
=\o surahi, ‘a gugelct,’ csr» haddi, ‘a bone. 
sre ee SYoottY use tes 


Rem. ey pani, ‘ water,’ ct Jt ‘life,’ isd) dahi, “curdled milk,’ 
oy eo < - 
ist ghz, ‘ clarified butter,’ csige molt, “a pearl,’ cgi hathi, ‘an 
elephant,’ and a few other words are exceptions.’ Relative adjectives, 


a 0 Saye ge ele ¢ 
8 Cg} dd dhoot, a washerman,’ Rees khazdnchi, a treasurer,’ are 
as 


= = 


of course masculine by signification. 


6). Abstract nouns formed by dropping the characteristic 


1 These words are masculine or neuter in Sanskrit, and, as a general rule, such 
words are masculine in Hindi. There are eee exceptions though: eg. ag, 
‘fire,’ tara, ‘star,’ bhaph, ‘steam,’ ‘vapour’ (=S. vashpa, m.), deh, ‘the body,’ ete. 
Mr. Dowson, however (Urdt Grammar, p. 22), writes as though the rule were of 
universal application, and applied equally to words derived from the Arabic also. 
He says, ‘Sanskrit and Arabic scholars should bear in mind ‘that words borrowed 
from those languages retain their original gender; masculines and neuters being 
masculine, and feminines remain (sic) feminite in H indtstant, ” We were not aware 
before of there Seing a neuter gender in Arabic; and as regards the derivatives from 
that language we can adduce examples by the score in which Arabic feminines have 
been changed to masculincs in Urdii and vice versd ; here are a few: afta, ‘ viper,’ 
jahannam, hell,’ khamr, ‘wine,’ shams, ‘the sun,’ sahra, ‘desert,’ ‘asa, * staff,’ nats, 
‘soul,’ etc., not to speak of the long list of verbal nouns in a Urdii changes the 
feminine termination 4 of the Arabie into the masculine 3 a; as muhawara, ‘idiom,’ 
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syllable 4G n@ of the Infinitive; e.g. Je mir (eae Ube 
marna), ‘beating, 4 te (from us littna), * plunder,? 
wk> chhap, ening, ‘impression,’ 2s* samajh, ‘un- 
derstanding,’ #5, ragar, ‘rubbing,’ ‘ friction.’ 


. . “ 
Rem. The Exiepaass are ass Khel, ‘play,’ ~ «3 noch, ‘scratch,’ \aCao 
oe : 
‘ : v 
dhakel, — shove,’ i nichor, “ extract,’ a nach, * dance,’ (a555 rang, 


‘colour,’ and a few more. 


7). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure ei taf ‘Zl 
in which the first and fourth letters are servile and 
characteristic 3 ¢.7. ee targib, ‘exciting desire,’ ,6.3 
taskin, ‘consolation, c\.axi ta‘mil, ‘execution’ (of an 
order). 


Riis, Cine a ‘ : 
Rem. 2425 ta wiz, an amulet,’ is perhaps the only exception. 
ca . 


: : , ; “gy 
8). Arabic nomina instrumenti of the measure (Slaiv 
Ot . . . 
mif al, 11 which the first and fourth letters are servile 
otf nee niet tee ¢ ° c 
and characteristic: eg. 4\i0 mikraz, scissors,’ )\%» 
minkii, ‘a bird’s beak,’ ...\j.- mizun, ‘a balance.’ 
o co 
Lem. a. The exceptions are htes minshar, ‘a hand-saw,’ oases 
mismar, ‘a peg or nail,’ jee mi yar, ‘a touchstone,’ ‘an assay-balance.’ 
Rem. 6. The following twenty-one letters of ane ulpperee are femi- 
nine, viz. je, ww, —, (ak J (=), CGE gros °; Os yr ye jr yes 
4 9 rot Pe ’ , (S95 
ate ere Creag we ‘ A 
Rem. c. The words ly bulbul, ia san, life,’ 3 filr, thought, 
are masculine or feminine, but the latter is generally considered correct 
in Northern India. , 
; © e , F 
Rem. d. Generic nouns ((ws>- al ismé jins) are either masculine or 
ca | 
feminine, and apply equally to both sexes; e.g. > chil, ‘a kite,’ is 
feminine ; ..),% haran or hiran, is masculine. In some cases, however, 
the terminations d, 7 are added to such nouns to distinguish the sex: 


uv C= 
0.9. Use harnd, ‘a buck,’ ish y®> Aarni, “a doe.’. The word cose adma, 
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‘a human being,’ though properly a generic noun, and hence applicable 
to females as well as males, is rarely treated as a feminine by Mo- 
hammadans; where a Hindi might say csr se achchht admi, ‘a 


os ~ ‘ 
poo say, = leigh es : a 3 
good woman,’ a Musalman would say, ye ue! achchht aurat 


29, The gender of compounds is generally determined 
by the latter part of the compound: eg. MSCs shikar- 
gah, ‘a hunting-ground,’ sy 5,» shahr-panth, ‘a wall of 
defence round a town,’ are feminine, because the words 
sf gah and sk.) panih are feminine. There are exceptions 
however; as sSil pa’e-gah, ‘ dignity,’ sales kibla-gah, 
‘an object of reverence,’ ‘father,’ .jlx’,i nosh-dard, 
‘medicine,’ ‘a draught.’ 


FORMATION OF FEMININES FROM MASCULINES. 


30. The most common termination used to form 
feminines from masculines 18 .s> 2. If the masculine 
end in a consonant, this termination is merely added to 
ibs "as 


1o) vo 
eyo! brahman, ‘a Brahman, coral, brahmani, ‘a Brahman woman.’ 


ol ahir, ‘a cowherd,’ oS yn ahirt, “a woman of the Ahir 
caste.’ 
5 ae aie Wey ne let ana * 5 
ke pathan, a Pathan,’ is Ls pathani, awomanof the Pathan 
race.’ 


If the masculine end in @ or a(s~), these terminations 
are changed into 7 for the feminine: e.g. 


s ae ‘t i 
iss) larka, a boy,’ io larki, ‘a girl,’ 
A eee 9 . se 
Wye ghord, a horse,’ shes ghort, ‘a mare.’ 
© ‘ Te 
sd) banda, a male slave,’ usdy banda, “a female slave.’ 


Cc ‘ oe 
sol jols shah-zada, ‘a prince,’ sol als shah-xadi, ‘a princess.’ 
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31. Other common feminine affixes are .+ an or on, 
csi Mt, and | j\— dni, which are all used in the case of 
rational beings (chiefly with nouns denoting caste, trade, 
occupation, etc.), and the last two in the case of irrational 
animals also. In the application of these the following 
rules are to be observed: “ 


1). If the masculine end in a consonant, the affixes are 
merely added: e.g. 


- 
, Lio sunaran, 
ks sundr, ‘a goldsmith,’ sree “a goldsmith’s wife.’ 
dle sunarni, 
ug yess kumharan 
eas kumhar, ‘a potter,’ : “a potter’s wile.’ 
us Be kumharni, 
S sher, ‘a tiger,’ Ete ‘, sherni, ‘a tigress.’ 
See 5 Cay" 5 


> eel Nm See ee 
C3,\ ant, “a male camel,’ <xs\ antni, “a female camel.’ 
y) 7 ter ? 
% y ‘ 5 iS y pre y se ¢ 
_ pace méhtar, a sweeper or law méhtarant (vulg. méhtrdn?), a 


scavenger.’ méhtar’s wife.’ 


2). If the masculine end in a long vowel preceded by 
any consonant except .s y, the vowel is generally dropped 
before the affixes are added, and a long ma‘ruf vowel in 
a monosyllabic masculine noun shortened: eg. 


LS3 dulha; ‘a bridegroom,’ wo dulhan, ‘a bride? 
1 baretha, “a washerman,’ wer Be barethan, ‘a washer woman.’ 
eos ce 
Vx kunjra, ‘a greengrocer,? w poss kunjran, ‘a greengrocer’s 
wife.’ 
usted dhobi, ‘a washerman,’ w rr) dhobin or dhoban, ‘a washer- 
% pc 
ide mali, ‘a gardener,’ ol Le malin, ‘a gardener’s wife.’ 
ea hathi, ‘a male elephant,’ oe hathni, ‘a female elephant.’ 


us sp hatri, ‘aman of the Khatri Us! \ neg khatrani, ‘a Khatri’s- wife 


caste,’ or daughter.’ 
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, ea ’ A os roy ea 8 ? 
yl mami, amaternal uncle, Lolwe mumani, a maternal uncle’s 
wife.’ 
we . Iw , 
€ . Ses a . 
\Le mulla, a doctor or school- cole mullani, a muilla’s wife.’ 


master,’ 
Rem. In the word mumant (for mamani) the influence of final @ in 
the masculine is sufficient to change the first vowel from a into vw. In 
some instances final @ of the masculine is not dropped in the feminine ; 


e.g. ee tatwani (for tatu’ dni), from 4) tatti, ‘a stallion pony.’ 


3). If the termination of the masculine be @ preceded 
by y (k ya), or 7 preceded by hamza es 7,’ in which case 
a long vowel precedes), @ in the first is not dropped, and 
in both cases the affix an or in is changed to ..2 yan or 
wn Us eg. : 
pes baniydyan, 


¢ oe . 
a bantya’s wife.’ 


a On ’ ( 
lw baniyd, a corn-seller, ie 
{ wiles baniya’in, 


nt nayan 
Slew ses 26 ’ (Ors bua (at ° 
ee na’t, a barber. a barber’s wife.’ 


| up navin, 

Rem. The above affixes are all derived from the Sanskrit affix Sat 
ant, (eg. zeTUt indrani, ‘the wife of Indra’). Of the two forms an 
and i of the first affix, the latter is more commonly used in towns, and 
by Musalmans. This affix is also added to Arabic nouns to form the 
names of women; ¢.g. cyt) Amiran, (seana) Nasiban, which are — 


generally, though incorrectly, written Ves! Amiran, ae Nasiban, 
9 . . . 
52, Other masculines and feminines are: 


ey a me ’ . pee | 
l=, raja, aking, cally rant, © queen.’ 


LCG nayak, ) . \GU nayika, : 
ao. a youth,’ ete. Bs a damsel,’ ete. 
SAGE n@ ih, QU na’ cha, 


cote bhi’z, ‘brother,’ wr? bahin, ‘sister.’ 
gle khala, “a maternal uncle,’ ale khala, ‘ aunt.’ 
F Z 
eS beg, ‘Jord,’ ‘ prince,’ ene! begam, ‘lady,’ * princess.’ 


inte ek eG Calas sine % 2 
Us khan, lord,’ prince,’ els Thana, ‘lady,’ ‘ princess.” 
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The first of these is derived, through the Prakrit, from 
the Sanskrit rajnz, by elision of 7; the second is taken 
intact from the Sanskrit, and is perhaps the only example 
in Urdu of a feminine so formed; the third is derived 
through the Prakrit from the Sanskrit bhagint ; the fourth 
is the regular Arabic feminine of kia, which is also in 
use, and of which kialu is probably a corruption; the two 
last are borrowed (through the Persian) from the Turkish. 


33. In many cases distinct words are used for the 
feminine: e.g. 


ol bap, ‘father,’ ile man, * mother.’ 
Mls sand, ‘ bull,’ alt gave, ‘cow.’ 


And the distinction of sex is occasionally indicated, as in 
> a ¢ _— 
Persian, by means of the words i nar, ‘male,’ sole mada, 
, y ae - eG 
‘female’: ¢.g. 5 j% sheré nar, Or .» 5 nar sher, ‘a male 


° uv _ ¢ . 
tiger,’ solv. sheré mada, ‘a female tiger.’ 


Rem. The formation of Arabic feminines will be treated separately 


in the section on Persian and Arabic constructions. 


2. Nouper (OAc adad). 


34, Nouns have éwo numbers, the singular (s=\, wahid), 
and the plural (e= yam‘). The nominative singular has 
no case-sign, but is always identical with the crude form 
of the noun. The formation of the plural depends on the 
termination and gender of the singular. The following 
rules may be laid down respecting it. 


1). Masculines ending in a consonant, or in one of the 
long vowels ,— wu or 0, .s> 2, as also a few Hindi mascu- 
lines ending in \~4, that are proper names, or nouns de- 
noting relationship, titles, professions, ete., and Persian and 


2 
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Arabic words with the same termination, remain® un- 
changed in the nominative plural: eg. 


3 J ghar, ‘a house,’ plural sé ghar. 
eX, Dichchia, ‘a scorpion, 1» geX, Dichohha. 
ee moti, ‘a pearl,’ te usr moti. 
ls? chachd, ‘a paternal uncle,’ ,, ee chacha. 

YY Jala, ‘ master,’ H. YY lala. 
lel, raja, ‘king,’ ii lel, raja. 


Lye darya, “a river’ (Pers.), be Lye daryd. 


Vs sabra, ‘a desert’ (Arabic), ,, \ = sahrd. 


Rem. A few Arabic words ending in 4 are exceptions: eg. Vole 
mdjard, which is treated like Hindi masculines ending in d, and has 


for its nom. plural use le majare. 


2). Masculines ending in \+ @ (with the exceptions 
noticed above), or s— a (which is interchangeable with @), 
form the nominative plural by changing 4G, or a, into s—e: 

x mie Y Praia ae he e ae Sa ee 
e.g. S34 larke, “boys,’ from \s4) larka, ‘a boy;’ (so parde, 


(2 . ) : 1) ¢ . ) 
curtains,’ from s0,. parda, “a curtain or screen. 


Rem. a. One Hindi noun of relationship, namely, Solo dadd, ‘a 
paternal grandfather,’ and a few Arabic nouns; as Vole majard, 
‘state,’ ‘incident,’ also come under this rule. And as regards nouns 
ending in s< a, it may be observed that the custom now appears to be 
to retain the final A in writing, but to pronounce it like e: ¢.9. 50,2 


a 
(pronounced parde) ‘ curtains.’ 


fem. b. The plural termination ¢ corresponds to the plural termina- 


tion ¢ of the Prakrit, wvde Lassen’s Instit. Ling. Prak. p. 430. 


8). Feminines ending in .s+7 form the nominative 
plural by adding _|!~ am to the singular, the futha of the 
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affix changing the letter of prolongation .s into the con- 

sonant y: e.g. ze 
oH larkt, ‘a girl,’ plural tsi larkiyan, ‘ girls.’ 

Rem. The termination dn corresponds to the Prakrit plural increment 


0, which is changed to @ and nasalized. 


4). Feminines ending in any letter except s+ 7 form 
the nominative plural by adding the termination ,»— en 
to the singular; as 

(23 590 aurat, ‘a woman,’ plural un ee auraten. 
LS hitad, “a book,’ » mls hitaden. 

If the singular end in one of the long vowels \= @, 
s— 4 or 0, hamzais employed to enounce the initial vowel 
of the termination: e.g. 


7 s, . 
\ \g> dawd, ‘medicine,’ plural cptge or cle dawa’en. 


‘ = pa 
gy: 5a or bo, smell,’ a3 une bien. 
g “CME cep aes A ape 
ps> jor, wife, > Eger Jorwen. 
Or . a Q Be ° 
4b na’o, ‘a boat,’ » 43 nao’en or ndwen. 
5) ? ? ” Che? 


If, however, the singular end in s— a, or —e, these 
terminations are dropped before the plural affix is added: 


C9. | 
fora) fakhta, ‘a dove,’ plural ea Sakhten. 


% ae ‘ ¥ c. 
dns) dafa, time,’ class,’  ,, ure daf en. . 
si\7 ‘ aia s rye 
als ga’e, a cow,’ m urls or lS ga en. 
s 
s ~) ‘ cheer 9 s Pas 
al) ra’e, “opinion, re nly or uely ran. 


Rem. a. The word jora has for its plural enka jorw’ an as well as 
the regular jori’en; and a few other. words ending in % or o perhaps 
never occur in the plural: eg. pie bala, ‘ sand,’ abe déri, ‘liquor,’ 
ss ka, ‘a street,’ re st, ‘ diréction,’ > hao, ‘ satire,’ ali tardzi, ‘a 


pai of scales.’ As cxceptions to the rule we may note the class of 
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feminine diminutives which end in b+ tya; as gm chirtyd, ‘a bird,’ 
(ass burliyd, ‘an old woman,’ Wee phuriya, Opies these take 
the plural forms of the feminines from which they are derived: e.g. 
et chiriyan (= pl. of chirz), See burhiyan (= pl. of burhz). 

on b. The plural affix ev, like the preceding affix dn, corresponds 
to the Prakrit affix 0, which is frequently changed to e in the Prakrit 
dialects. 

Rem. e. Dissyllables with a short vowel in the first syllable, and 
fatha (a) in the second, generally drop the fatha when, in the course 
of inflection or derivation, a syllable is added beginning with a vowel: 


e.g. eS jaghen, plural of nex jagah, ‘a place? 


een E vp = 
3. DecLension —o- tasrif, or cds gardan), 


35. Strictly speaking there is no such thing as declen- 
sion in Urdu; the cases are formed by means of certain 
adverbs (called (cyx0 3.,> huriifé ma'nawi, ‘ significant 
particles,’ by the native grammarians), which are placed 
after the noun, and hence termed postpositions. 


86. The cases (oY AalaZ), as generally given in Hin- 
dustani grammars, are eight in number; namely, the 
Nominative, Agent, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Abla- 
tive, Locative, and Vocative. In reality, however, there 
are but ¢wo cases; viz. the crude form or Vominative, and 
the oblique form, or that to which the postpositions are 
added, and which Dr. Caldwell happily terms the Formative. 


fem. Most Urdi grammarians, ignoring all grammatical forms save 
those of the Arabic and Persian, recognise but three cases; viz. the 
Nominative and Agent (pel csl> halaté fait, or cl: fal), the 
Genitive (tls) CSIs halaté izafat), and the Dative-Accusative 
(dysie Colle Aalaté maf‘alt, or 2 \yriv maf‘al bik). The Abe 
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dative and Locative they term nc cmt majrir ojarr, ‘the attracted 
~-and the attracting’ (7.e. the object attracted and the preposition attract- 
ing wt); and the Vocative they call Jjdles 5 Vas, nida o munada, ‘ the 


calling and the called.’ 


37. The postpositions which are uscd in lieu of case- 
endings are: 


eine, ‘by,’ for the Agent, sing. and plural. 
\S ka, ‘of,’ ete. », Genitive, % 
rs ko, ‘to,’ ‘ for,’ », Dative, Pe 
<< 86, * from,’ ‘with,’ ‘by,’ »,  Ablative, fs 
OF) = ee men, par or pa, in,’ ‘on,’ ,,  Locative _ 


38. The singular nominative, as we have already ob- 
served, has no postposition added to it, but is always 
identical with the crude form of the noun. 


The postposition of the agent case is derived from the affix na‘ of 
the Sanskrit instrumental case (singular), to which it was no doubt at 
first understood to correspond in use and signification; but according 
to the conception of those who now employ it, it is nothing more than 
a mere sign to distinguish the subject or agent of a transitive verb in 
the tenscs formed with the passive participle (§§ 183, 188). 

The genitive case is simply an adjective, formed by mcans of an 
adjective affix (see § 42). 

The accusative case, strictly speaking, does not exist in Hindi.and 
Urdii; its place is supplied by the nominative (which we shall call the 
direct object), or by the dative, in which case the postposition Xo is not 
to be translated into English. 


The vocative case takes no postposition. but a variety of interjections 


may be prefixed to it. 


1 For the derivation of the other postpositions sce the section on Prepositions and 
Postpositions. 
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Rem. a. The force of the dative is occasionally expressed by the | 
postpositions use tain, ‘to,’ and A.) Tie or cauly waste, ‘for the 
sake of,’ ‘for,’ together with the genitive they govern: e.g. ag oly 
Pads bap-ke ta’in (= oly bap ko), ‘to the father ;’ aes idle 
bha’i-ke 1i’e, ‘for (my) brother.’ Other obsolete forms of the ablative 
postpositions, which occur in the older writings, are _ jaw sen, yas 80n, 
Us siti; and in some grammars ESS tak (ten talak) also is given as 
a postposition of the locative case, but as this particle never signifies 
‘in,’ ‘on,’ but simply indicates motion towards and arrival at an object, 
the Urdi grammarians rightly regard it as a distinct postposition govern- 
ing the inflected form of a noun. Instead of S53 tak the postpositions 
usj9i tort and une tain, ‘till,’ ‘up to,’ are occasionally found in the 
plder writings, but are now obsolete. 

Rem. b. Two postpositions (generally those of the ablative and 
Ipesire cases) are frequently PRON Slee 1G OG om pare ee ghar-men-se, 

from within the house,’ ew 43 we bail-par-se, ‘from upon the ox.’ In 
such cases the first is regarded by some of the native grammarians as 


a noun governing the preceding noun in the genitive. 


39. The form assumed by a noun before it takes a post- 
position after it (whether that postposition be expressed 
or understood) is generally termed the oblique form. We 
prefer calling it, with Dr. Caldwell, the Pormative. In 
constructing the Formative the following cases arise: 


1). If the nominative singular end in any letter except 
the masculine terminations |\2 @ and s~ a (§ 33, 2), the 
Formative singular is identical with the nominative, and 
the Formative plural is obtained by adding the termina- 
tion (y— om to the singular: eg. nom. sing. .& ghar, ‘a 
house,’ Formative singular ,£ ghar, Formative plural os 3 
gharon. In the vocative plural the nasal 2 of the termi- 
nation ov is dropped, eg. 56 gharo, ‘O houses.’ 
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2). If the nom. sing. end in |= @ or s= a (§ 33, 2), the 
Formatives are obtained by changing these letters into s— 
e for the singular, and _,,— on for the plural: e.g. nom. 
sing. \¥,5 ghord, ‘a horse,’ singular Formative asta ghore, 
plural Formative ($5 ghoron; nom. sing. 422 gussa, 
‘anger,’ sing. Form. -2: gusse, plural Form. pet gusson. 
- But nouns which are the names of living beings do not 
inflect: ¢.7. Buu Ghasttd, Formative tous Ghasitd. 


Rem. a. According to some native grammarians no proper name 
should be inflected; hence we find in the Kawd‘dé Urdu, Part III., 


asi S357 V gio bd0 yo Gil lee 50 25 ow anf Sie 
“& ky jamna-ke hakne-se woh daryad sampha-jaega jo déhlt mathura 
agra ke niche bahta hat, “By mentioning the Jamna that river will be 
understood which flows by (Jit. under) Dehli, Mathura, and Agra.’ 


Rem. b. The Formative is originally, as Dr. Trumpp suggests (Sindhi 
Gram. p. 123), the Prakrit Genitive. This is not very clear in the 
singular, but the termination on of the Formative plural is evidently 
the termination dna or ina of the Prakrit genitive plural, and in the 


case of the pronouns the identity is unmistakeable. 


40. All nouns then may be arranged in two classes 
or declensions, corresponding to the two forms of the 


Formative. 


Tur First Drcienston. 


41, The first declension comprises a// feminines, and 
masculines terminating in any letter except (original) 
sz. a; those ending in |= 4G, however, are Persian or 
Arabic words, or Hindi nouns of relationship, ete. 


(§ 33, 1); eg. 
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1). ,£ ghar, ‘a house? (masc.). 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
FA ‘ A ‘ 
Nom. as ghar, a house.’ 7 ghar, houses.’ 
: ZA Z : 
Formative j¢5 ghar. Us rs gharon. | 


Agent. oh 7S ghar-ne, “by a house.’ i yy gharon-ne, “by houses.’ 
Gen. i v3 ghar-ka, ‘of ahouse.’| \§ ys gharon-ka, ‘ of houses.’ 


Dat. 8 ,& ghar-ho, “toa house.’ s Uses gharon-ko, “to houses.’ 


Z A 5 
Ss ghar, : : oS ghar, F ; 
Ace. ry a house. Z E houses. 
$8 ghar-ko, Sore gharon-ko, 
Abl. aw eS ghar-se, ‘from, with, | cx Us Jo gharon-se,‘ from houses.’ 
by, a house.’ 
ZA 5 Cs a . oe 1S 
Loc. 9 — save rs ghar-men, -par, iM, | yao yes gharon-men, in houses.’ 
on, a house.’ 
Voe. Le sh ai ghar, ‘O house.’ yy cs ai gharo, “O houses.’ 


2). le? chacha, ‘a paternal uncle.’ 


ri 98 RA ve 
Nom. lee chacha, an uncle.’ le? chacha, uncles.’ 


= . 
Form. ls? chacha. use chacha’on. | 


| 


; = ‘ wen tee ates ‘ 
Agent ana chacha-ne, by anuncle.”|3 sls? chacha’on-ne, by uncles.’ 


aga Cae Seat es 
Gen. \$ le> chacha-ha, ‘of anuncle.’|\f ls chacha’on ka, ‘of uncles.’ 


etc. ete. ete. ‘ etc. etc. ete. 


Stem. Like chacha are declined such Hindi nouns as le, raja, ‘a 
king,’ JY Jala, ‘a master,’ as also Fersian and Arabic nouns ( masc.) ; 


0.9. Le daryd, “a river,’ se sahra, ‘a desert.’ 
8.) (dy moti, ‘a pearl’ (masc.). 


Nom. (Sy moti, “a pearl.’ Lelye moti, “ pearls.’ 
SA. a 
Form. (90 moti. seis motiyon or moti’on. | 


Gen. Sige moti-ka, ‘of pearl.’ \s vise motiyon-ka, * of pearls,’ 
etc, ete. CLG recs 
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4). y:57 bichchhi, ‘a scorpion’ (masc.). 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. et, bichchhi, ‘a scor- et. bichehhit, “ scorpions.’ 
pion.’ c 
Form. ee? bichchhi. : Lies. bichchhi’on. : 
Agent Jet, bichchhii-ne, ‘by a aus se. bichchhiv’on-ne, ‘by scor- 
scorpion.’ pions.’ 


Jtem. Final @ is occasionally shortened before the termination on of 
: x ne s I One . rae 
the Formative plural is added; as ered ansu’on (for Ciel ansit’ on) ; 
and if final .2 « or o be preceded by \= 4, it is frequently dropped in 
s zs s 

the Formative plural: e.g. sls gha'on, from |S ghd’, ‘a wound or 
sore.’ On the same principle final w in such words as wl panu, “a 
foot,’ ie Ks game, ‘a village,’ ete., is frequently dropped my ute Formative 
plural, and occasionally the preceding nasal also: e.g. ek panon and 
os pa’on, for cay \y panwon. In the singular of such words more- 
over final zw is often transposed and changed to 0, and hence the singular 
form use paon, ‘a foot,’ ans gaon, “a village,’ the Formative plural 


of which has the same form by contraction. 


5). wl, rat, ‘night’ (fem.). 


Nom. i; rat, ‘night.’ | uel raten, ‘nights.’ 

| Lier see 

| Porm. ct, rat. ae) raton. ~) 

Gen. |S cl, rat-ka, ‘of night.’ \s url raton-kd, “of nights.’ 
ClCom CLOsmmeLe: etc. etc. etc. 


6). le dawa, ‘medicine’ (fem.). 


; ¢ ae s eg; ote 
Nom. ety dawd, medicine.’ urls dawda’en, medicines.’ 


Pee sie | 


s ° 
Form. es) dawa. uss 3 dawa’on. | 


Agent eile dawa-ne, “by the ee 3 dawa’on- ne “by medi- 
e medicine.’ cines.’ 
etc. ete, etc. ete. etc. etc. 
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7). 4) bo or bi, ‘smell’ (fem.), 


SINGULAR. 


Nom. ) bo or ba, ‘smell.’ 


Form. » bo or bu. 


PLURAI.. 
= ° sot  § 
uy Bo'en or bien, smells,’ 


= e 
ul bi’on. 


Rem. The few feminines ending in e and a (y) not only drop those 
letters in the nominative plural, but also in the Formative plural: e.g 
ans gaon, from aS gae, ‘a cow; peek Jakhton, from duce la 
fakhta, ‘a dove.’ 

8). S83 “! larki, ‘a girl? 
wes larkiyan, ‘ girls? 
uses 3 ca darkiyon or larki’on. 


Nom. eS, larki, ‘a girl,’ 
es larki. 


Form. 


Rem. a. Feminine diminutives, such as be ne chiriya, * a bird,’ bs ‘a 
phurtya, ‘a small boil,’ drop the final a in the Formative plural (as i in 
the plur. nom.), and so have the same plural forms as feminines ending 
in 7: ¢g. nom. pl. ies chiriyan, “ birds,’ Form. pl. sf chiriyon. 

Rem. 6. A noun terminating in nasal » is declined in the singular 
just as if the nasal were not present, but the nasal is dropped in the 
plural. 


Tuer Seconp Dectension. 


42. The second declension comprises all masculine 
(Hindi) nouns ending in |= @ (except such as denote rela- 
tionship, titles, professions, etc.) and all masculines ending, 
In s+ a: eg. 

1). \S45 darka@, ‘a boy,’ 
si larka, ‘a boy.’ Sil larke, “ boys.’ 


ass) larke. a +S) larkon. 


Agent eg larke-ne,byaboy.” | 3 ee eee “by boys.’ 


mags larke, “boy ? 


Voc. , < 
| Sid Us| at larke, ‘O boy! 


Nom. 


Form. 


FF: $3 ee boys?” 
Fat) asl ai larko, ‘O boys!” 


re ie 
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2). sd,» parda, ‘a curtain.’ 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
= ‘ é © ‘ q 
Nera. s3, parda, a curtain.’ uso parde, curtains.’ 
v = ’ 
co o ° 
_ Form. (50, -) parde io, pardon. 


Rem. a. According to the present custom of writing such words as 
end in s< a, the Formative singular is identical, in writing, with the 
nominative: ¢.g. 3353 , pronounced parde. 

Rem. b. A few masc. Arabic nouns also, as Ve le majard, ‘incident,’ 
‘circumstance,’ LAs nasha, intoxication,’ belong to this declension. 

Tem. ce. Nasal m at the end of words is retained in the singular, as 
also in the nominative dic but dropped in the Formative plural: e.g. 
nom, sing. Pits baniyan, “a merchant,’ Form. sing. urew baniyen, nom. 
pl. (jane) baniyen, Form. pl. (jyas) baniyon. 

Rem. d. Words ending in & ya, as aly paya, ‘the foot or leg’ (of a 
thing), als kiraya, ‘hire,’ ‘rent,’ may follow the gencral rule, or 
change cs y into hamza in the Form. sing.: eg. aos paye Or es L 
pae, — Bis kirdye or ea FS kira@e. In om plural, however, the a 
is eonerelly < observed. Similarly from had day riipaya are fered a J . 
ee or fe ig, ripat; and from 4 . rupaya the forms ast ) ee or 

ot iy rupat. It is a mistake to derive these forms from aig Ly) ripiya, 


and call them irregular. 
Tur GENITIVE (edt cilia), 


43. The Genitive, as has been remarked before, is 
formed by means of an adjective affix (\S ka=Prakrit av 
ko= Sanskrit = ka), and is a real adjective, changing its 
termination so as to agree with its governing noun (the 
clés), just as the Hindi adjective ending in |< @ does. 


Rem. The Persian genitive construction is also used in Urdi, and it 


is a noteworthy fact that the relation of the governed to the governing 
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noun is expressed in the same manner as that of a noun to the adjective 


qualifying it (see Persian Constructions, § 76). 


IIT. THE ADJECTIVE (te wl). 


44, The adjective generally precedes the noun it quali- 
fies, and, unless it end in |< @, and be derived from the 
Hindi, is indeclinable: e.g. "5 dates Safed ghora, ‘a ‘elite 
horse; csi ser safed ghori, ‘a white mare;’ <3 apis 


safed ghore, ‘white horses.’ 


45. Adjectives (not Persian or Arabic) which end in 
|< @ (the mase. termination), are declined in the singular 
like nouns of the Second Declension, and form the nom. 
pl. in the same way; but the Formative pl. is identical 
with that of the singular. .The feminine is formed by 
changing the termination |= a, of the mase. into sz 2, 
and is not altered for case or number: e.g. 


SINGULAR. 
Masculine. Feminine, 
Nom. leat achchha, ‘ good.’ use achehhi. 
Form. | achchhe. Lee | achchhi. 
PLURAL. 
Nom. >I achchhe. | Cae! achehha. 


Form. <> achchhe. Ls achehhi. 


The genitive is similarly declined: e.g. 


SINGULAR, 
ZA 
Nom. \S y's ghar-Ra, of the house,’ Ss rs ghar-ki. 
household.’ 

Form. S eo ghar-ke. iS Ss ghar-ki. 

PLURAL. 

‘¢ 

Nom. 2 65 ghar-ke. Ss & ghar-1i. 
Form. & nes glhar-ke. Ong ghar-kt, 


Css 
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Examples: 1s at L=\ achchha adi, ‘a good man,’ dat. 
sing. S st acres! achchhe admi ko, ‘to a good man;’ nom. 
pl. ei Ld achchhe admit, ‘good men,’ oe a8 ae>| 
a Useol achchhe ddmiyon se, ‘from good men:’ 2) S| 


os 


? anes 
achchhi ‘aurat, ‘a good woman,’ dat. sing. HS Cyc Use 


>e , ¢ p) Coens 2 
achchhi ‘aurat ko, “to a good woman,’ nom. pl. ; yal ys eo 
achchhi “‘auraten, ‘good women; \iS  .,>40 mohan-ka 

7 oD % 7s Ror) 
— ¢ ) ’ ; ed i 
ghora, *Mohan’s horse,’ loc. sing. » siy5 S 240 mohan-ke 
A 
ghore par, ‘on Mohan’s horse,’ nom. pl. css S$ .j25-0 mo- 
¢ 9 >) Z tie : 
han-ke ghore, ‘Mohan’s horses,’ dat. pl. oS sfs:F S wry 
mohan-ke ghoron ko, ‘to Mohan’s horses.’ 


Rem. a. One Persian adjective ending in |< 4a, viz. los juda, 
* separate,’ and one Arabic, ii Julana (for ally, ‘certain,’ are simi- 
larly declined. 

Rem. 6. If a masculine noun is qualified by several adjectives ca- 
pable of inflection, they are all declined in the same way: e.g. Jif ost 
sind bare kale ghore, “large black horses.’ And if the adjective be a 
compound word, the latter part of which is itself an adjective or par- 
ticiple determining a preceding substantive, this last is declined’ so as 
to agree with the noun qualified by the compound adjective: e.g. 

eS agi ot! ee , topi ae pes “the boys with torn caps’ (Jit. ‘ the 


cap-torn ie ), ae (ey, S dupatta-phati larki, ‘the girl with a 
torn veil or mantle.’ ts 
Rem. ec. If final @ of an adjective be nasalized, the nasal does not 
affect its declension, but is retained in all the cases: eg. gil» Oy 
bayan Kath, ‘the left hand,’ s gla (Lys or) Gaal) bayen (or baer) 
hath-ko, ‘to the left hand,’ —# bo nk ba’tn taraf, ‘the left side.’ 
Rem. d. The adjective occasionally follows the noun it qualifies. 
This is especially the case if the attribute is to be emphasized or 


brought prominently to notice. In the older writings, moreover, femi- 
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nine adjectives following the nouns they qualify sometimes take the 
plural termination of substantives ; _ a3 ut. Wyle us! ' raten bhariyan, 
“heavy or wearisome nights; non con eas hothriyan bahut 


ai 


anchiyan, ‘very lofty rooms;’ but ie construction is now obsolete. 


46. A few Persian adjectives ending in s< a are de- 
clined like Hindi adjectives ending ind; but asa rule such 
adjectives are indeclinable. The following are the most 
important of those that inflect : als be-chara, ‘helpless,’ 
‘poor,’ 3;5 taza, ‘fresh,’ s4\;6 V0) iad i ‘’base-born,’ 
‘raseally,’ alee diwana, Said insane,’ sil, randa, 
‘rejected,’ soiv,4 sharminda, ‘ashamed,’ ‘bashful,’ ea. 
kamina, ‘mean,’ ss-S ganda, ‘fetid,’ ‘rotten,’ sole manda, 
‘tired,’ ‘indisposed,’ sx,0b nd-dida, ‘unseen,’ s)\b nd- 
kara, ‘useless.’ 


Rem. a. To these some grammarians add SOAS umda, ‘ exalted,’ 
ale CAG) yak-sala, ‘annual,’ Alege du-sala, ‘biennial,’ etc., but these 
are not inflected by writers of the present day: e.g. web sone uma 
bat, “an excellent matter,’ not Col usdac. 

tem, b. Adjectives, when used as concrete nouns, are declined like 
nouns: é9. Ula dand, ‘a wise man,’ aw ylile dand’on-se, “from 


‘the wise.’ 
Comparison or ADJECTIVES. 


47. Adjectives undergo no change of form to express 
the comparative and superlative degrees. When two 
objects are compared, that with which the comparison is 
made generally takes the form of the ablative, the adjective 
itself remaining in the positive and eS nere 1b? 6.9. upd—s 
us? dy 805 2; mohan zaid-se bara hai, ‘Mohan is bigger than 
Zi ee ’ The superlative is, strictly speaking, nothing more 
than a comparative involving the pronominal adjective 


oe 
a 
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~~ sab, ‘all,’ (prefixed to the ablative, either expressed 
or understood) as its complement: ¢.9. 20 (84) Gs ures 
<> =! mohan sab larkon-se achchha hai, ‘Mohan is better 
than (the best of) all the boys;’ e 3) ws Cee 8g WOR 
sab-se bara haz, “he is bigger than (the biggest of) all.’ 


Rem. a. The particle .. signifies the difference between two objects 
that are compared with each other, and hence its use in forming the 
comparative degree. It is a remarkable fact that this method of form- 


ing the comparative and superlative is borrowed from the Semitic 


- languages. The only trace of the Sanskrit method that exists in Urdi 


is found in the forms borrowed from the Persian, as +, déh, * good,’ 
a béh-tar, ‘better,’ eee béhtartn, ‘best’ (see Persian Construe- 
Beis § 78). ke 

Rem. 6. Instead of the ablative, however, we occasionally meet with 
the genitive or the locative; as -: Vey \s ww Dg-0 mohan sab-ka bara 
hai, “Mohan is biggest of all;’ Ss ee ow jue opti ww sab 
talib-“ilmon men zaid achchha hat, ‘Zaid is the best among all the 


students.’ The comparative is also frequently expressed by using the 


S : Ce * 6. . ° : 
word ia.) ba-nisbat, “in relation to,’ in comparison with,’ with 


the genitive of the noun with which the comparison is made; as Ks 323 
usb ob vis epee eee oa: zatd-kd kadd banisbat mohan-ke buland 


hat, ‘ Zaid’s stature is tall in comparison with Mohan’s,’ 


' 48, An intensive signification is given to an adjective, 
in either the positive or comparative degree: 1) by repeat- 
ing it; as o\ ks achchha achchhi, ‘very good,’ 7 poe 
béhtar béhtar, ‘much better:’ 2) by prefixing to it an 
adverb, or a noun or adjective used adverbially, as \% 
sly bara bhari, ‘very heavy;’ eee is bahut achchhi,, 
‘very good’ (which is still more intensified by the ad- 
dition of the emphatic particle _.» fz to the adverb, as 
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aid b 2 ew! bahut-hi achchha, ‘exceedingly good’); aks 


ype py HE: khub-surat, “extremely pandeneess ws yl 
aur kala, ‘more black,’ and Y's Ut oy) aur bhi kala, ‘even, 
or still, blacker;’ .jawo> sol j 27 dial hasin, ‘more beautiful,’ 


eg. 


or ‘exceedingly beautiful ;’ re a> yx ba-darja béhtar, ox 
ae Ua jx ba-darjaha béhtar, ‘by degrees, or many degrees, 
better,’ ‘far better ;’ pe und kahin béhtar, ‘anywhere 
better,’ ‘ever so much, or incomparably, better :’ 3) by 
adding to the adjective the termination ls s@; \. IIs hala- 
sa, ‘very black,’ or ‘blackish,’ ls ev dahut-sd, ‘a large 
quantity,’ ‘very much’ ; \s \¥,¢5 thorad-sd, “just a little,’ ‘a 
very little.’ 


49, With the intensive affix lL. sa must not be confounded 
the adjective of similitude \s sd, \\w sar, or lx san ‘like? 
This may be added to substantives or adjectives to form 
adjectives corresponding (when subjoined to substantives) 
to those which in English have the termination zsh; as 
LSS larka-sa, ‘boyish,’ \oI hala-sa, ‘black-like,’ 6! 


—s —-. ¢ . ° . 
ek-siin, OY _lw&s Yak-san, “one-like,’ ‘similar.’ 


50. Whether the adjunct \. be employed as an intensive, 
or as an adjective of similitude, it is declinable like Hindi 
adjectives ending in |= @, and the noun to which it 18 
added inflects just as it would do without it: e wv ae ee. 
us} sty bahut-se shee,” a great many horses;’ OW) ges ls 
kili-st ghoriyan, ‘very black (or blackish) tae: = 


Rem. \w s& or uh san, ‘like,’ ‘resembling,’ is most probably the 


1 The use of sa after the genitive appears to have perplexed the grammarians greatly. 
The matter belongs properly to Syntax; but we may observe here, that the con- 
struction in such cases is precisely similar to that of the English; the mwza@f, or noun 
which governs the genitive, is invariably understood, and it is to this that the adjunct 
of similitude is attached: e.g. in the phrase sher-k-s? surat, the word surat (to which 
the adjunct sa pertains) is understood after 47, just as, in the English equivalent, ‘a 
furm like a tiger’s,’ the word ‘form’ is undendtocd after ‘tiger’s’ (Cf also § 362), 


a 
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“Prakrit form of the Sanskrit AT like; whereas the intensive particle 


L. is derived from the Sanskrit Wa sas, ‘fold,’ ete. 


IV. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES (Ose «t). 


51. The Urdi numerals are the same as those of the 
Hindi, and are derived from the Sanskrit through the 
medium of the Prakrit.. Like other adjectives they 

1 In deriving its words from the Prakrit, the Hindi generally drops final short vowels, 


elides one or both the letters of conjuncts, and lengthens medial short vowels, especially 
where a conjunct, or one of the consonants, is elided. Thus we have :—One, Sanskrit 


_ eka, Prakrit, ¢kka, Hindi e& :—Two, 8. dvi, P. do, H. do:—Three, S. tri, P. tinni, H. 


tin :—Four, S. chatur, P. chattari, H. char, by elision of the conjunct :—Five, S. pani- 
chan, P. paicha, H. parich :—Siz, 8. shash, P. ehha, H. chha (the cerebral sibilant of 
the Sanskrit being changed in Prakrit into chi: occasionally this sibilant is changed 
into 4, very commonly into s, as is also the palatal sibilant s’ of the Sanskrit, since 
Prakrit has no palatal or cerebral sibilant) :—Seven, 8. saptan, P. satta, H. sat:— 
Eight, 8. ashtan, P. attha, H. ath :—WNine, S. navan, P. nad, H. naw:—Ten, 8. dasan, 


- P. dasa, H. das. 


From ¢en upwards the numbers are formed by prefixing the units to the tens, which, 
however, previously undergo a change of form: e.g. the Prakrit dasa is changed, first 
to daha, and then to raha; as Eleven, 8. ekadasan, P. earaha, H. igtrah (uot eliding 
the & of the Sanskrit, but changing it into the soft gy, and changing the diphthong e 
into the short vowel 2), whence, by transposition of vowel, giarah, chesies gyarah :— 
Twelve, S. dvadasan, P. varaha, H. barah:—Thirteen, 8. trayodasan, P. terah, H. 
terah :—Fourteen, 8. chaturdasan, P. chatidah, H. chaudah:—Fifteen, 8. panchadasan, 
P. pannaraha, H. pandrah, for pandarah, by change of conjunct to nd before the 
liquid »:—Sixteen, S. shodasan, P. sorah or solah (?), H. sorah or solah:—Seventeen, 
S. saptadasan, P. sattaraha, M1. satrah for sattarah :—Eighteen, 8. ashtadasan, P. 


- attharaha, HW. atharah:—-Twenty, 8. vimsati, P. visa?, H. bis. 


The numbers 19, 29, 39, etc. are formed by prefixing to the following decades the 
word wn (Sanskrit wa, ‘diminished’), and making certain changes in the initial letters 
of some of the decades: e.g. the v of the Prakrit visar, is elided, as, Nineteen (i.e. 20 
diminished by 1) is w-7s: so also in the other dompodnda, ekts, ‘twenty-one,’ and 
so on. 

Thirty, 8. tringsat, P. tisad, I. tvs, whence Twenty-nine, untis. ; 

Forty, 8. chatvarimsat, P. chattarisa (?), H. chats, by elision of the conjunct tt, and 
change of r toZ. In compounds, chairs is changed into ¢a/is, before which the vowels 
a, i, 7 of the units are changed to @, em, or ain. In forty-two and forty-six, ch is 
elided. ° 

Fifty, 8. paichasat, P. pannisa, H. pachas (which is closer to the Sanskrit than to 
the Prakrit); whence, Forty-nine, unchas, the first syllable of pachas being elided. 
In the numbers 40 to 58, the Zas¢ syllable is dropped and original restored; as pach- 
pan. - In 51, 52, 54, 57, 58, the p of pan is, for the sake ay euphony, softened into 4, 


and thence into v or w. ‘ ae 
From the Sanskrit shashtz is derived the Hindi sath, whence wn-sath, ‘fifty-nine, 


sksath, ‘sixty-one,’ etc. 


4 
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generally precede the noun, which may be in the singular 


or plural. 


Tur Carpinat Numsers. 


FIGURES. NAMES. FIGURES. NAMES. 
ete ARABIC. WAG ANT. 
ARABIC. NAGART. 
1 \ q ESI ck. 12| \f | 42 sb barah. 
ony A Q ed do. 13-| I | 93 S jad torah. 
Se 3 wat tin. 14| \F | 9g Dye chaudah, 
ae = 8 > char. Toh 1 Qu syd pandrah. 
58 uy ma panch. 16 | 4 4e eae solah. 
Brio q dg> chha. 17| \Vv | 49 ytw satrah. 
(bs a S Cols sat. s seo >\ atharah. 
- 18 | 1A | 9c 
Sal ne ail ath. . Vileit aghara. 
Jaa @ 2 ei 19 | \9 | 9e aie | unis and unnis. 
oer V1 40 Uwe das. 20 ot  PeRO Usd aie 
A 
x \S1 cgarah ( cae 
| sls gyarah. l cosh \ ckhts. 


In sattar, ‘seventy,’ the » of the Sanskrit saptati is assimilated to ¢, and final ¢ 
changed into 7; and in the compounds, initial s is, for-the sake of euphony, changed 
into 4; as wnhattar, ‘sixty-nine ;’ ikhattar, ‘seventy-one.’ 

Ass?, ‘eighty,’ is from the Sanskrit as7¢z, the final ¢ being elided, and the sibilant 
doubled. In the compounds, however, the doubling of the sibilant does not take place, 
while the conjunctive vowel @ is added to the units; as wnasz, ‘seventy-nine;’ ikas7, 
‘eighty-one; ..... nawas?, ‘ eighty-nine,’ instead of wranawe, as might have been 
“expected, 

Nawe, or nawre, ‘ninety,’ is derived from the Sanskrit mavaé?. In the compounds 
forniet therewith, the conjunctive vowel @ is added to the units: eg. ihanawe, 
‘ninety-one.’ 

The word saw, or sai, ‘one hundred,’ is derived from the Sanskrit sata, Prakrit sad. 


eee eee OU MZ ZT Ti aa 


: 
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- FIGURES. 
rr} ae 
re | a3 
rir | ag 
Fo | au 
Rie 
Py | ae 
PA |] aa 
ry | re 
im 1 30 
rt | 39 
rr | 3 
re | 33 
me |) 3g 
Po | 3y 
r4 | 3g 
rv | 39 
PA .3t 
ry} 3e 


NAMES. 


wail baie. : 
Udeded tots. 
Ue = chaubis. 


ee pachis. 


reilell atha’is. 


Sf 
Usa \ untts. 


Uwed tis. 
aes! éhtis. 
Uuess! tktis. 
(ees battis. 


e . 
Lwsteat tentis. 


eg xa 
arnad Daintis, 
Usa! 2 
Gf. Ja 
Lratinans saintis. 


Doane \ athtis. 
Seon artis. 


Ladle untalis. 


oP 
Cralles*| unchalis.) 


sen chhabbis. 
Crvailns sata’as. | 


ie * 
| ai hit 7: ‘ 
U4 a> chauntis 


se chhattis. 


40 


FIGURES, 
+ | go 
Fira 
FP} ge 
ies 
rir | gy 
Fo | gu 
PT | 8g 
rv | ge 
FA | ga 
ry | ge 
o* | 4uO 
o} | uq 
ns uR 
oe U3 
bed uy 
eo | yy 
oY UG 
ov | USO 


NAMES, 
pelts ohalie 
Lael Sl ektalis. 
od Sl thtalis. 
wel las be’ alis. 
vlad tontalis. 
Ul re chaw alis. 
pees paintalis. 
Ural lege chhe alts. 
(jared boos suintalis. 
Bes! artalis. 
| mice athtalis. 
lest unchas. 
lest pachas. 
ws! éhdwan. 


wh tkawan. 

ws bdwan. 

ep repanor tirpan. 

ore chauwan. 
ie) 

wee pachpan. 

oe chhappan. 


cag sattawan. 
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FIGURES. NAMES. ,  _ FiauEns. NAMES. 
a [asim ear ee ARABIC Gat . 
58 | oA | us cso! athawan, || 75 | Vo | ‘OY PES pachhattar. 
59 | °9 | ue oe unsath. 76°) Vi) 79g Pe chhihattar. 
60| 1° | €0 HB sath. 77| VV 199 ae sathattar. 
| | gien\ éhsath. 78 | VA | ‘Qt ne athattar. 
61! “I ae) anon ° 
gins) thsath. 79| Vv} | ee coll undst. 
62] If | @R giusly basath. go | Ae | co = asst. 
ee ee treath or] | ie lh) thast, 
2 tirsath. sl ahast. 
64] TI | gy wcfaud = chaunsath.|| 82 | Af | ce ie lay be’ asi. 
65 | to | gu eae painsath. || 83 | AX c3 ols tirds? 
66] 11 | Se |-gielce chhe’asath.|| 84 | AP | cy oly chara 
67 | 1Vv Go ses sarsath. 85 | Ao | cy lest pachast. 
eee | — arsath, | 86] AY | & | cliem chheas. 
angi athsath. 87 | AV | ae coke satas?. 
69 | 19 | ée cet unhattar. || gg | AA | oe cold athiet. 
PO [80 | Aeaattons” I go.) AY | ee | aS aoween 
71 | vi | 09 | Fes ekhattar. || 99 | 4° | e0 usy nawe or nawwe, 
pee) thhattar. 7 el ican 
72| VF | 92 cor bahattar. te me os \S\ thanawe. 
187). Vin} 88 on tikattar. || 92 | JP | er ssi banawe. 
74| VIF | oy pb chauhattar.'| 93 | YP e@3 osgil 3 tirdnawe. 


ne, 
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FIGURES. | NAMES, FIGURES. NAMES, 


| DEVA- DFEVA- 
ARABIC. | 
NAGARI, Se EON AOMRE. 


94; YT | ex Ussil yam chauranawe 93 | JA} ex ussite athdnawe. 


95 | Jo | ey syilsiv panchanawe usgiks ninanawe. 
ist at an ast Ol eC Only ae eee te 
Gr Se PAChan ae | usa)! |g) navanawe. 
96 | (1 | eg sg lag chhe'anawe. Ae 
iS = 4 sau, 
100 | t** | 900 3 
971 Jv] eo | 59) lens satdnawe. us Sat. 


Rem. In the compounds, nawe is generally contracted to mwe, as 
thanwe, bainwe, or the vowel of m is pronounced very rapidly. In 


Hind? it also takes the form nawwe. 


52. The numbers above one hundred are formed as in 
English,: but the conjunction ‘and’ is not expressed: e.g. 
ES! yo ESI ek sau ek, ‘one hundred (and) one; 40 40 C6 
ek sau do, ‘one hundred (and) two’....... 429 do sau, 
‘two hundred;’ 4%! 4+ .0 do sau ek, and so on to 1000, 
which may be expressed by y+ («8 das sau, ‘ten hundred,’ 
or by a distinct word ,\;» hazar, borrowed from the Persian. 
Similarly 1873 may be expressed by 3,5 y x,le5| atharah 
sau tihattar, ‘eighteen hundred (and) seventy-three,’ or 


Low 


Fb ol 
eight hundred and seventy-three.’ ‘Ninety-nine thou- 


Np ES) ek hazar ath sau tihattar, ‘one thousand 


1 Tn Hindi, the numbers between 100 and 200 are also expressed in two other ways: 
1) by placing the smaller naaier with the adjective termination @ added to it, before 


the word” “gue SAU: e.g re Vass bisa sau, ‘a hundred and twenty,’ literally, ‘one 


hundred oe or possessing twenty :’ 2) by adding to the numeral adjective the noun 
utar (Sanskric wttar, ‘over,’ ‘above’), the initial vowel of which coalesces with the 
termination @ of the numeral into o: eg. pp \ athotar sau ‘one hundred (and) 
eight,’ literally ‘eight over a hundred.’ Such forms are, however, only used in 
counting, and in the Multiplication Table. 
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sand’ is ji csyili ninanawe hazar; but ‘a hundred thou- 
sand’ is expressed by a distinct word $3 lakh (Sanskrit 
laksha); a hundred lacs, or ‘ten millions,’ by the word }, $ 
Laror; a hundred karors, or ‘a thousand millions,’ by the 
word c)\ ard; a hundred ards, or ‘a hundred thousand 


millions,’ by the word WS kharb. 


Sy al eh, tS, oh, andre 
Rem, The numerals ww, )j>, -< > ja, Cyl, and C48, are 
properly collective substantives, and are frequently used as such; arb 
and kharb do not occur as numeral adjectives in Urdii, but they are used 


in Numeration. 


538. By adding to a cardinal number the particle £! 
ek, signifying ‘about,’ ‘or so,’ the idea of indefiniteness 
is given to it: eg. C6! Caw bis ek, ‘about twenty;? yo 
ES) sau ek, ‘a hundred or so.’ “When so used, the numeral 
generally follows the noun it qualifies; as ES\ jl» Quy 
baras char ek, ‘about four years.’ 


Rem. This £S)\ is called pac ayes harfé tankir, “the indefinite 
particle.’ It is occasionally prefixed to nouns, and then has the signifi- 


cation of the English indefinite article. 


54. The numeral 4S! ek, ‘one,’ is rendered indefinite 
by placing after it the word of Gd (said to be the con- 
traction of the word adhd, ‘half,’ but. more probably the 
Sanskrit adi, ‘beginning’); as of ES\ ek ad, ‘beginning 


with one’ ‘one or more,’ ‘a few.’ 


55. Two numerals (not generally consecutive), when 
combined, often convey the idea of indefiniteness: ¢.9. 49 
\= do char (lit. two four), ‘two or three,’ ‘a few;’ Let 89 
das bis, ‘ten or twenty.’ 
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<> Tre Orpinat Numsers. 


Ye ve ne : & = 
) pahila or pahla, first. o) lence chhatwan, | , i 
if 2 sixth. 
aes att = 
Vnoyo dasrad, ‘second.’ eee chhathd, 
ise satan Gecranthe 
Cerne ee SC te ee Lig kw sdtwan, seventh. 
V aad tisrd, third. ee ele 
U's | dthwdn, eighth. 


ks i chautha, ‘fourth.’ 


- alts namodn or navan, ‘ninth,’ 
ores panchwan, “fifth. paleo daswan, ‘tenth? 

The first four of the series are regularly derived from 
the Prakrit. The remaining ordinals are formed from the 
cardinals, by adding the termination wan (corresponding 
to the Sanskrit ¢ama). As in English, in numbers above 
a hundred, the last part of the compound takes the form 
of the ordinal; as ,, \yaand ~ <6) ek sau biswan, ‘the one 


hundred fend). twentieth.’ 


56. The ordinals are regularly inflected like adjectives 


. ending m \— @ 29. |, lal panchwan, ‘the fifth,’ Fem. 


Oe panchwin, Formative mase. (2 y= panchwen. 


CottectiveE NUMBERS. 


547. Collective numerals may be formed by adding to 
the cardinals the adjective terminations |+ d@, s+ 7; as 
Lun isd, ‘a score;’ lund l> chalisd, ‘an aggregate of forty ; 


oud battisi, ‘an aggregate of thirty-two.’ 


58. The following nouns are used as collective numerals: 


? Ran 
Veer Jord, ) . 


- alSg gala, ‘an aggregate of five.’ 
es ; 
a pair,’ couple. 


Coz 
asia Jjort, oS) 9S kort, ‘a score.’ 

4 ter iG ° vies Bk tts 

QS gandd, a quaternion,’mostly Vi St smkrd, a hundred.’ 


applicu to four cowries. 


56 COLLECTIVE NUMBERS. 


They are used as substantives, taking the noun after 
them in the genitive case, or in apposition.—The word 
\:%. is always used in lieu of y~ sau; a) in Numeration ; 
as As! ékai, ‘units,’ Uae daha?, ‘tens,’ ast Se saikre, 
‘hundreds,’ \j» hazar, ‘thousands ? b) in speaking of 
Interest; ‘e.g. ostS.o au) wean panch rupwe saikre, ‘five 
rupees per cent.’ 

Rem. The phrase ‘ per cent.’ is also very gencrally expressed by the 
Persian phrase wo ee Ji sad, or 52 Ss fi sadi. 


59. The cardinal numbers, especially the tens, may 
also be used as collective numerals; as (uw. l= char bis, 
‘four twenties.’ More commonly, however, the cardinal 
number is put in the Formative plural, and is then used to 
convey the idea of 1) znelustveness or totality; as _ 454 donon, 
‘the two together,’ ‘both’ (the medial ” of donon is inserted 
for euphony); (3 tno, ‘the three together,’ ‘all the 
three ;? and in some cases, to add force to the form, the 
crude form of the numeral is added to the Formative; as 
1 (sel athon ath, ‘the whole eight,’ Wt. ‘the eight of the 
eight :’ 2) indefiniteness or numerousness, 11 which case the 
higher numerals are of course used, and the word hn 
saikra is employed in lieu of ys sau: e.g. us Ei sailed 
ul 
at hazdron admi, ‘thousands of men,’ ‘men in thousands;’ 


ghar, “hundreds of houses,’ Jit. ‘houses in hundreds 3’ 


<A 
by 96! lakion rupae, “lacs of rupees.’ 


Rem. a. It would appear from the current usage of the cognate 
Gialects, that this form originally expressed collectiveness alone, and 
hence oy be assumed by the lower numbers also; ¢.g, Sindhi wise! 3 


vihen, ‘in twenties.’ 


DISTRIBUTIVES AND MULTIPLICATIVES. 57 


Rem. b. By adding to the numeral Est the affix of intensity, \y— 
eld, we have the form \LS\ akela, ‘one by itself, ‘alone,’ corresponding 


to the series sso donon, Uses? tinon, ete. 
DistristutivE NUMERALS. 


60. The distributives are expressed by repeating the 
cardinal numbers once: e.g. 2%) <6\ ek ek, ‘one at a 
time,’ ‘singly,’ ‘one apiece ;’ 40 0 do do, “by twos,’ ‘two 
apiece.’ 


Mottiericative NuMERALS. 


61. The multiplicatives are formed from the cardi- 
nals: 1) by adding to them the word LS guna (fem. eS 
guni), ‘time,’ ‘fold; a EE Ge dogund, ov duguni, (whence 
by contraction, LS dugna, and, by elision of g, the more 


‘common b,3 dina), ‘two-fold;’ LS tiguna, ‘threefold? ges 


chaugund, ‘fourfold:’ 2) by adding the termination \,» hard 


or ahra; as pee 


‘double,’ ‘twofold;’ \.5 tiara or tihra, ‘triple,’ ‘threefold.’ 


| ehahrd, ‘single; \.»,0 dohara or dohra, 


Rem. a. The Persian and Arabic multiplicatives are also frequently 


used: the construction of these is given in §§ 103, 133. 


Rem. b. The word LS guna is derived from the Sanskrit guna, 
* quality,’ etc; the affix Vp hara@ (contracted from es hard) from tha 


Sanskrit vara, by elision of v, and insertion of a euphonic hf, 


Noumerat ADVERBS. 


62. ‘The numeral adverbs once, twice, thrice, etc. are 
expressed by adding to the cardinals the word jb dar, or 
Lb bara, ‘time’ (Sanskrit vara), or one of the synonymous 
Arabic words dete daf‘a, 3, martaba: as 28) ek bar or 
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bed 2S) ck daf'a or a5 ye ES:' ek marfaba, ‘once ;’ L 40 do 
bar, \j 9 dobara, &5;~ 43 do martaba, ete., ‘twice; jb god 
tin bar, \yli tba, or 4x59 3 tin daf‘a, ete., ‘thrice.’ 

fem. The sae affixes (with the change of \,L bara into ak bara) 
are used with the Persian cardinal numbers (§ 104). 

63. Numeral adverbs showing in what order certain 
facts are treated, are expressed by employing the ordinals 
in the Formative singular: e.g. 4. puhile, ‘firstly ;’ ooo 
disre, ‘secondly ;’ s,.i fasre, ‘thirdly,’ ete.; or by using 
the Persian ordinals; as ,},\ avval, ‘firstly,’ ase duwum, 

' ‘secondly,’ ete. (§ 104). 


FractionaL NuMBERS. 


64. The fractional numbers are: a) Substantives; as 


re pa’o,* . laol adha, ‘a half’ 
i a quarter.’ : : 
Uot!ge saewa’t, “one and a quarter.’ 


ey rs chauth@ 2, 
© dls tina's, ‘a third? 

Rem. The fractional numbers of the Arabic are also of frequent 
occurrence: ¢.g. ae) nisf, ‘a half,’ EG suls, ‘a third,’ ete. (§ 134); 


whee 6 : 3 
apd the Persian ead tm, half,’ is occasionally used. 


b) Adjectives; as 


u- : 
aus ‘ 
ws? paun, [, é coy he sdrhe, one half more.’ 
ee one quarter less. ae Re 
a) paune, S10 derh, one and a half,’ 


last adha, x01 adh, sol adh, ‘half? |  dla}\ arha’, 
; Per ae two and a half,’ 
Ves sawd, a quarter more.’ igles dha’, 


= 
; gl is derived from the Sanskrit pada; eo) from the Sanskrit trit?7yanga, 
we and <9 from the 8. adj. padona; \» Js} from the 8. arddha; V gus from the 


S. sapada (sa + pada), ‘with a quarter,’ djl» from the S. sarddha (sa+arddha),y 
‘with a half? ‘ 
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65. These fractions always precede the numeral or the 
noun with which they are used ; and the unit employed 
in using them is 1, from 1 to 99 inclusive; 100, from 100 
to 999 inclusive, and so on: e.g. Let est ip paune bis = 20— 

7oit— 103; pay Ss sawa unis = 19 I+g=195; but yy 
y= paune sau=100—4 of 100= 75; 42 40 ly» sawa do saw= 
200 +4 of 100= 295; ae \4s sawd hazar = 1000+4 of 
1000 =1250; \j> yo 9 paune do hazir=2000—4 of 
1000 =1750. 


66. J» paun, differs from — 5) paune, inasmuch as it is 
generally used with units only; as l2,, .» paun riipaya, 
‘a rupee minus a quarter,’ de. ‘2 of arupee;’ -F 4» paun 
gaz, ‘2 of a yard.’ 

laot adhd, ‘half,’ is an ordinary adjective, and is used 
accordingly. 

jl. sayhe, is used in the same manner as e-j9 and 
\,., but only with numerals after 25 e.g. yi aajle sarhe 
tin, ‘three and a half;’ \> crjle sdrhe char, ‘four and a 


half,’ ete. Similarly 42 .j3 crfle sdirhe tin sau, ‘three 


hundred and fifty,’ Y l= cadjle sdirhe chair sau, ‘four 
hundred and fifty,’ etc.; and )\j> 5.3 ajle sdphe tin hazar, 
‘three thousand five hundred,’ and so on. 

sud ¢ derh is used with units of measure, quantity, ete. 
(as one yard, one maund), and with the Comeau numerals 
ye SAU, )\ 3d hazar, etc.: ¢.g. Be) ste derh gaz, ‘one He and 
a half;’ ee 30 6 derh man, ‘one maund and a half}? yo so 


derh sau, ‘one hundred and fifty? )\;» 3% > derh hear, one 


Beard five hundred.’ 


cella}! arhitt also is used with collective numerals and 
nouns denoting measure, quantity, etc., which may be in 


the singular or the plural, as in the case of the integers: 
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C.J. ce ol} ahi sau, ‘two hundred and ee yp sila 


arhar hazar, ‘two thousand five hundred ;’ sla" arhitt 


; a Ley 
gaz, ‘two yardsand a half;’ a 19) Tes ‘| arhiat riipiya, ‘two 


rupees and a half.’ 


Rem. From these fractions are derived other nouns and adjectives 

See ree ‘ ane. ‘ Ope ‘ <2 

signifying consisting of,’ containing,’ at the rate of,’ etc. eg. \y 
Eb Seiya cate Aihests ae re 

pauwd, consisting of, or containing, one pda’o: 10) Pe sawayd and Ly gus 

eureene Oi Ac ‘ ae 

sawaiyd, consisting of one and a quarter,’ or at the rate of 14;’ le} oy) 


¢ . 
deorha, half as much again.’ 


67. Other fractional numbers are: a) those which are 
formed from the integers, or from the fractions, adjectives 
or substantives ; as 


gl sot adh pao =3 of 3=}. CALS 90 do tiha’t = 3. 
& t eS 
al sd derh pa’o=1h of = 8. ue wy tin pa’o, 


rin 
, ela ai arha’ tpa@o=21 of L=§. | se iy woe tin chautha’?, 


ere 


6) those which have a special application, and are 
formed by adding to the fractions al pwo and xo\ adh the 
suffix ‘y= eld, or J la; as Yl paola, ‘a quarter of any coin;’ 
rol adheli, “half a pice’ (paisa);' caerol adheli, ‘half a 
rupee.’ ; 


RAKAM (03))- 


68. Distinct from the system of notation noticed above is 
that called a3) rakam (an Arabic word signifying ‘writing, 
or price-mark’ on a thing), which is always used in re- 
cording pecuniary transactions, or computations involving 
weight, measure (of land), such as maunds, bighas, ete. (as 
shown in the Plate adjoining). It is taken, for the most 
part, from the initial letters of the names of the Arabic 
numerals: ¢.g. ,242 one is a contraction of the Arabic osc 


a 


ae. 


= 
Sie 
a 


a) 


ous 
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‘adad; lexc two, of the Arabic dual, loss ‘adadin; os 
three, ate the Arabic ab salésa, ana so on (See Avabie 
numerals, § 129). 


PERSIAN AND ARABIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 


69. The Urdu borrows largely from the Persian and 
Arabic languages, and the words borrowed are frequently 
treated according to the rules of inflection peculiar to the 
language from which they are taken. A knowledge of 


-._ some of the most important facts of Persian and Arabic 


inflection is therefore indispensably necessary to the 
student of Urdu. 


PERSIAN CONSTRUCTIONS. 


70. Gender.—There is no distinction of genders in 

Persian. The distinction of sex is indicated, asin English, 
. co 

by the use of different words; as 0,0 man, .,; woman; or 

by the aid of the words ,i nar, ‘male,’ sul. mada, ‘female;? 

as ji ns sheré nar, ‘a male tiger, sulv 8 sheré mada, ‘a 


- female tiger.’ 


71. Declension.—In the declension of nouns, the cases, 
with the exception of the genitive, accusative, and voca- 
tive, are formed by means of prepositions, as in English. 
The only cases which demand notice in connection with 
Urdi are the genitive and the vocative. 


ae GENITIVE. 


72. The ‘relation of the genitive case’ («lst Z2afat) 
is indicated by placing the determined or governing noun 
first, with the vowel casra (called Witlsl 3,08 the kasra of 
annexation) attached to its final letter; as CL ols “lmée 
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tibb, ‘the science, or art, of medicine;’ Mae pet shahré 
-bagdad, ‘the city of Bagdad” Ifthe governing noun end 
in s= a, or -s> 2, hamea must be employed to enounce the 
kasra (which need not then be written, since hamza can 
occur in such a position for no other purpose); ¢.7. aia 2eLe 
or Xi Klee malikaé hind, ‘the Queen of India;’ ly,0 sale 
muhvé daryit, ‘the fish of the sea.? When the first, or 
governing word, ends in either of the long vowels \— @, 
»2 @ or 0, the hamea is followed by ,s (the eg ye); 5; as 
wx J pre takht, ‘the foot of the throne ;’ _.~»; uss) THE 
zamin, ‘the face of the earth.’ 


Rem. a. In employing this construction in Urdi, a Hindi proper 
name may stand in the place of the governed noun, but the governing 
noun must be Persian or Arabic: ¢.9. ah ee shahré barelt, ‘ the city 
of Bareli’ (Bareilly). 


Rem. b. Whatever be the sign of the ¢zdfat, its sound in Urdi is 
always that of short e (é), between the hasra and the ya’é majhil. 


73. The genitive may also be formed by reversing the 
order of the words and placing the governed noun first, 
in which case the zzdfat is not used: e.g. sly 4d shahr pa- 
Nah= pts sky panahé shahr, ‘the protection of the city,’ ‘ 
wall of defence round a city sky (l= jahdn pandh= s\ 
> panahe jahan, “the refuge of the world,’ ‘His Majesty.’ 
But the more common result of this construction is either 
an attributive compound (corresponding to the Bahuvrihi of 
the Sanskrit); asJa eu. sang-dil, oe a heart of 
stone,’ ‘hard-hearted ;’ upled fil-tan, ‘elephant- bodied ;? 

use) wy) pari-ru, oe faced ;’ or a determinative Ee: 
(corresponding to the Tatpurusha of the Sanskrit) ; oe 
dolire pand-nima, ‘the book of counsels ;? 3s shab-gah, . 

‘night- time.’ 


Ca 
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Tar Vocattve. 


74. The vocative case may be formed as in Eng glish, by. 
prefixing an interjection to the nominative: e.g. Led os 
ai dost, ‘O friend,’ but another common way of forming 
it is to add the Ee mination |= @ to the nominative ; as Ya 
dila, ‘O heart;? \x4,0 dosta, ‘O friend.’ If the nominative 


-endind,a ne ee y is inserted between it and the affix; 


eg. Liss khuda-yi, ‘O God.’ 
THe Prvrat. 


75. The terminations of the plural are two; namely (,\= 
an for things animate, and \» fa for things inanimate: e.g. 
oj, mard, ‘aman,’ pl. _\o;~ mardan ; dle suki, “a cup- 


bearer,’ pl. ls sakiyiin; jl) bar, ‘a time,’ pl. lsh barha; 


- Sls sail, ‘a year,’ pl. Wl. saa. There are exceptions how- 


ever, chiefly in the use of the plural affix hé@ (which in 
Persia would appear to be now used generally to form the 
pl. of all nouns): e.g. :\,> chirdigiin, lamps,’ oul aspha, 
‘horses.’ Ifthe singular end in sa, this letter is changed 
into <%g before the termination G@ is added, and dropped 


before the addition of Az: eg. (ox bandagan, ‘slaves,’ 


eu a = 6% 
‘servants,’ from sax banda; \,3\4 khdnahd, ‘houses,’ from 
als. khdna. And if the singular end in @, a euphonic .s 
i . =, Co - as 
y is inserted between it and the affix dz; as (Lyk parsd- 
c Po =e ) 
yan, ‘the devout,’ from ls, pdrsd, “devout. 


76. The Persian plural of nouns denoting inanimate 
things is also formed, in imitation of the Arabic, by the 
addition of the termination c+|< dé to the singular: eg. 
culo déh-at, ‘villages,’ ‘the ay (in contradistinction 
to ‘the eet) from » déh, ‘a village;? colyy; zewar-at, 
‘ornaments,’ ‘jewels,’ from yj Zewar 5; Sisal hdgqaz-at, ' 
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‘papers,’ ‘documents,’ from d2l§ fdgaz. If s— a be the 
final letter of the singular, it is changed into cJ before 
the pl. affix isadded: eg. wl=b ndmaat, ‘letters,’ from 
deli nana. 


Tur ADJECTIVE. 


77. The construction of the genitive case is also that 
of the noun and its qualifying adjective, the adjective 
being generally placed after the noun: e.g. ES Oye mardé 
nek, ‘a good man,’ 3 ne wt ; eabané shirin, ‘a sweet tongue.’ 


78. The adjective however often precedes the substan- 
tive, and in that case the zzdfat is dispensed with: eg. 
oy Ei nek mard, ‘a good man.’ But more generally in 
this construction, the adjective and noun together form 
either a deternunative compound (corresponding to the Kar- 
madharaya of the Sanskrit) ; AS jy) Fins 2 rakhshinda-roz, 

“shining day,’ () pS rs hush navis, ‘a neat writer? 
or an attributive compound (similar to the Bahwvrthi of the 
Sanskrit): e.g. Chy Bees khib-strat, “handsome-faced,’ 
‘handsome ;? (sy a bad-kho, ‘ill-behaved,’ ‘having a bad 
disposition;’ «4 CS.i nek-ndm, ‘having a good name,’ ‘cele- 
brated.’ 


Comparison oF ADJECTIVES. 


79. The comparative of an adjective is formed by adding 
to the positive the termination 55 tar ; the superlative, by 
adding uip tarin: eg. 


“ed béh, ‘ good,’ ae béh-tar, better, ae ) béh-tartn, ‘best,’ 
12) ~ Ye ° 
oy bad, ‘bad,’ yp bad-tar (or yp pais j ; 
, 4 worst. 
bat-tar), worse,’ 


on be bat-tarin 
‘sks facil “i domed (a fail ‘ V3! 
u~\s fazil, learned, o\: fazil-tar, more oe 


a“ 
learned,’ learned.’ 


B\3 s fazil-tarin, ‘most 


cc ir, = 
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Rem. a. The suffixes yp and _,) 5 are frequently added to the Arabic 


superlative (§ 106); e.g. x AEP aula-tar, ‘ better,’ uy ssi auld- 


tarin. ‘best.’ Such forms may be regarded as double comparatives and 
superlatives, 

Rem. b. The suffix | a adds the idea of intensiveness to the signi- 
fication of an adjective; as \& pe Khwusha, “very happy,’ from Ce 
“happy” 

Tue Infinitive snp VerpaL Novn. 

80. Persian infinitives are of rare occurrence in Urdi, 
but derivatives from them, as also from the verbal root, 
are frequently met with. 

81. The infinitive always ends in one of the syllables 0 


: Fopon ei ene 
dan or ji tan; as x9 didan, “to see;’ 285 guftan, ‘to 


_ speak.’ 


82. The root (which is also the form of the singular 
imperative) is commonly used as a noun of action or 
abstract substantive. To obtain the root from the infini- 
tive, it is sufficient, occasionally, to simply drop the 
characteristic termination of the latter: eg. 4) parwar, 
from ..,2j5, ‘to protect;’ . kan, from .,0: ‘to dig.’ But, 
generally, the letter immediately preceding the termina- 
tion is either dropped as well, or changed into some other 
letter or letters; ¢.g..,\o dan, from milo ‘to know;’ jlo dar, 
from LESS ‘to have or possess;’ \) baz, from 43 iM ‘to play,’ 
ete. ; jl. «az, from ool ‘to make ;’ ws kun, from Bs ‘to 
do or act;’ ay band, from ww ‘to bind or fasten;’ ,f and 
csiS gos from 285 ‘to speak.’ 


VersbaL ADJECTIVES. 


838. Past Participles are formed from infinitives, by 


changing the final ,, into silents. They may have both an 
5 
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active and a passive signification (though more commonly 
the latter), and may be used either as adjectives or sub- 
stantives: ¢.g. sso dida, ‘seeing,’ ‘seen,’ ‘the eye’ (frora 
werd ‘to see’); 345» parwarda, ‘protected,’ ‘a protégé.’ 
The past participles of some neuter verbs generally have 
the signification of the present part. ; as-is khufta, 
‘sleeping,’ ‘asleep’ (from res ‘to sleep’); deg Ls shayista, 
‘decent,’ ‘proper,’ ‘becoming’ (from pangs ‘to become,’ 
‘to be worth’). 


84. Passive participles are of frequent occurrence in 
composition with nouns, forming therewith determinative 
compounds (like the Tatpwrusha of the Sanskrit): ¢.g. Sls 
Ayres sal-khwurda, ‘old in years;? s2y44) ale sdya-parwarda, 
‘brought up in the shade,’ ‘delicately reared.’ Occasion- 
ally the final s of participles ending in yu is dropped; as 

am (e) Be es Pie AS . 
og) GH; 2ang-alud (= soJ1 2&;), ‘covered with rust,’ 
‘rusty.’ 


fem. The participle ending in & fa docs not appear to be so uscd; 
but it seems probable that many words, as ~-s.0 “a friend,’ cere 
‘fortune,’ ru» ‘intoxicated’ (= Sanskrit AM), which are now used 


as substantives and adjectives, were originally past participles. 


85. Active Participles, adjectives, and nouns of agency, 
are formed :—a) By adding to the roots of verbs the ter- 
minations: 

1) = a; as lo dad, “knowing,’ ‘learned,’ ‘wise,’ ‘a 
sage’ (from the root of pede ‘to know’); lw bind, ‘see- 
ing,’ ‘seer’ (from ex} Fin, the root of jw ‘to see’); bf 
goyit, ‘speaking,’ ‘speaker,’ ‘an orator’ (from the root of 
0s ‘to speak’); N55 tawand, ‘powerful’ (from the root 
of pees ‘to be able’).  Participles so formed sometimes 
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~ have a passive, as well as an active, signification ; e.g. \ ids 
pazira, ‘accepting,’ and ‘accepted’ (from the root of wes 
‘to ee 

2) U\— an; as wb > so se ‘seeking,’ ‘secker’ (from the 
root of cas es seek’); (ley rawan, ‘going? (from thé 
root of 23) ‘to go’); (lb bardn, ‘raining,’ ‘rain’ (from the 
root of Jw 5b “to rain’); GS goyai, ‘speaking,’ ‘speaker,’ 
‘an orator? (from the root of ws ‘to speak’). 

8) sit anda (or ONE 5 AS xe, ravanda, ‘going,’ ‘goer’ 
(from the root of 23, ‘to so") sacs kuninda, ‘doing,’ 
‘doer’ (from the ae of 3S ‘to do’); oy y= joyanda, 
‘secking,’ ‘seeker’ (from ae oy of pw ‘to seek’). 

Rem. This suffix may be attached to the root of any verb, and, like 
the preceding suffix an, often forms appellatives as well as present par- 
ticiples. Like the corresponding suffix MN, wala, of the Hindi, it is 
sometimes added to nouns also; ¢.g. baw sharminda, ‘ashamed,’ 
‘bashful’ (from a ‘shame’ ye Tt PoC se takes the form ies as 
Aue * par at S 5351); “flying,’ “a bird,’ => charand (= IN >), 
‘grazing,’ ‘an animal.’ Occasionally, too, it would appear to take the 
form sj; as eee farkhunda, ‘happy,’ ‘fortunate.’ The original 
suffix appears to have been the same as the Sanskrit Wed ant. 

b) By adding the root of a verb to a noun, and thus 
forming a determinative compound (corresponding to the 
Tatpurusha of the Sanskrit). The root governs the noun: 

1) In the accusative; as wiayS kar-dan, ‘knowing work,’ 
‘skilful ;? lees j zumin-dar, ‘holding or possessing land,’ 
‘a landholder;’ iu mal-guzar, “paying revenue,’ ‘one 
who pays nae ‘a tenant ;’ nee na‘l-bund, ‘fastening 
or fixing a shoe’ (on a horse, ete.), “a farrier,’ 

2) In the ablative; as yj tas shamsher-zan, ‘striking 
with the sword,’ ‘a swordsman’ (from the root of ..,4; ‘to 


strike o 
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3) In the locative; a8 juts ~ & takht-nishin, ‘sitting 
on a throne,’ ‘a king’ (from the root of cpus Sto St) 
ew ax subh-khez, ‘rising in the early morning,’ ‘one who 
so rises,’ and thence, ‘a morning-thief’ (from the root of 
(you to rise’). 

tem. a. The root in the ernie construction often gives the significa- 
tion of the passive participle: e. g. js lA Lhana-sdz, “made in the 
house,’ ‘home-made ;’ ee lod Khuda bakhsh, “given by God? 
(from the root of Sooke ‘to bestow’); pales ri-shinas, ‘known by 


the face,’ ‘an acquaintance’ (from the root of ees “to know,’ ete.). 


Rem. 6. In Urdii a Persian root is occasionally joined to a Hindi 


6 ane edges Bree 3 E w ZF ¢ 
word, which, if it end in @, is inflected: e.g. jks se a watch- 
; eae ‘ fet ss * ‘ eee 
maker ; Soy es!ge a mace-bearer’ ( )l0,2 being the root of ,!9,9 
6 Preeti] . ‘¢ . 
to carry,’ ete.); jl este) one who repeatedly plays jokes,’ a jester;’ 


gk usiss ‘one who plies the whip,’ ‘a whipper.’ 


ce) By adding a passive participle to a noun; as (lm 
do jahan-dida, ‘one who has seen the world,’ ‘experi- 
enced ;? sous re gam-khwurda, ‘one who nas suffered 
sorrow.’ 

d) By adding the suffixes ,U dar and j\o dar to apoco- 
pated infinitives (the former to those ending in ,3, and 
the latter to those ending in ..,o), and eliding the & or » 
of the infinitive termination; eg. ils khwaslar (for 
WV ewly), fone who makes arequest,’ ‘a petitioner’ (from 
wrely ‘to wish,’ ete.); jlo ye kharidar (for j\oa, 3), ‘a 
purchaser’ (from .0) ye ‘to purchase’), ; 

fem. These suffixes sometimes form adjectives with a passive sig- 
nification ; as iS giriftar, “taken captive,’ ‘captive’ (from ops ‘to 


take or scize’), They are also used to form abstract substantives (§ 97). 
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Surrixes Formina Nouns oF AGENcY, 


86. Nouns of agency, and adjectives, are also formed 
by adding to substantives the following suffixes : 


—_ co ==, e- . 
1) 8 kar; )\G.0 dast-kar, ‘a handicraftsman,’ ‘an arti- 
ficer’ (from wo Shand’); lie yafa-kar, ‘an oppressor’ 
(from li> ‘oppression’); i pesh-kir, ‘an assistant,’ 
‘an agent’ (from (A. ‘before’). 
yA mae Ge ° - 
2) Kf gar; as wx khidmat-gar, ‘a servant’ (from 
ye gar, Ss Z ) 
a oe: TM Aiea = ¢ : ets 
wis ‘service’); ja» parhez-gar, abstinent, a 
and tee oan ae 8 Sets IP A gies he aes 
devout man’ (from j.» » abstinence’); \F sS gundh-gar, 
° A . A ° - 
‘an offender,’ ‘a sinner’ (from s\:5 ‘sin’); \f pie sidam-gar, 
° ¢ . ZY 
‘unjust,’ ‘an oppressor’ (from eo oppression’); \%t, 
as ae : ¢ 
yadgar, ‘a memorial,’ ‘a monument’ (from of ‘remem- 
brance’). 
Rem. The idea of agency is sometimes not very prominent: e.g. 


ACG he roz-gar, ‘ time,’ “ the world,’ “ fortune’ (from js) “ day’). 


Geom = : - 
8) S gar; as Sst ahan-gar, ‘a blacksmith’ (from _.,»1 

be oe s Go ° 
‘iron’) Sate sild-gar, ‘a book-binder’ (from wt> ‘a skin,’ 
om. ee ¢ Oi a afide cane I\ 
‘a volume’); 5); zar-gar, ‘a gold-smith’ (from _,; ‘gold’); 
ZA = ( ). (fen 6 r). 
pf that shisha-gar, ‘a glass-blower (ao direds “ glass’); 

4 : 6 5 > (fp 2 i0n? 

iS aie silam-gar, °an oppressor (from ex: oppression ye 
Rem. ys har is, originally, a noun, signifying ‘work,’ ‘action;’ but 
it is commonly used as a suffix, denoting ‘work,’ or ‘ the doing, or docr 
of, a work.’ In AS the ES of Ns is softened into 2%, these letters 
z A . . . ZA 
being interchangeable. The suffix 5S is simply a contraction of lS; 
it most frequently indicates ‘a worker, ‘a maker,’ but it is inter- 

sir both fant 
changeable with both )& and jb. 
td a 3 7 

of “possessor;’ e.g. Fo \_ tuwangar, “one possessing power,’ ‘rich.’ These 
affixes correspond to the Sanskrit @TT and AT at the end of com- 


pounds; e.g. HAATC, TAATT, (EAHT, TAHT. 


: Z Vat tae 
Occasionally 5 has the signification 
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ri oF, > a ri , ¢ ~ 

1) > chi; aS > yb bawar-chi (lit. “one possessing 
trust or confidence’), ‘a cook’ (from 4 ‘trust, confidence’); 

Wak ree : eae 
ee mash‘al-chi, ‘a torch-bearer’ (and, in India) ‘a 
cook’s mate’ (from (et. “a torch’). If the final letter of 
the noun be s (silent), it is dropped before the termination 
: : Pa 8. Thier ya eo ; ’ : “fe 
is added; as ss khazin-chi, “a treasurer’ (from «\js 
‘treasure ’). 


Rem. This suffix is derived from the Turkish. 


5) wh ban, or .,\, wan, signifying ‘keeping, watching, or 
guarding; as uh bay-ban, ‘a gardencr’ (from a ‘a 
garden’); .,b)2 dar-ban, and .4\,,0 dar-wan, ‘a gatekeeper,’ 
‘a porter’ (from jo ‘a gate’); lu & gireldn, ‘the collar of 
a garment’ (dit. ‘that which protects the 5 or ‘neck’); 
obey mihrbin, benevolent,’ ‘affectionate, ‘kind’ (lit. 
‘euarding or keeping as; or affection’). 

Rem. This suffix is occasionally attached to Hindi words also: e.g. 
ws siF gayi-wan, or asi gayi-ban (=\, uss) “a cart man, 
or carter.’ The original suffix is doubtless ol (related to the Sanskrit 


Fl vant), the letters — and y being interchangeable. 


87. PossrsstvE ADJECTIVES and substantives are formed 
by adding to substantives the following suffixes, denoting 
‘possession,’ ‘affection,’ or ‘fullness’ : 


1) yl Or yl dwar; as 41 ob 3 2aban-awar, “possessing 
speech,’ ‘eloquent’ (from (bj ‘speech’); 4\).5 2or-dwar, 
‘possessing strength,’ ‘strong,’ ‘an athlete’ (from 4; 
percueth), le dil-awar, “Possessing heart,’ ‘brave,’ 
warlike’ (from $2 ‘heart’); \,.4-dakht-Gwar, ‘fortunate? 
(from ~-4>‘fortune’)., This affix is sometimes contracted 
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to '< ar; eg. jl. sal-ar (lit. ‘possessed of years,’ ‘old,’ 
{4 . - _— 
and thence, ) ‘a chief, or leader’; j\y0 diw-ar, ‘a wall? 
Shea : : 
(Zit. “possessing a stratum, or foundation,’ from a, for ,'o, 
by imala, or change of vowel). 


Lem. In some words the suffix dr is redundant: ¢.9. Kay zang-ar 
(= 5) rust,’ also written NG zang- ae the letters , and } being 


interchangeable. So also J's: 2 for ) Vad “a wall’ 


2) yy War; AS jil> Teter: life,’ ‘an animal? (from 
we ‘life’); sj. sar-war, ‘a chief, or leader’ (from oe 
‘head’); 44 &.$ kina-war, ‘rancorous,’ ‘malevolent’ (from 
&.§ ‘rancour’); js hunar-war, ‘possessing virtue or 
merit,’ ‘skilful,’ ‘accomplished’ (from ‘virtue,’ ‘merit’). 
This suffix occasionally takes the form ,,~ wr; e.g. oe 
dustir, ‘ oe minister,’ cte. (from 3 ‘hand,’ * power,’ 
ete. ); wes CA ‘vexed,’ ‘afflicted’ (from 2 ‘vexation,’ 
‘sorrow’); 45 Si muzdur (but, in India, mazdur), ‘a hire- 
ling’ (from 4} ‘hire’). 

3) jl, war; as_,', ‘yee umed-war, ‘having hope,’ ‘hopeful’ 
(from o.+\ hope’); JM Sqe Sog-war, “having grief,’ “mourn- 
ing,’ ‘afflicted’ (from 2% ‘grief,’ ‘sorrow’). 


4) yb yar; as les: bakht-yar, ‘fortunate’ (from wk 
‘fortune’); jl. shahr-yar, ‘possessor, or lord of the city,’ 
‘a king’ (from 5 ‘city’); lets» hosh-ydr, ‘possessing 
sense,’ ‘sensible,’ ‘prudent’ (from (5,5 ‘sense,’ ete.). In 
a few words this suffix is contracted to »> er: e.g. po diler, 
‘ possessing heart,’ ‘bold,’ ‘valiant,’ =_,Jo dil-dwar. 


Rem. The suffix a or shen dwar is properly (though not used as) 
the root of the verb Bout “to Brine ;’ and to this is related the suffix 1, 


for », the root of the verb .)2; 3 ‘to bear or earry,’ which, when com» 
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~~ Us PS ee 
pounded with the preposition 1, becomes jy}, and being inter- 
changeable. From 4 again, by lengthening the vowel, is formed the 


suffix y\,. The suffix )\, is but another form of 5, OF yo. 


- e - ¢ ea 
5) sls Sr; AS jue, Sharm-sar, ‘bashful,’ “modest? (from 
ren’ ) 
& ‘shame’). 
(J (a Gn 1G . ¢ ° ° 
6) dav mand; sorAi\o danishmand, “possessing learning, 
° . ‘ ¢ ° 
or wisdom,’ ‘learned,’ ‘wise’ (from (wie ‘knowledge,’ ete. ); 
Beatie ( ice oe 0). 
aal.d daulat-mand, ‘wealthy’ (from —J,3 ‘wealth’); 
% . Cs are 
drslic akl-mand, ‘sensible,’ ‘wise? (from Jie ‘understand- 
ae SS 3 c Anh 
ing’). This suffix sometimes takes the forms a.+,— wmand, 
ve 17) ta _ 4 . (4 . 
and oi0 umand: e.g. do, barumand, ‘fruitful,’ ‘fertile,’ 
. Cee . 
‘successful,’ ‘happy’ (from » ‘fruit’); oss) anjumand 
CO Ue 5 7 ¢ G 
(and sis=,\ arjmand), ‘precious,’ ‘esteemed’ (from cl 
‘price’). 
oe 
Rem. d=» corresponds to the Sanskrit Haq mant. It occasionally 


also takes the form Ai, the Sanskrit Gq want. 


Are -: 
ory sharm-gin, ‘abashed,’ ‘bashful ;’ 


eve . =. . . . 
ues khishm-gin, ‘inflamed with anger,’ ‘irate’ (from 


os Fann 
7) od gin; as 


Aen ta Si SING Cae ie eR, ich sayawen ado ; . 
pac “anger ds eket gam-gin, ‘sorrowful’ (from ra 
“sorrow’). 

es Ce ee E 
Rem. The original form of ce is oye81 agin, derived from the verb 


a? winters ( . . 
wy) 1, and signifies filled.’ Added to nouns it sometimes serves to 


express a quality, as well as to form a possessive. 


s . o> F < ee - Ce ° 

8) CSU nah; as C6 \sd2 gazab-nak, “inflamed with wrath,’ 
¢ ae 6 be s . 
enraged’ (from WWd2 ‘rage,’ ‘violence’); EfG5a dard- 

hk. “painful? (fr <3 pain’): Eis a Bee ? 
nak, painful’ (from 4,0 “pain’); Esl,» haul-nak, ‘terrible, 
¢ é aes 
fearful’ (from J,» ‘fear,’ ‘terror’). 

27\|- . . 3 
Rem. <S\i more commonly forms adjectives of quality. It would 


appear to be related to the Sanskrit AH naj. It is occasionally added 
to verbal roots and adjectives also, 


i al eal al 
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88. Possessive Adjectives are also formed by prefixirg 
to a substantive : 
2) , ba, signifying ‘possessed of,’ ‘ according to;? as 
yl ba-abri, ‘honourable’ (from .37 ‘honour’); jail ba- 
tamiz, ‘discriminating,’ ‘judicious’ (from j.«3 ‘ discrimi- 
nation,’ “judgment’); sackl ba-ha‘ida, ‘regular’ (from 
sacl ‘a rule’); lil) d¢-wa/fd, ‘faithful’ (from &, ‘ faith’). 

2) Wale sahib (an Arabic noun, signifying ‘possessor,’ 
‘owner’); as (Jo Wale sahib-dil, ‘pious,’ ‘godly’ (Ut. 
‘possessor of the heart’); Jla- Cele sahib-jamil, 
-“beautiful,? ‘handsome’ (from Ji ‘beauty’); slo 
wwai sihib-nasib, ‘fortunate’ (from Cai ‘destiny,’ 
‘fortune’ ). 


89. Nrecative Apsrctives, denoting privation, or the 
absence of a quality, are formed by prefixing to a noun 
one of the following prepositions or adverbs, correspond- 
ing in signification to the English un, zn, dis, less, cte.: 

1) --: be, ‘withont’ (always prefixed to substantives) ; 
as i? — be-parwa, ‘fearless,’ ‘ carcless;’ Cél=)| — be- 
° - ° e - ¢ ° 
tnsif, ‘unjust;’ li, —) be-ewafa, ‘ faithless.’ 

2) es kam, ‘less,’ ‘lacking’ (prefixed to substantives); as 

S (4 ‘ 4 , ¢ s 
dt oS cam-bakht, “luckless;’ 54} »S kam-zor, “ powerless,’ 

v z iene ¢ elie 
‘fecble ;? Ga» as kam-himmat, ‘ spivitless,’ ‘unaspiring.’ 
3) 4 nd, ‘not’ (prefixed, originally, to adjectives alone, 
° . 174 
but, at the present time, to substantives also) ; QS dae| 
= ° . rs a _ _— ¢ 
ni-umed, ‘hopeless,’ ‘despairing ;’ E6\y i nd-pak, “unclean ;’ 
7 ¢ = is ‘ 7 6 4p » 
oe i na-khwush, “displeased ;’ J»\ i nd-ahl, ‘unworthy.’ 

4) ,£ gair, ‘other,’ ‘different,’ ‘opposite’ (borrowed from 
the Arabic, and used before substantives and adjectives); 
as Cileil 2 gair-insif, ‘unjust,’ ~\> .£ gair-hazir, ‘not 

us i wane ‘ (ao ° 
present,’ ‘absent; So» + gair-mumkin, ° impossible,’ 
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5) 31a, ‘not’ (also borrowed from the Arabic, and pre- 
fixed chiefly to substantives, or adjectives employed as 
substantives); as jl) dd-char, ‘helpless,’ ‘remediless ;? 
he) la-jawab, ‘answerless ; jie’ la-wiaris, ‘heirless,’ 
‘unclaimed.’ 


90. Apsectrves or SrmiLitupE are formed by adding 
to substantives the suffixes: 


1) LT disd, lu sd, or jlo 800; 0.9. \ut a Sher-asi, OF \s 
sher-si, OF leac sher-sin, ‘like a tiger,’ ‘tigrish;’ Litoys 
mard-dsd, ‘like a man,’ ‘manly;’ (jlo aye Jirishta-san, 
‘angelic.’ 

Rem. The origin of these suffixes is the verb ene: whence by pre- 
fixing the preposition 1, the verb weet is derived. 

2) jls sr; as jLSla kak-sir, ‘like dust,’ ‘humble;? 
jie sag-sar, ‘ dog-like,’ ‘miserly,’ ‘a miser.’ 

Rem. ye affixed to substantives and adjectives is occasionally synony- 
mous With jw “head;’ e.g. SAGs sag sar,‘ dog-headed,’ ‘an inhabitant 
of a region where the inhabitants have heads like dogs ;’ ke sabuk- 
sar (Sn, ‘light-headed,’ ‘unsteady,’ ‘ foolish.’ 

8) |, war: as aS 2 buzurg-war, ‘like the great,’ ‘ great,’ 
‘excellent; \, 354 zarra-war, ‘atom-like,’ ‘humble.’ 

4) OS gain; as \Ols& khud@egin, ‘like God? (a title of 
kings and great men), ‘most exccllent,’ ‘omnipotent.’ 


Rem. The signification of ‘similitude,’ in the case of both nr and 


oe often passes into that of ‘fitness,’ ‘ worthiness’ (sce § 91, 2, 3). 


--. Cae i . ° 
5) Uke man; as last dsman, ‘like a mill-stone’ (re- 
volving), ‘heaven’ (from (1 ‘a mill-stone’).! 


1 Such is the derivation of Gsman according to native scholars, The Zend furm of 
the word is ashiman, the Sanskrit AXA asman. 


qi 
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\ 


Rem. ube is used in some Persian words with the signification of 


‘possessing,’ but is not found in Urdi. In the word lel it does 


° . ‘ . . “WW: 
not signify possession,’ as Professors Monier Williams and Dowson 


5 . . . ‘ . ee 
affirm, but is redundant. It never can signify possession’ when joined 


- to an adjective. 


6) Uns wash; as Leyte mah-wash, ‘like the moon.’ 


& G y a . 
7) 3, wand; as o3,\8 khuda-wand, ‘like God,’ ‘lord,’ 
° on . . ° 
‘possessor ;? whence, by contraction, 0 i, also signifying 
‘lord,’ ‘master,’ ‘husband.’ 


91. Adjectives denoting fitness or worthiness are formed 


by attaching to substantives the suffixes: 


1) sl= dna; as sls shahina, ‘befitting a king,’ 
. G — ° 
‘royal,’ ‘splendid;’ «&\s,~+ mardana, ‘becoming a man,’ 


‘manly.’ 


Rem. a. Such is the teaching of the native grammarians; but it 
appears far more probable that in these words, as also in alts ~ 45! Dr) 
alo Sls = alin, and-many more, the relative suffix s— (§ 92, 6) 
is added to the plurals pels = Biss etc.: |< also occurs as a 
relative suffix. 

Rem. 6. From the signification of ‘fitness,’ arises that of ‘manner,’ 
which is also common to this suffix, and hence its use in forming 
adverbs: e.g. 4i\»L& ‘royally,’ Ailope ‘in a manly manner ;’ aile,s 
“interestedly.’ 

2) gan; as \Gls shie-gan (for Sls), ‘worthy ofa 
king;’ (\Q\, r@e-gan (for _\s\,), ‘fit to throw on the road,’ 
‘a thing found on the road,’ hence, ‘a thing obtained, or 
lost, for nothing,’ ‘anything worthless.’ 

3) |, war, or x,\, wara; as pls shih-war, ‘ worthy of a 
king,’ ‘princely,’ ‘royal;’ \,5,) duzurg-war, ‘worthy of 
the great,’ ‘great,’ ‘excellent;? \,5,5 gosh-war, or 3,\,4,5 
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gosh-witra, ‘suitable to the ear,’ ‘an earring ;’ gale mith- 
wir, or s)\y>l6 mahwara, ‘adapted to a month,’ ‘monthly 
stipend,’ ete., ‘monthly.’ o 


. ° ° ¢ ° ¢ 
Rem. From the signification of ‘fitness,’ ete., arises that of measure,’ 
' < A. ‘ ‘ a 
“quantity ;’ as yl dvl> jama-war, (fit to make,’ or) sufficient to 
make a garment’ = ,2) dvl=> jama-bhar. The original form of this 


suffix is 1, corresponding to the Sanskrit and Hindi @T bar. 


co e 
Coty khur- 
ani Pe OA 1 (Lp pets im N=. See 
dani, ‘fit to eat,’ ‘eatable’ (from jo,5 “to cat’); | 228 


guftani, ‘fit to utter; 3 x shudana, ‘fit to be.’ 


4) s> 2, added to infinitives only; as 


92. RetattivE Apsectives and Substantives are formed 
by adding to substantives the suffixes: 


1) Jl al, (used to form substantives); as J chang- 

al, ‘a claw’ (from e%= “bent, curved’); Slio dumb-al, 
. . . cPr , 

‘the extremity of a thing,’ ‘a tail’ (from Oso = eo fa 
tail’). 

2) Uls dn; as Gly dyaban, ‘a desert’ (from GT 
Gres 45 (ys 
without water’); Gib payin, ‘end’ (of the foot), ‘ex- 
tremity’ (from (sl ‘foot’); Ul. peshan, ‘the front or 

2 5 . a 6 rae . 1 \ 
foremost part’ (from UL» “before; from (las is derived, 
sla peshani, “the forchead?). 


Tem. The suffix _,!— also forms patronymics and relative nouns of 
place: e.g. a) Iran and oh 3 Taran (from Ir and Tir, sons of 
Faridiin) ; cas ispahan, Ispahan (for les sipahan, from sles 
“an army’). It is sometimes reduhdant: @.g. our = ob{ ‘in- 
habited,’ ‘ peopled.’ 


“te = ° ‘ & Sor) 

8) I< dna; as ailao dast-Gna, ‘a glove’ (from eco 
¢ 9). ae, a ¢ te : = 
po ); slope mard-dna “pertaining toman;’ sles kdsh- 
dna, “a glass-house,’ thence generally, ‘a house;? «Sls 
sal-ana, ‘pertaining to a year,’ ‘ycarly,’ 
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4) OM gain; as \E gird-gan, ‘a walnut’ (from os 
‘round’); (\S3» dih-gdir= '3 89 ‘ pertaining to a village,’ 
‘a villager’ (U3 is the Arabic form of the word); (6; 
bizar-gan (from _§)\;4), ‘a merchant.’ 

5) wily wan, and .., wan (but in Urdii generally occur- 
ring under the form (,~ wr); as jl humayin, ‘fortu- 
nate,’ ‘happy’ (from csss ‘a bird of happy omen,’ 
‘Humay’); (yo garditi, ‘the celestial orb,’ ‘a wheel’ 
(from of ‘revolving’); (sj!) wdzhiti, ‘inverted,’ ‘unfortu- 
uate’ (from j\, ‘inverted ’). 

Rem. The suffixes 0 'y and oe are also relative, and are common 
in Persian, although not frequently occurring in Urdii: e.g. lad 
* pertaining to God,’ ‘a lord;’ gly cr pertaining, or related, to 
self,’ ‘a kinsman.’ These suffixes are all no doubt derived from the 
Sanskrit Tt cant, nom. ATT van. 

bios a: os 5 u\ usturda, ‘arazor’ (from. i\ the root of 
wepel ‘to shave’); ano dasta, ‘a handle’ (from 0 
‘hand’); al; zabdna, ‘flame’ (of fire, etc.), from _b; 
‘tongue; ales dahdna, ‘the bit of a bridle’ (from jlo 
‘mouth’); sj.) 70za, ‘pertaining toa day’ (from j,, ‘day’); 
wl. sala, ‘pertaining to a year;’ ab b LS, yak-tarfa, ‘per- 
taining to one side,’ ‘one-sided’ (from —3,b ES ‘one side’). 

Rem. The suffix y— is sometimes redundant, as in syle chara, deaS 
kina, sls dwaza. 

7) yr7 im, denoting, besides relation, the material of 
which’ a thing is made; as (4; zarin, ‘ golden’ (from yg 
‘gold’); 4) rangin, ‘coloured’ (from 2%, ‘colour’); 
ae sangin, ‘of stone; Sai namaiin, “salty eee 
postin, a cloak or jacket made of a skin’ (5). 
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Rem. In lieu of (> the form 43> sometimes occurs: @.g. bnabdad 
pashmina, “made of wool,’ “woollen ;’ dagesiS ganjina, ‘ that which is 
obtained from a repository of treasure,’ “a treasury.’ The suffix un 
is also used in forming the superlative degree, and is added to many 
words to form degrees of comparison: as (jathe peshin, ‘anterior ;’ 
une pasin, ‘posterior.’ It is sometimes redundant: ¢.g. rds! awwa- 
lin= an ‘ first.’ 

8) us> 2, forming patronymics and other relative ad- 
jectives; as veal pars, ‘of Persia,’ ‘Persian; (sacs hindi. 
‘of India, ‘Indian ; _ols shahi, “pertaining to a king,’ 
‘yoyal;? |i) atishi, ‘of fire,’ ‘fiery ; er khuni, * san- 
guinary,’ ‘bloody,’ ‘a murderer. If the final letter of 
the noun be s= a, it is changed into <% before the suffix ; 
e.g. Sis khanagi (or khdigi) ‘pertaining to the house,’ 
‘domestic.’ 

em.  s> is occasionally redundant, chiefly at the end of Arabic 
words: e.g. isdlins} ‘(tikadi = Noes) “to belicve firmly ;’ ee 


Conley = es Awikice é 
siyadati = CU j increase,’ excess.’ 


93. Adjectives denoting colour, or similitude of colour, 
are formed by means of the suffixes elt fam, and _,,8 gun, 
as od sles seyah-fam, * blackish ;? ols Sel da'l-jam, ‘ruby- 

Gear re AZ So! fn eles Z =) a 
coloured ;? (WS gul-guin, “rose-coloured ;’ _,,5 a3 lala-gui, 
‘tulip-coloured.’ 


Rem. el may also take the forms e's wan, ee pam, and ey bam; 
? ? : 


. 7 FA . A . . 
and ix place of os the form ai is occasionally found. 


94, Adjectives and substantives denoting fellowship, 
companionship, equality, cte., are formed by prefixing to 
a substantive the adverb a> ham, signifying ‘together,’ 


‘same,’ and corresponding to the English ‘fellow,? ‘mate,’ 


a 
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t= . a < 
con,” “0-3” as 30 42 han-dard, ‘fellow-sufferer,’ ‘sym- 


aS | 2 o ¢ . S o oe 
pathetic’ (from 4) ‘pain’); LAs od ham-sins, ‘of “the 
same genus, or class,’ pets “homogencous?? yn a> 


hain umr, ‘of the same ase ‘cooval 5? (gus ham-sabak, 
‘a class-fellow’ (from (jas ‘a lesson’). 

Rem. @> may also occur as the latter part of a compound, a pre- 
pepuon being prefixed to it: e.g. nl baham, ‘together,’ ‘along with ;’ 
ed bar-ham, ‘upon one another,’ ‘confused’ ‘jumbled,’ ‘ angry,’ ed So 


dar-ham, ‘one under another,’ “higgledy-piggledy,’ ‘confused,’ ‘angry.’ 


95. Nouns or Piace, or, \C- lanl asma’é mahan, ealled 
also ay len! asmae aoa (‘nouns that express the 
vessels which contain things’), are formed: a) by placing 
after a noun one of the following nouns: 

1) ol aad, ‘ populated by,’ ‘ city ;’ as obT »\\ elah-abad, 
‘the city of God,’ (Anglice) ‘ Allahabad ;? obT 5) akbar- 
aad, ‘the city of Akbar,’ ‘Agra;’ olT jl.= sls shih-jahdn- 
abad, ‘the city of Shab-jahan,’ a= Venti. 

2) sf gah, ‘place; as NG WS shikar-gah, ‘hunting- 
ground ;’ sf cele badat-gahy: place of worship ;’ a ee 
s\F khwab-gah, ‘sleeping-place,’ ‘ bed-chamber.’ 

Rem, »& also signifies ‘time,’ and is used to form nouns of time 
(be; LEER: asma@ é zaman) ; as s\S sahar-gah, ‘morning’ (from 
ye" “dawn’) ; NS ols sham gah, ‘eventide’ (from pls “evening’). 

3) als khana, ‘house;’ as sls 5\6 har-kLana, ‘a work- 
shop;? als as keutub-kl ana, ‘a library’ (from uss pl. 
of bs ‘a book’); ails out haid-kLana, ‘a prison’ (from 13 
‘imprisonment:’ in India the compound «iis Q.>, from 
the English ‘jail,’ is also commonly used). 


= ZA ae 
Tem. The words ok 1, ol, and & (3 must not be regarded as suffixes. 
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The construction is that of the inverted genitive (§ 73), and forms de~ 


terminative compounds. 


b) a adding the following suffixes to nouns : 


1) yues isda (the Sanskrit wr gies as kul? gul- 
ista, ‘a vose-garden;’ (lua hoh-istin, ‘a riountatneee 
region ;? ju, reg-istin, ‘a sandy place.’ If the noun 
end in a vowel, the initial vowel of the suffix is dropped : 
eg. ey bitstan, ‘a place of fragrance,’ ‘a garden.’ 

2) yd shan; as pale gul-shan, ‘a rose-bed, or rose- 
garden.’ ; 

3) Gnd, or 34 n@e; as SLT Gb-n@e ‘a strait 3? $bLG5 
tang nie, ‘a narrow place,’ ‘a defile,’ ‘a strait’ (also LS; 
tangni). 


A eee of the noun of place is the noun of multitude 
CRS ra ismé kagrat}, which designates the place where 
the otjeot signified by the noun to which the suffix is 
added, is found in large numbers or quantities. It is 
formed by means of the following suffixes : 


1) )\) ear; as Ae gul-zir, ‘a place where roses abound,’ 
‘a rose-garden ;’ | ; pees sabza-zir, ‘a place where verdure 
abounds,’ “a meadow ;’ _\j Ja-edr (contracted from ,\;1), 
‘a place where provisions (l\) abound,’ ‘a market.’ 

2) jlo str; jlurls shakh-sdr, ‘abounding-in branches,’ 
‘a place where branchy trees abound-;’ jluSai namak-sar, 
‘abounding in salt,’ ‘salty,’ ‘a salt-mine;’ \\u2) rukh-sar, 
‘the check,’ ‘ the face.’ 

| , 

3) sb lar; as ju. sang-bar, ‘a place abounding in 
stone,’ ‘a stone-pit ;’ lay Joe-bar, ‘a place abounding in 
streams ;’ 0; zang-bar, ‘the country inhabited by the 
Ethiopians,’ ‘Zanguebar,’ 
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- Rem. yy is related to the Sanskrit QTC vara, ‘a multitude.’ It has 
other significations also; e.g. @) ‘permission,’ ‘approach to royalty,’ as 
2. in Age darbar, ‘the court or levee of a prince:’ 3) ‘time,’ ‘turn,’ as 
Aad yak-bar, ‘one-time,’ ‘once.’ With the suffix ou must not be 
confounded the root of the verb (yu | Xb! to rain,’ which occurs in com- 


pounds: e.g. yep DaS pte -bar, ‘raining or scattering pearls.’ 


4) 23 lakh; as Rice sang-lakh, ‘a place abounding in 
stone; 2Yno dev-lakh (or de’o-likh), ‘a place abounding 
in demons.’ 


96. Connected with the noun of place is the ‘noun 
which is the vessel or receptacle (3%) of a thing,’ and 
which is formed by means of the suffix (lo dan; eg. 
lah namak-dan, ‘a salt-cellar;’ (laces shama'-dan, ‘a 
candle-stick 3? (laa kalam-dan, ‘a pen-case.? 

Rem. This suffix is added to Hindi nouns also, and may take the 
form 3\o; eg. ig \ ugal-dan, (or sia ‘<i ugal-dant), “a spit-box;? 

ne ) pik dan (or slaty pik-dani), ‘a spittoon’—properly, ‘a vessel 
for receiving the ugal or pik, 7.e. the juice of the betel-leaf which is spit 
out.’ Nouns (masc.) ending in d are inflected before the affix is added: 


eg. wid aby chihe-dén, “a mouse-trap, or rat-trap.’ 


97. Anstracr Nouns are of two kinds: a) those which 
denote states or acts, and are verbal, being derived from 
, infinitives, or roots of verbs: 


1) By dropping the final .., of ee as wy = kharid, 
‘purchase,’ from (4 ye ‘to buy;”? Gutsie dur-khwist, 
‘request,’ from jal a ‘to desire or request;’ Wax, 4 
farokht, ' sale,’ from +4 ‘to sell.’ 

2) By adding the suffixes 5 dar and ,\s dar to apoco- 


pated infinitives; the former to those which end in ,,,; ¢aa, 
6 
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nee 
and the latter to those ending in xo dan; e.g. v3 guflar, 
saying,’ ‘speech ;’ jks, ra/lar, ‘ gait,’ reed te” jue 
didar, ‘seeing,’ ‘ sight? 

3) By adding to the roots of verbs the suffix ee ak; 
as 2S \.3 tapdah, ‘agitation ;’ EM ye khwurdk, ‘food; ae 
sozak, ‘inflammation,’ ‘ strangury.’ 

4) By adding the suffix ,,\= ai to verbal roots; as l;3 
farman, ‘command’ (the Sanskrit wary pramina); _\)- 
baran, ‘rain? 

5) By adding the suffix _*— ish to verbal roots; as 
Lisl khwahish, ‘desire,’ “wish; (* ) me parwarish, ‘nur- 
ture,’ ‘support;’ Cts. danish, ‘seeing,’ ‘ discernment ;? 
rile danish, “knowledge,” ‘wisdom.’ 


tem. This suffix often forms abstract nouns of quality also. 


6) By adding the suffix s+ a to verbal roots; as 3; 3 
larza = vi ‘tremor; db néla=  2tG ‘lamentation; 


sdeke sufuida= << sds ‘whiteness.’ 


b) Those which denote qualities: they are formed by 
means of the suffixes: 


1) |= @, added to adjectives; as lw garma, ‘heat,’ ‘sum- 
mer;’ lv. sami, ‘cold,’ ‘winter,’ 
NN eae aes chicfly to adjectives, primitive and 
ee) as 20 dosl2, ‘friendship; _© nek?, ‘goodness; 
accuse sufuidi i, ‘whiteness ;’ cll dana, ‘wisdom; 
ie khidmatgart, ‘scrvice;’ usd slide ‘aklmand?, ‘sense,’ 
‘wisdom.’ If the final letter of a Persian adjective be »= 
a, it is changed into <¥g before the termination is added; 
So: bandagi, ‘service; _3)3 tdzagi, ‘freshness; 
ae chaspidagi, ‘adhesivencss, ‘attachment? (from 


=e 
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SSeeu> the pass. part. of wep ‘to stick’); but if the 
Eijective be an Arabic word, the final h is changed to ¢ 


~ (or rather the original § 4, which on account of the loss of 


the final vowel became s f, is pea Co 500 5 5 elyd- 
dati, ‘excess,’ from sol; eiyada, ‘more,’ excessive.’ 


98. Tue Diurnvtivsz is formed by means of the follow- 
ing suffixes : 

1) &S ak (used chiefly with nouns denoting animate 
things); as ES}. mardak, ‘a manikin,’ ‘a contemptible 


-man;’ ES tiflak, ‘a little child;? ES-\ aspak, ‘a small — 


horse,’ ‘a pony Au CO dagialp ‘a small hand,’ ‘a tap at 
a doors? S43 3; zambitrak, ‘a small gun or swivel.’ 


2) &> cha, or dx > icha, or 3} 2a, or pa 2a (— ~ being in- 


_ terchangeable with —, ;, and 3: as actly fine and bicly 


Oot 
bagicha, ‘a small garden; &s*> chamcha, ‘a spoon; ae 
degcha, ‘a small caldron,’ ‘a pot;’ «>,§ hicha, ‘a lane ;? 

9 = ¢ . ¢ . c ; Bens 
8j3> chitza, “a young bird,’ ‘a chicken;’ s},0 doshiza, 
. . - 4 
‘a virgin;’ SiS Eve mashkiza, a small leather bottle.’ 


Rem. a. & being interchangeable with | in Urdi, this suffix some- 


YG 
times takes the form >; eg. Lhe degcha; whence, by forming the 
g 
Hindi diminutive thereof, | v0 degchi. 
Rem. b. Diminutive forms are commonly used in Persian and Urdi 


to express contempt, endearment, regard, ete. 


99. Compounds occur in great variety of forms in 
Persian, and many such are borrowed by the Urdu. The 
most important of these—the Determinative and the 
Attributive—have been noticed in treating of the genitive 
case, and the adjective (§§ 73, 78). There remains: 
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Tur CorvLative ComrounD. 


This may be composed: 1) of two verbal roots or im- 
peratives: a) either one and the same verb repeated, and 
the last a negative; as joe lo dar-ma-dar (and _\a» hile 
‘hold, hold not,’ ‘adjustment of a dispute,’ (ite As hash- 
ma-kash (and bse, VS), ‘pull, pull not,’ ‘pulling back- 
wards and forwards,’ ‘distraction,’ ‘tumult ;’ 2) or of two 
different verbs; as Slo dar-gir (and 5, ,\o), ‘scizing,’ 
‘pomp,’ ‘tumult.’ : 

2) of an apocopated infinitive and the root of the same. 

v Z = ; eZ e : Cae 
verb; as S35 guft-gii (and J, 85), ‘conversation 3? am 
= just zit (and y> 4 cue), ‘search,’ ‘quest.’ 

8) of two apocopated infinitives; as — 3, 101 dinad-raft 
(and 5,, 41), ‘coming and going,’ ‘intercourse ;? ~ a 


Cyne 4 


Synth » guft o shantd, ‘speaking and hearing,’ ‘colloquy,’ 
‘altercation.’ 

4) of two nouns of different signification, as 25 sb 
pwe-o-par, ‘power; or of the same signification, as .> 4> 
jau jau, ‘grain, grain,’ ‘grain by grain; Sli, Li kilo hdl, 
“speech and response,’ ‘ discourse.’ 


Rem. To this class also belong those compounds in which the last 


word (which is used merely to rhyme or jingle with the first) is called 


the nil tabi‘ or appositive, by the native grammarians: e.g. Bin <P 


° « 6 . 6 
harj-marj, confusion,’ tumult.’ 


Two words, whether the same or different, are often 
connected by means of the letter |, which may have the 
signification: ) of , ‘and,’ e.g. ULslas hashd-kash, ‘pulling 
one way and the other,’ ‘distraction,’ ‘tumult;’ j.2 bs, 
rastd-khez, “escaping and rising,’ ‘the day of resurrection;’ 
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» 8. == t ° . “78 
: 2G tagdpit, ‘running and running,’ ‘diligent scarch,’ 
‘bustle,’ ‘toil.’ . 

b) of close proximity; as ,\» bard-bar, ‘breast to breast,’ 

¢ ° = . . 
on a level with,’ ‘equal;’ I! dadd-lad, ‘lip to lip,’ 
*brimful;? poles damd-dam, “moment to moment,’ ‘each 
moment,’ ‘continually.’ 

e) totality or OES Beda path ys sara-sar, ‘from end 
to end,’ ‘throughout,’ “altogether ;’ Ui. sard-pd, ‘from 
head to foot,’ ‘ completely.’ 

Ztem. Similarly two members of a compound are often connected by . 
the preposition & ba ‘to,’ etc., eg. ar ee dam-ba-dam, ‘from moment 
to moment,’ ‘each instant;’ lacl> ja-ba-ja, ‘from place to place,’ ‘one 

Mares tc : , 
place after another; ea 6F ES) yak-ba-yak, ‘one by one;? Crwd 
ew dast-ba-dast “hand in hand,’ ‘from hand to hand,’ “ quick,’ 
‘prompt.’ 


NomeERaLs. 


100. The following Table gives the leading Cardinal 
Numbers: 


ES Gok skates cern tL FSi duwdzdah... 12 
im We andes o- ogi 2 foje9 SION a 13 

dw sth ‘ 7 ao ayes chahardah .. 14 
gh> chahdr.... 4 sop panzdah. ~.. 16 
<4 ping cess 8 tae shdnzdah ...° 16 
Urs shash. ss. 6 sano hafdah .,.. 17 
Coda 17) | ia ae | srk» hashdah.... 18 
Coat Naehbects occ 8 4059) niizdah .... (19 
Ri eee os GeO hand DIG s) ss aw eae eu 
sSdth......, 10 US (as bist-o-yak. .. 21 


sojh ydzsdah +... Ii Bos ranad bist-o du... 22 
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ce hones 8% 30 daw s1-sad ee 800 
b> chihal. . . 40 do sl> chahar-sad 400 
sls panah . . 50 oil pan-sad.. _ 509 
Beat shast ... » 60 ones shash-sad . 600 
olkids haftad . . 70 atin haft-sad.. 700 
Onis hashtad. . 80 Reis hasht-sad . 800 

oe nuvad. .. 90 dad nuh-sad. . 900 

ho S00<  «» 100 Jp hasdr... 1000 

CSs 4 de sad-o-yak. 101 y\ja20 dah hazar. 10,000 
Ow ydi-sad.. 200 CS lak... . 100,000 


Orpinat Numbers. 


101. The ordinal numbers are formed by adding the 
termination »+ wm to the corresponding cardinals, but 
in the third and the ninth (optionally) the final » is 
- changed into , before the termination is added; eg. & 
yakum, ‘ first;? ase duwum, ‘ second ;? pee stwum, * third,’ 
ete. ; og nuhum, or ay nuwum, ‘ninth; pds dahum, ‘tenth,’ 
and so on. If the number lie between the decades (as 
40 yan) ), the termination is added to the last word ; e.g. 


9°? - 
p29 ene) Dist-o-duwum, “ twenty-second.’ 


Distrisutive NuMERALS. 


102. The distributives are formed, as in Hindi and 
Urdu, by repeating the cardinals: eg. ES E% yak yak, 
‘one at a time,’ ‘singly,’ ‘one apiece;’ .3,4 dit dit, ‘two 
at a time,’ ‘ by twos,’ ‘two apiece.’ 


Mov.Lrirricatives. 


103. Multiplicatives are formed by adding to the 
cardinals: 1) the adverb a> chand, ‘so many:’ e.g. xim,3 
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du-chand, ‘twofold;’ 2) the suffix b 7%; as Lk; yak-td, 
‘single,’ 40 du-td, ‘double:’ 3) the suffix lf gana (corre- 
sponding to the Hindi affix \s guna): eg. a yagiina, 
‘single’ (for wlf ES, by contraction); «i\% du-gana, 
* double.’ 


Noumerat Apverts. 


104. The numeral adverbs ‘once,’ ‘twice,’ ete., are ex- 
pressed by adding to the cardinals the word jb dar, or x,4 
bara, ‘time,’ or one of the synonymous Arabic words —,5 
naubat, 25,0 martaba, or éxss daf'a: eg. \S yak-bar, or 
3 LS yak-bara, = ES yak-naubat, ete., ‘once ;? Hee du- 
bar, xjo,3 du-bara, = 35,9 du-naubat, ete., ‘twice’ , The 
adverbs ‘firstly,’ ‘secondly,’ ete., are expressed by the ordi- 
nals: e.g. ob yakum, ‘firstly,’ 49 duwum, ‘secondly,’ ete. 


ARABIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 


105. Nearly all Arabic words are derived from some ver- 
bal root, consisting for the most part of three letters, with 
the help of one or more of the seven letters of augmenta- . 
tion (or, as they are commonly termed, servile letters) y, ¢, 
8, m, Ny ut, d, or a, which are comprised in the word \.an23 
yatasammani. A large number of verbal nouns are derived 
from the ground form of the triliteral verb, but it is not 
necessary to notice more of these than occur in Urdu; the 
models (or, as they are technically termed, the measures ) 
of such are given below with examples. In these measures, 
as in those of all the derived forms to be noticed, the letters 
yeu» of the root jx: ‘acting,’ are employed to indicate 
radical letters, and the servile s to represent final x and ~ 
of the Urdu. 
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MEASURE. EXAMPLE. MEASURE, EXAMPLE, 


os; c 7 ded 3 
1. (}x3] 3 kati, ‘killing,’ Wee < \so du‘a, “praying.’! 


: u 3 Fe 9s 7 6 : 
2. cles ee “Im, ‘knowing.’ | 18. sx oe kabul, accepting.’ | 
ie aig A oF ea? Bat Osc . 
3. isd oS hukm, ‘ordering.’ ing) Je? Jne> husil, acquiring.’ 


se o7 ° 2 . . ; 
4, cles} Wed talad, ‘seeking.’ | 20. ED whe > hirman, ‘repelling.’ 
5. st i sigar, beingsmall.’) 21. ules ie gufran, ‘forgiving.’ 


6. cls ees huda,‘ guiding aright.’) 22, wie is khafakan, * palpi- 


a Zu? 7ue Cees tating.’ 
7. dled] we, rahmat, pitying.’ eee Ls ; 
} PPE SINE tog. dS led | erste. sa‘adat, ‘being 
ue , <u : : 
8. dies els, rihlat, travelling.’ happy.’ 


9. dled ESR) kudrat, ‘being able.’ 24, dled} oles hitabat, ‘writing.’ | 
oe Pe eh be OM 9 Ss 33 ‘ a 
10. ate = harakat, ‘moving.’ 25. Atlas) ple bugayat, rebelling.’ 


26. Uyed| syeo su'abat, ‘being 
(26. dy tyro su‘ubat, being 


11, dded AS put sartka, ‘ stealing.’ 
as z difficult.’ 


“uf 
: Shing Gerard ee Da] Gas Seas aa Chee 
12, _het} ssc 9 da‘wa, asserting.’ | 97, dale’ connls, rafahiyat, being 


ample.’ 


Vee PU oe toe : = 
13. | je des zikra, remembering. 


o 
28. ler ae marja‘, returning.’ 


7u9 oP ‘ 
d cee po ; 
14. hed} Sots bushra, communi- Lathe’ a a: 
cating goodness.’ 29, dlere ena y« marhamat, ’ pity- 
eo SP A is tien 
15. jlas eles salam, beingsafe.’ i Ms ing. 
ay aati ¢ . 
; 80. dere le Clee mamlukat, having 


16. het alas kiydm, ‘standing.’ donvuniene 


All these forms cannot be derived from one verbal root ; 
very few verbs have more than two or three, and the 
majority admit of but one form. Some of the measures 
(for example Nos. 10, 11, 18) offer very few examples in 
Urdu. 


9 ae 2 
1 (5.9 du'a was originally glee (from the root ges), In verbal nouns of the 


measures of Nos. 15, 16, 17, final 9 or CS is in Arabic changed into hamza (as gene- 
rally happens when they follow the aif of prolongation), but the Persians and Indians 
drop the hamza, unless the noun is in the status constructus, and the izafat is used, 
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VeErniat ADJECTIVES. 


106. Other important derivatives are the verbal adjec- 
tives. The measures of those which commonly occur in 
Urdu are: 


1) GE 


the Active Participle, or Noun of Agency: e.g. 
elle “alim, ‘a learned man’ (from phe ‘to know’); 
esle hakim, “ajudge,’ ete. (from ak ‘tojudge’); 
ple sabir, ‘patient’ (from .. ‘to be patient’); 
LL gail, ‘negligent’ (from 2 ‘to neglect’), 


Ztem. If the second radical of the verbal root be 4 or cs, it is changed 
‘into hamza (3) in the active participle; eg. ail ka’im, ‘standing’ (from 
es ‘to stand’). If the second and third radicals be identical, the 
second rejects its vowel and unites with the third so as to form-a double 
| letter, which is marked with tashdid: e.g. Lele khass, ‘special’ (from 
<<); as however ¢ashdid over a final (vowelless) letter is use- 
less, it is dropped in Urdii: eg. (old shag. If the third radical 
be hamza (1), or «, it is changed into Qs: eg. ole khali, ‘empty’ 
(from sls). : 

2) J,xie—the Passive Participle: e.g. ages ma‘lum, 
‘known’ (from ae ‘to know’); ja.~ manzitr, 

‘seen,’ ‘approved’ (from 45 ‘to see’), 


Rem. If the second radical letter be 4, it is elided in the pass. part., 
but throws back its gamma upon the preceding vowelless letter: () pie 
makil, ‘said’ (from Js “to say’). If the second radical be us, the 
same thing takes place, but, to indicate the elision of radical Vs, the 
gamma is E anged into kasra, and the servile y is in consequence changed 
into us: eg. oe mabi‘, ‘sold’ (from a ‘to sell’). If the third 
radicai be «, it is elided: e.g. ae mada, ‘called,’ ‘invited’ (from 4c. 
“to call’). 
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3) Jusi—a form expressing either an inherent or per- 
manent Ta or a degree of sa Cas 
oS hakim, ‘a sage’ (from oS ‘to judge,’ 
etc.); foe) rahim, ‘very compassionate’ (from 
oy ‘to have mercy’). 


Rem. Adjectives of the three measures noticed ater are commonly 


used as substantives also. 


4) (14:—a form with the same signification as the pre- 
ceding: @.9. jy sabur, ‘very patient’ (from Lye 
‘to be patient’); 482 gaftr, ‘very forgiving’ 
(from ,22 ‘to forgive’). 


Rem. Verbal adjectives of the measures ast and ys, derived 


from verbs of which the third radical is 4, or Vs, are subject to the 
same changes as those of the form (} pete 0.9 cx) nabi, “a prophet’ 
(from 9). 

5) Jxs|—the measure of the noun of ‘preeminence ( Jancis ra 


ismé tafzil). It has the signification of the 
English comparative and superlative, and is 
formed from verbal adjectives with three radi- 
cals, or with three radicals and a letter of 
prolongation : e.g. are ahsan, ‘more or most 
beautiful’ (from ..u.» hasan, ‘beautiful’); 
Jxi3\ afzal, ‘more or most execllent’ (from 

“. Uli fazil, excellent’); 55\ akbar, ‘ greater,’ 
‘greatest’ (from S kabir, ‘great’). This 
measure is also used for adjectives denoting 
colour, or deformity, derived from neuter tri- 
literal verbs: e.g. Ssh ahmar, ‘red; pel asfar, 
‘yellow;’ oo .<\ aay, ‘lame? (by nature); sacl 
amd, “blind? 


a 
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6) Js—the measure of the noun of intensiveness ( el 
dale ismé mubdlaga). Its signification ap> 
proaches very nearly to that of the measures 

cus and dys: eg. a kazzab, ‘a great, or 
habitual, har;’ pis zgallam, ‘very tyrannical ;? 
ele ‘alli, “very learned.’ The same form is 
commonly used for nouns which indicate pro- 
Sessions and trades: eg. ;\ bazzdz, ‘a cloth- 
merchant;’ (J\& bakkdl, ‘a grecngrocer’ (but, 
in India), ‘a grain-merchant’ (=x Janiyi); 
wile sarraf, ‘a money-changer,’ ‘a banker.’ 
By adding the termination s= @ to this form 
with the first signification, still greater inten- 
Sivencss is given to the meaning; as ave ‘alla- 


ma, ‘exceedingly learned.’ 


Rem. Other adjectives of the measures cle! oa cle “ cle! mat ed Ss 
Jie > Jie Bs 1) Es also oceur in Urdi: e.g. eee) sa‘b, ‘diffi- 
cult,’ pe sifr, ‘empty,’ ‘a cypher,’ ie suid,‘ hard,’ wea hasan, 

* good, ’ “beautiful,” epee hashin, ‘rough’ we jaban, “cowarély,’ 
lst shuja’, ‘brave,’ with: ‘atshan, ‘thirsty,’ De ‘uryan, “naked;’ 


but as these are not to be distinguished by their forms from verbal 


nouns, they can only be learned by reading. 


107. From triliteral roots are derived other forms of 
verbal nouns also, which, since two or more of the servile 
letters ear in them, are termed augmented infinitives 
(ay }6 yee masdaré mazid) by the native grammarians. 
It will be more convenicnt to speak of them as verbal 
nouns of the second, third, etc., derived forms. These 
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verbal nouns moreover have corresponding adjectives, 
similar to the Jc and Jet of the first or ground form 
of the triliteral verb. The measures of both are givep 


below, with examples. 


a) VERBAL Nouns or tue Denrivep Forms. 


IL aed e.g ei tufrih, ‘gladdening’ (from ron 
ileti) ‘being glad’); meri ta‘lim, ‘teaching’ 
(from ae ‘to know’); s $33 ¢azkira, ‘remind- 
ing’ (from $3 ‘to remember’); a3 tafrika, 
‘scattering,’ ‘distributing’ (from 5,5 ‘to 
separate’). Of the two measures, the first 
is the more common, the last-is used chiefly 


where the third radical letter is , or .s. 


“17179 ? = . ° 
I. dholve e.g. ds\ie mukabala, ‘facing,’ ‘confronting’ 
dix: ) (from (3 ‘being opposite,’ ‘coming to- 


wards’); aliv mukdtala, and Ji:i kilal, 
‘fighting’ (from Qui killing’); dole 
mujadala, and (\\a> jidal, ‘ contending,’ 
‘disputing’ (from aie ‘ contending’); 
while muhifauzat, ‘guarding’ (from 
sas ‘to preserve’). The first of the two 
measures is of more frequent occurrence 
than the second. 


fem. If the third radical of the verb be 4 or cs, it is changed into 
Vrcey, coulis mulakat, ° meeting,’ from ues “to meet,’ 


- 


iv. Jll—eg. \j=1 gra, ‘causing to flow’ (from i> 
‘to flow’); cel ikhraj, ‘ causing to go out,? 


ee 
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‘issuing’ (from — cot ‘to go out’); \Gt enkar, 
‘denying’ (from OG! not knowing or acknow- 
ledging’). 

Stem. If the first of the radical letters be «, it is changed into -s: e.g. 
i! (for li ah), ifa, ‘performing a promise’ (from usty)- If the second 
radical be or cs, it is elided, but throws back its vowel upon the 
vowelless first radical, and the termination » ¢ is added by way of 
compensation: ¢.g. wile} édnat, ‘helping’ (for clgel, from (32). 
If the third radical be » or Cs, it-is changed into hamza: e.g. lac) efi, 
“pranting freedom, or pardon’ (from gc); in Persian and Urdii how- 

ever the hamza is dropped, unless the noun is in the status constructus, 


and the 7zafat is used. 


Aer 


x23 —e takabbur, ‘making onesclf great,’ 
J 8 great, 
fists proud’ (from .% takbir, ‘making 
great’); jai tasawwur, ‘picturing to oneself,’ 
‘conceiving’ (from = taswir, ‘making a 

picture’). 
Tem. If the third radical be 4 or (s (¢ is always changed into cs, 
and), the influence of the _s changes the zamma of the penult syllable 


into hasra: e.g. de tasallt, ‘becoming comforted’ (from i). 


Aen Lis a ‘ . ¢ ‘4 
vi. elii—eg. Celi tanisub, *resembling,’ * being 
oe sae ¢ F 
related’ (from Comlie munasabat, “being 
ga - ° 
related to’); »\s takarub, ‘approaching’ 
nae - 
(one another), from liv mukarabat, 


* ‘approaching.’ 


Rem. If the third radical be 4 or <s, the same change is made as 
in the fifth form: ¢.g. (ss) taddwi, ‘treating oneself medically’ 
(from 590). The Persians frequently change the final «5 of such 
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° er es ° “ os 276 
words into |<; as ss tamanna, ‘desire,’ Lt\65 tamashd, ‘spectacle,’ 


¢ ° ¢ 
recreation,’ fun.’ 


vit, Jleil—eg. Jlasil infisal, ‘being decided’ (from Lai 
‘to decide’);  slassl inkishaf, ‘being un- 
covered, or revealed’ (from Wis ‘to open 
or reveal’). 


Rem. If the third radical be » or (s, it is changed into hamza, which 
however is, as usual, dropped in Urdii: e.g. Labi} (for ‘abit, antifa, 
“being extinguished’ (from csi) 


vit, Jleyl—eg. elaset utima’, ‘becoming collected,’ 
‘assembling’ (from zs> “to collect’); 
ll “tiraz, ‘putting oneself in the way,’ 
‘opposing’ (from V4, ‘to place’—before 
one); jal ¢ktidar, ‘becoming powerful’ 
(from js3 ‘to make powerful,’ etc.). 

Rem. Tf the first radical letter be > ¢, the characteristic <<’ of this 
form unites with it into Co; as etal ittiba’, “ following’ (from Eo) 
So also, if the first radical be «, it is changed into ~, which unites 
with the characteristic CY of the form into c: e.g. lal attifak, 
‘agreeing’ (from ces). If the first radical be J or }, the characteristic 
> of the form is changed into J, which unites with an initial J intc 
a: e.g: lea} iddi‘a, ‘claiming one’s rights’ (from 920)5 pl> oil tzdi- 
ham, ‘pressing,’ ‘crowding’ (from ej): If the first radical be uP 
_e, or b the characteristic C of the form is changed into b, which 
unites Res initial b, into b: e. g- cles istilah, “a technical term’ 
(from d hey. aay A.3\ iztirad, “boing agitated’ (from q>,3); tll 
ittila‘, ‘becoming informed’ (from wh). 


tx.—This form docs not occur in Urdt. 
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x. JkbA—eg. lasct isti ‘dad, ‘getting oneself ready,’ 
‘being ready’ (from dc, the verbal noun of 
the fourth form of which, viz. o\as\ edad, 
signifies ‘making ready’); ,lae.\ éstig far, 
“seeking forgiveness’ (from 2 ‘to forgive’). 


Rem. a. The changes which take place in this form are precisely 


similar to those which take place in the fourth form. 


Rem. b. The following brief observations will throw light on the 


‘signification of these various forms: 


oo tees c 
The second (j\ax83), and the fourth ( ‘3 lei!), are usually causative or 
Jactitive. Verbs that are intransitive in the first form become transitive 
in these, and those that are transitive become doubly transitive, or causa- 
tive. But in some instances the two forms have different meanings: 
fe ae ‘ Saas ) As 2 ‘ evel 
e.g. I. els alm, knowing,’ knowledge,’ 11. est ta‘lim, teaching, 


af ear 6. : : 
Iv. ele! t‘lam, informing one of a thing.’ 


The third (LLELRs), and the sixth (eld), commonly convey the 
idea of reciprocity, the latter necessarily so. When the first form is 
transitive, the third expresses the effort or attempt to perform that act upon 
the object; e.g. js kati, ‘killing,’ ali mukdtala, (‘trying to kill, cr) 
fighting with.’ In the sith form the idea of effort or attempt becomes 


Sie rete SP MOF LL, : 
reflexive: e.g. \plax tyahul, feigning ignorance.’ 


The fifth form (sedi ) is the reflexive of the second; but it is more 
commonly used with the effective signification, implying that an act is 
done to a person, or a state produced in him, whether caused by another 

o : oft mae . Rea 
or by himself: e.g. ae “ln, ‘knowledge,’ ase ta‘lim, teaching,’ eee) 
ta‘allum, ‘becoming learned.’ The idea of entensiveness (which is often 


found in the second form) exists in the ji/th also: eg. as tafarruk, 
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‘separation into many groups, or in various directions.’ In English 


this form must often be rendered by the passive. 


The seventh form ( Skea) is reflexive or effective in signification, and 
approaches nearly to the passive, by which it must often be rendered 
into English. 


The eighth form (Jlestl) is the reflexive of the first. The reflex 
object is either the accusative or the dative: oe: wl sel a‘tirdZ, 
‘ putting oneself in the way,’ ‘ ebuneine ’ (from ue ;t 2 ‘ placing something 
before one’) ; bel iztirab, ‘moving oneself to and fro,’ “being 
agitated’ (from 03 ‘beating’ )s hoa tktidar, ‘seeking power for 
oneself,’ ‘becoming powerful’ (from 908 “being powerful,’ “power’). 
The reflexive signification often gives rise to the reciprocal (which this 
form has in common with the s¢xth), and occasionally passes into the 
passive. In many cases too the eighth form has the same signification 
as the first. 


The tenth form ( Jleienl) is commonly used in the sense of taking, 
seeking, asking for or demanding what is signified by the first: e.g. lien 
istigfar, “asking forgiveness’ (from 26 “to forgive’). It also often 
converts the factitive signification of the fourth form into the reflexive : 
e.g. Noel istitdad, ‘ getting oneself ready,’ ‘ being prepared’ (from 


Cc 
o\acl ddad, ‘making ready,’ “ preparing’). 


Rem. c. The verbal nouns of the first and derived forms are com- 


monly used as abstract substantives: e.g. es ‘im, ‘ knowledge,’ y ‘5 


tazkira, ‘mention.’ 


6) Vexsat Apsecrives or tar Derivep Forms. 


The measures of these, with examples, are tabulated 
below. The difference between the form for the Active 
and that for the Passive Participle, consists simply in the 
vowel of the final syllable, the former taking fare and 
the iatter fatha. 


VERBAL NOUNS. 


MEASURE~ 


Or 
ACT. PART. 


EXAMPLE, 


97. 


MEASURE 
OF 
PASS. PART. 


EXAMPLE, 


Fog d 
. ‘ 
whee méallim, ateacher’ 


(from ls). 


is 9 Ls ‘ F 
sla muhdfiz, guarding,’ 


~- 9 


sie 
® 


III. Jeli 


‘ : oS 
custodian’ (from b2> ): 
GP = ee 
Iv. _leiv Ctpte musrif, ~ squander- 
ao 
ing’ (from #0). 
were 


is 


~ Das 

v. cjaexe mntabaddil, “ chang- 
ing’ (from (J). 

“79 ; g : a 
wis [clive wt lene muta‘arif, knowing? 

ate eG 
(from +=). 
70? 


A . oF Ps 
vit. Clete! Gitte munkashif, ‘roveal- 
us fot 


ing’ (fiom BINS 
“OP? el? 3 ‘ . 
vur. jerrv| deree mi‘tamid, * trusting’ 
CG 
(from do). 
crus ysos 
Uednawe ica 


oe 6 
x. mustakhry, extract- 


ing’ (from cs): 


\ 
Or? 
sive 


ples modallam, 
‘taught.’ 
ile muhafaz, 


“ guarded,’ 


7G9 . oF 
xis Fe musraf, 
é 
squandered.’ 
ein eee, 
sive} Jace mutabaddal, 
‘ 
changed.’ 
7479 9 
i. s ce 
slew] Slee muta‘ara/, 
‘ 
known.’ 
7209 : os 
eine | aioe munkashaf, 
¢ 
revealed.’ 
7 heey. ce ¢ 
ee) donee mo‘tamad, 
‘ 
trusted.’ 
co Gr oy Y ome - 
ROW me Slaw mustakhray, 
C4 Pr 


6 
extracted,’ 


108. Verbs consisting of four radicals also occur in 
Arabic, having a ground form and three derived forms; 
but the first and second forms alone occur in Urdt. 
Employing an additional (J to denote the fourth radical, 
the measures of the verbal nouns of these forms are: 


Ma ae C. ' 
I, dei—eg. demi tarjama, 


‘interpreting,’ * transla- 


* tion’ (from oy ‘to interpret’); al 1 }; zalzala, 
‘shaking’ (from (J;J; ‘to shake’). 


u. Ukimeg. JS tazalzul, “becoming in a state of mo- 


tion,’ ‘being shaken’ (from ,};J; ‘to shake’). 


7 
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109. The measures of the verbal adjectives corresponding 
to these nouns are: 


c| Seis (Act.)—eg. (Fi ” mutarjim, ‘an interpreter.’ 


ieiv (Pass.) re =~ mutarjam, ‘interpreted.’ 


(eae 


Ueki» (Act.J—eg. J Sn mutazalzil, ‘shaking.’ 
i Weis (Pass. ) i | rane mutazalzal, ‘shaken.’ 


PossrssivE ADJECTIVES. 


110. These, as used in Urdu, are properly determinative 
compounds, in which the first noun governs the sccond in 
the genitive. The governing noun is generally one which 
conveys the idea of possession, origin, ete. The following 
are examples of those which occur in Urdu: 


1) yl abit, or » bi, ‘father,’ ‘originator,’ ete.: eg. yg! 
Ni abii-turab (or HN »), ‘dusty,’ from 5 twrab, ‘dust,’ 
(du turab was the nickname given by Mohammad to his 
son-in-law ‘Ali); ees » bul‘ajab, ‘cause of wonder,’ 
* wonderful ;’ Rete bul hawas, ‘causing desire,’ 
‘desirous,’ ‘ capricious.’ 

2) a zu, ‘owner,’ possessor? (nom. sing. nd zu, gen. sd 
zt, nom. plu. Bh uli, gon. and ace. us30 zawt or a ult): 
€ I: all, yo gulyalal, ‘possessor of glory,’ ‘ glorious ;? gd 

ety an zu'l karnain, ‘possessor of two horns,’ ‘two-horned;? 
c ase e0-rith, | animate,’ lal sd 27-dsté dad, ‘capable, : 

‘qualified ;’ Uni Vy \ ulu'l albab, “intelligent persons; > s,4 


aS 


pill ula azm, ‘firm,’ ‘resolute? Jos sss 2awi'l iktidar, 


Clam 


‘powerful ;’ re 3, ulil absar, ‘ discerning,’ ‘ wise.? 


Rem Tho form eS zi occurs most frequently in Urdi, being used 
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even in ordinary conversation. It is combined with Persian words 


also: ¢. UP Une uss zi-hosh, sensible,’ ‘intelligent,’ 


8) Wels sahib, ‘companion,’ ‘possessor: e.g. Wolo 
Sle sahib-jamal, ‘beautiful? Cai slo stthib-nasib, 


~ ‘fortunate; Jo Cele sihib-dil, ‘pious? HS Cal 


sihib-takht, ‘a king” In the last two examples the words 
diland takht are Persian. 


Rem. The genitive construction is occasionally indicated by the use of 


the izdfat: ¢.9. we — lic sahibé takht, * possessor of the throne,’ 


‘a king” Such is always the case when the governing nouns are 


wb; arbab (pl. of +) rabb), ‘lords,’ ‘ possessors,’ and sl al, 
* possessor 7 ot bil arbabé Ihirad, ‘intelligent or wise persons ;’ 


y S 3 eo. 
se chal atlé aki, ‘wise.’ 
o 
Retative ADJECTIVES, 


111. Relative adjectives are formed in the following 
ways: a) by adding to nouns (substantives, adjectives, or 
pronouns) and particles the suffix “> (which, in Urdi, 
is changed to s— 7, the tashdid being dropped; but it is 
restored in the derivatives from the relative adjective). 
The suffix may often be added without any change taking 
place in the primitive noun: eg. eee shamsi, ‘solar, 
from j».h ‘the sun;’ cilesl dasaini, Shuman,’ from Rie 
‘a human being; aes hésaini, ‘of, or relating to 


2 2 ae ° : Cm aE os 0 rs Le 
Tosain ;’ tle “mi, ‘scientific,’ from pls science,’ os) 


“a ne ae eK) ; Cult : Ah = 
nahwi, ‘pertaining to grammar,’ from ,<" grammar.’ In 


many cases however the noun undergoes some change in 
the auxiliary consonants, or in the vocalization, etc., before 
the suffix is added. In respect of these changes, so far as 
Urdii is cvacerncd, the following rules may be laid down: 
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1) If the primitive noun be of the measure si, the 
kasra of the middle radical is changed into fatha:. e.g. 
Sie malaki, from 26\0 “a king.’ 

2) The feminine termination — or » is rejected: eg. 
Sei hakiki, from Aa» “trath,’ “reality;’ (seco fabri, 
from rae ‘nature.’ ‘ 

3) Final |, 1; and .s are changed into , before adding 
the ete usz, and kasra of the preceding letter is 
changed into futha: of Uso asaani, from lec ‘a staff ;’ 
pee manawi, from jor or gee ‘meaning,’ cslay deh- 


lawi, from dey | Dehli.’ 


Rem. If, however, the primitive noun consist = more than four 
letters, final |, J; or C5 are rejected: eg. Likes mustafz, from 


s\ ee a 
Jjseae chosen.’ 


6) by adding to nouns the termination 3. as 


i\— 
Ge 
ave a ae a ay ’ o ¢ > 
Aun gismani, corporeal,’ from en body. 

Y y 2 
jlasy rakant, ‘spiri > Rd Ee rc 
cst ay rabant, spiritual,’ from cy spirit. 
cles nafsdni, ‘pertaining to the soul,’ ‘lustful,’ from cas ‘soul.’ 


Lslyy nirant, * luminous,’ ‘ bright,’ from 43 ‘light? 


Asstract Nouns oF Quatity. 


112. Abstract nouns of quality are formed by adding 
the feminine termination » af to relative adjectives, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, by adding the termina... 
tion — 3+ iyat to nouns and particles: eg. 


allel insdniyat, ‘humanity,’ from us had) human.’ 


all ilahiyat, ‘ divinity,’ ‘ Godhead,’ from ce divine.’ 
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eras kaifiyat, ‘ quality,’ from as (from wis “how ?”). 
ele mahiyat, “the what,’ ‘substance,’ from Le ‘ what??? 


Tem. In a few words the Aramaic termination ay aé is used to 


form Abstract substantives; e.g. ol. malakit, ‘royalty,’ ‘the world 


; re * ‘ . ¢ 
_ of angels,’ from rad malik, a king,’ and eas malak, an angel;’ 


ee n> jabarit, ‘omnipotence,’ from lee jabbar, ‘ magnifying oneself.’ 


Novns or Prace anv Time. 


. c a 
113. Nouns of place and time (_,be; 5 .\e Seu asmae 
_ —_-. “Ge (ad 
_makano zamién) generally take the form (eis or xiv, the 
initial syllable ° ma being characteristic: e.g. —=%+ mak- 
‘ab, ‘a place where writing is taught,’ ‘a school’ (from 2 
‘ Stead \s & k . aK bE ¢ 
to write’); cos makhry, and Nt. madkhal, ‘a place 
ingress’ (from — = ‘to go out,’ and Use 
_of egress, and aes (fro a g , <i 
‘to goin’); Uul<* majlis, ‘the place where, or time when, 
. ¢ 
several persons sit,’ ‘room,’ ‘assembly,’ ‘party’ (from (ul> 
‘to sit’); os id, ‘a place of worship,’ ‘a mosque’ 
to sit”); as“* masjid, ‘a p P; q 


(from s<~ ‘to worship’). 


114. Nouns that indicate the Instrument that one uses 
in performing the act expressed by a verb are called Ju! 
cult asmi'e alat. They generally have the form (jleis or 
dieiv, and are distinguished from the nouns of place by 
the kasra math which the ae a m is pronounced : e.g. 

cls miflih, ‘a key’ (from ae ‘to open’); alice miskala, 


a instrument used in polishing’ (from lie ‘to polish’); . 


1 Forbes, andsother grammarians after him, say that “the Abstract noun is formed 
by means of the feminine termination at or tyat,” and give as examples the words 
hukumat, kismat, kudrat, etc. These however are infinitive nouns, or nouns of action, 
and though, like all verbal nouns (¢.g. ‘idm, ‘ knowledge’), they may be used as abstract 
nouns, they are not ‘‘abstract nouns formed by means of the termination at;” this 
suffix can only form abstract substantives when added to redative adjectives. The other 


termination should be 7ya¢, not tyat. 
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wlies mizdn (for .\j¢»), ‘a balance or pair of scales’ (from 
iy to weigh’). 
Tur DiMInvtive. 

115. The Arabic Dimivutive (23 re ismé tasgir) is 
not of common occurrence in Urdi. It generally takes 
the form Jas, though one or two words take the form 

are 


79 oh er 5 ure ‘ 
tard? 6.9 arene Hosain from poo ‘Hasan 3’ sacs; buhaira, 


is ‘ 
‘a small sea,’ ‘a lake,’ from jx; bahr, ‘a sea.’ 


GENDER. 


116. The most usual termination by the mere addition 
of which to masculines (chiefly adjectives) feminines are 
formed, is s< at, which in Urdu is changed into s= a: 

ssl, wdlida, ‘mother,’ from w\, walid, ‘father,’ ae 
malika, ‘queen,’ from SLs ane ‘king; s,ol3 kadira, 
from job kadir, ny das ‘azlmd, from walks‘ sa) 
‘orcat;? sles mo‘allima, ‘a sree > from wee 
mo‘allim, ‘a teacher or schoolmaster.’ 


117. Adjectives of the measure (3\, when they have 
the superlative signification, form the feminine after the 
measure Jet: eg. tc, kubrd, from ,\ akbar, ‘ greatest,’ 
nes | wld, from (j,\ awwal, ‘first. But when they denote 
colour or deformity, the measure of the feminine isis: e.g. 
\i2 safra, from pel asfar, ‘yellow ;? i, ~ © ‘arjd, from — cyl 
ara), pinnae 


NuMsBer, 


118. Arabic nouns have three numbers, the singular, 
dual, and plural. 


119. The dual is formed by adding the termination 


PLURAL FORMS. + 2408 


wl dni to the singular; as ks kilabani, ‘two books,’ 
from ws § _ book.’ 


120. The plurals are of two kinds. The oe Sas has 
only a single form, is called ell. wt jamé salim, ‘the 
complete or entire plural,’ because all the vowels and con- 
sonants of the singular are retained in it. The other, 
which has various forms, is called Fas we jam'é taksir, 
‘the broken plural,’ because it is more or less altered from 
the singular by the addition or elision of consonants, or 
the change of vowels. 


121. The complete, or regular plural of masculine nouns 
is formed by adding to the singular the termination (,.~ 
tind; €.g. .s\> haziriina, from ,g\> ‘present.’ That of 
feminine nouns by adding |= dun to the singular, or, 
if the singular end in § ( or s), by changing that letter 
into Ga\—: eg. Gl. malakiitun, ‘possessions,’ from &Le 
malakat. 


122. The following is an cxample of the declension of 
a masculine noun. 
SINGULAR. DUAL. PLURAL. 
Ss ee ie 9 . aie 
Nom. pl hazirun, ‘ present.’ nl hdzirdnt, wr l> haziriina. 
Gen. ple hdzirin. vil mg : 
2 w pol haziramt. ys el> hazirina, 
Ace. Visle haziran. 7 
Rem. The genitive singular docs not occur in Urdi. The accu- 
sative, with the tanwin, frequently occurs, but always as an adverb. 


Thu final vowel of the nominative is always dropped. 


123. The Urdii borrows from the Arabic, not only the 
various plural forms, but also its duad. But the termina- 
tions of the dual and the regular masculine plural are 
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always those of the Arabic accusative case, with the final 
vowels dropped: e.g. vsanile sanibain, “two or both sides,’ 
from Wile ‘side;? .yil\, walidain, ‘father and mother,’ 
‘parents,’ from \, ‘father? .2 bl nazerin, ‘ beholders,’ 
from. bb ‘peholding ;’ oy Lol akhirin, ‘those that come 


after,’ ‘posterity,’ from ,<1 ‘the last.’ 


124. The termination \< af, of the regular plural of 
feminine nouns in Arabic, with the final vowel dropped, 
is also used in Urdu. It may be added: 1) to verbal nouns 
of any measure, and either gender: e.g. 


eS kamalat, “ perfections,’ from the mase. SUS kamal. 
ERO ali taslimat, ‘ salutations,’ xy) tem. Be taslim. 
cols la tkhrajat, ‘disbursements,’ ,, masc. ae. tkhray. 
cols tho} istilahat, ‘technicalities, ,, fem. ciel éstilah. 


2) To verbal adjectives which are used in the plural as 
substantives: e.g. 
casas ka inat, ‘ entities,’ from mes ‘being.’ 
enna makhlikat, ‘creatures,’ ,, Glee * created.’ 


fics hie ON Ie POS Cha ere 
lym ye mawiddt, beings,’ »» Ogege found,’ existing.’ 


Rem. Plural nouns ending in dé are not necessarily feminine. 
Their gender is generally that of the singular from which they are 
formed: e.g. ra) pre haiwandat, cys. khayalat, 2\\aS kamalat, 
collCe makandt, ete., are masculine because their singulars are 
masculine, and colt ayat, lathe istilahat, os harakat, 
etc., are feminine for a similar reason. One or two of these plurals 
are commonly used in the singular also; as e coi Hloyl, EES 
eh waridat hwt hai, ‘a casualty has occurred’ ie ib dy gd cola 
tahkikat ho rahi hat, ‘investigation is taking place.’ And to some of 


those which are feminine the plural ter™ination of the Hindi is 
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- occasionally added ; ¢.9. | yas lie sifaiten, from ie sifat, ‘an attribute 
or quality.’ 

125. The broken plurals of the Arabic are of frequent 
occurrence, and are found in a variety of forms. The most 
important of these forms are: 

1) J\e!—Singular triliterals of all forms may take this 
plural: e.g. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
one jism, ‘body,’ plust ajsim. 
Re hukm, ‘an order,’ alss| ahkam. 
Linky wokt, ‘ time.’ coli] aukat. 

eS shai (from 3), “a thing,’ Lt ashy. 


Son khabar, ‘information,’ ‘ news,’ ye akhbar. 
Triliterals in which the second radical (originally , or 
_<s) appears under the form |, restore the original radical in 
the plural: e.g. 
jl hal (for Jy ), ‘state.’ Jia ahwal. 
wl nad (for uw), “an eye-tooth,’ lai! anyad, 
A few verbal adjectives of the measures Jel and huss 
piso take this form in the plural: e.g. 


— lc sahib, ‘ companion,’ ila} ashab. 
Hy > sharif, “ noble,’ al 5! ashraf. 


2) J,2—The singular is gencrally a triliteral of one 
Me ee er Vee an 
of the measures (jei— <3 - x? - ed - xi: eg. 


yl amr, ‘an affair,’ ) ye | umir. 
? 
pe ‘{Im, ‘ science,’ pgs ‘uliim. 
“) bur, ‘a tower,’ oe buriy. 
rig ce 
ou) asad, ‘a lion,’ Oyo| used, 


cs. malik, ‘a king,’ Sb muluk. 
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‘A few verbal adjectives of the mcasure Jcl3 may take 


this form of plural: e.g. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
a A Lot 7 
dal. shahid, “a witness,’ Oe shuhiid. 


3). \ei—This form is commonly used for the plural of 
verbal adjectives of the measure js! when they apply to 
rational beings, and have not a passive signification, nor 
are derived from verbs of which the second and third 
radicals are identical. Some masculine adjectives of the 
measure (J:\5 (with the same restrictions as above) also 
take this form for the plural: e.g. 


es ¢ PY 4 = 
oot) amir, a noble, Ve) umard. 
tele & ‘ ee 
ot fakir, poor,’ Vas Sukara. 
a < ‘ sie ’ \ % = 
Ky = garib, strange,’ poor, 2 = gurabd. 
a“ 
. é gv 
pole shatir, “a poet,’ Vas shufra. 
s Shirt fe alt 
Jil. ‘akil, wise,’ Vic ukala. 


4) \es|—This form is commonly used for the plural of 
masculine adjectives of the measure (ks3, applicable to 
rational beings, and derived mostly from verbs of which 
the second and third radicals are identical, or the third 


radical is, or cs: ¢.9. 


wey 2 karib, ‘near,’ ‘a relation,’ \, 3 akribd. 
Lonel tabzb, ‘a physician,’ tbI (for L£t) atibba. 
Waar habid, “e friend,’ vee) (for et) ahibba. 


ce nabi (from 5), “a prophet,’ Lt ambiud, 
cedy wali (from ee: “a saint,’ a auliyd. 


a “b4 


5) (j\xi—Triliterals of the measures (led — lei _ a3 _ 215 
and ifs may take this form of plural: e.g. 
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SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
ws) saub, “a robe,’ oe siyab. 
[= bahr, ‘ the sea,” Me bihar. 
a> jabal, ‘a hill,’ Stax sida, 
de -) rajul, ‘a man,’ Ate -y ryal. 

Hie bee Khaslat, ‘a habit,’ aimee khisal, 


das) ruk, ‘a scrap of paper,’ ‘a letter,’ ey rika', 
6) jli—This form is used for the plural of verbal 
adjectives of the measure (c\3 not derived from verbs of 
which the third radical is , or .s; as 


aSl> hakim, ‘a judge,’ ‘a magistrate,’ eS hukkam. 


clal> jahil, “ ignorant,’ ae jubhal. 
Canle “ashik, “a lover,’ glk ‘ushshak. 
is kafir, “an infidel,’ ys huffar. 


7) dissi—A form used for the plural of quadriliterals 
of which the antepenult letter is quiescent (a long vowel), 
especially nouns of the measures (Jlei and (le; and 
verbal adjectives of the measure (si derived from verbs 
of which the second and third radicals are identical, or 


the third radical is, or us: ¢.9. 


obs} zaman, ‘ time,’ ire I azminds 

\,o dawa, ‘ medicine,’ 4 gol adwiya. 
les misal, ‘ example,’ dlsel amsila. 
ve amid, ‘a pillar,’ ssacl a‘mida. 


wna> habid, * dear,’ das | ahibba (for Maen | ). 


se dalil, ‘ proof,’ Joi adilla (for Jol). 
. Rem. Form esl (No. 4) is perhaps more commonly employed for 
the plural of adjectives of the measure (x3. 


8) 3%i—This form is used for the plural of quadri- 
literals (all originally feminine) of which the third letter 
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is servile or quiescent (a long vowel), whether they have 
the feminine termination (+) or not: e.g. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
11> jazira, ‘an island,’ \> jasair 
SNe jazird, an island, ar . 
ine ¢ c 18'\ ie 
Lekaim hakikat, reality,’ Cukk> haka’ ck. 
. 6 ° . =)” 
Slat inhisal, © habits,’ ules Thasa’il. 
eye ‘ 5 mga 
ais, risala, a short treatise,’ ale, rasa’ il. 


Nets sham, ‘the north wind,’ ‘ disposition,’ hhs shama il. 
Lo dalil, * proof,’ bys dala’. 
Rem. The form (Yo is said by some grammarians to be the plural 
not of ad, but of AJ; but as dali is feminine, its plural is very 
properly dala’. The lexicons also give Wjls* ‘qja’ib, and Lae 
gara’ib as the plurals of Weas* ‘ajib, wy = garth; but these are, 
properly speaking, the plurals af the one forms daa<* ‘ajiba and 


hat gariba. 
a 


9) (el,3—This is a common form of plural for substan- 
tives and adjectives of the measures Uc and acli: eg. 


pile Khatim, “a signet ring.’ pilys khawdatim. 
S|} kalib, “a mould,’ ced) \,3 kawalib. 
nl tabi‘, ‘a follower,’ ‘an appositive,’ 33 tawabi'. 
ue khass, “a noble,’ ete., ae khawass. 
8 yal nddira, ‘a rarity,’ yohai nawadir. 
sails farida, “ advantage,’ oats Jawa id. 
sacl ka‘ida, ‘a rule,’ solys kawa ‘td. 


tem. The plural of Persian nouns also sometimes takes this form ; 


C.Go dls hawagiz, from S2\S kagaz, ‘ paper.’ 


10) \les—This form is used for the plural of quadri- 
literal substantives and adjectives (final » or ~ not being 
counted as a Ictter), the consonants of which are all 


: 
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radical, or which are formed from triliteral roots by pre- 
fixing |, co, or ¢, Which are treated as radical letters: eg. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

pie jauhar, ‘a gem,’ py jawdhir. 

wl akrab, “a near relative,’ cS 23! akarwb. 
84 akbar, ‘ greatest,’ zs \ akabir. 

a — tajriba, ‘ experince,’ (aS le tajarib. 
2 : 


= ‘ 
7 x : ’ = eit 
ducy te madrasa, a college, or school, Lahore madaris. 
wylew masayib, or 


ts Caer 
nance musibat, misfortune,’ z 
slew masa’ ib. 


11) (\ki—The singulars are quinquiliteral substantives. 


or adjectives (final » or c» not included), of which the 


penultimate letter is a long vowel (4, i, or 7): eg. 


uy 
whale sultan, ‘a Sultan,’ woe: salatin. 
Go - 17 
cheat shaitan, “ Satan,’ wee lad shayatin. 
*G > 5. 
pee sandik, “a box,’ Citlio sanadik. 
‘ + ats ‘ . . ” Ses 
cul tdrikh, a chronicle,’ coy tawarikh.* 
Win2) tasnif, “a composition,’ wsailai tasanif. 
oi) tklim, ‘a clime,’ ao) le) akalim. 
cle miftah, “a key,’ ile mafatih. 


Rem. The above forms are such as commonly occur in Urdii. Others 
of less frequent occurrence are : 
pe P = > < on pa 
a). \xt—This is used for singulars of the measures (\led—\.xs— dlaes 
eS ; , é 
and Os?) not derived from verbs which have y or cs for the third 
95 , ctaes a? 
radical: as, W-2S kutub, ‘books,’ from CoS kitab; Qe sy rusul, 
; i f ee hn eye 
‘ messengers,’ « prophets,’ from J Jey rastil; ye mudun, cities,’ from 
Aa) X~0 madina. 
1 The first radical of the word ¢ar7kh is alif with hamza, and when this is preceded 


by fatha and-followed by an adif of prolongation, it passes into wa’o; hence the plural 
torm tawarzkh in licu of ta’arzkh. 
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b). Jxi—The form of the singular is generally ie: 5 69. = 
hikam, ‘maxims,’ from Cake hikmat ; is siyar, ‘ morals,’ ctc., from 
jane strat. 

¢). il<i—This is used to form the plural of verbal adjectives of the 
measure els denoting rational beings, and not derived from verbs 
having 4 or cs for the third radical: eg. tb talaba, “ students,’ 
‘pupils,’ from sib talib; bho jahala, ‘ignorant persons,’ from 
al= jahil. 

d). i ini —The singulars are verbal adjectives of the form cb 
denoting rational beings, and derived from verbs having 4 or cs fur the 
third radical: eg. cola: kuzdt (for tnanlid), ‘judges,’ from Let 
kazi ; cS) wulat (for EES : governors,’ from ee walt. : 

é). ifei—The singulars usually have the forms nies - Jed 2 ar : 
eg. ae dons ene from Ul gazdl; tale gilma, ‘ boys,’ from 
ele guldm; 423, 3, rifka, ‘ companions,’ from Cesty rasik. 

S). Jssi—tho singular is ee a noun of one of the measures 
Js — Jeb or Js: : > 6.9. pols! aflas, “small copper coins,’ from cals 
fuls; —4,>\ abraf, ‘letters,’ from a> harf. 

g) hd —Used to form the plural of nouns of the measures 
ei Jt, and Jax ; the first and the last from verbs of which the 
second and the third radical respectively is 5: eg. Wer jiran, 
“neighbours,” from he jar ; ow gilman, ‘slave boys,’ from ne 
gulam ; oe sibyan, ‘boys,’ from usm? sabi; Sie) thhwan, 

“ brethren,’ from \ akh (for yc). 
h). ee lei eure singular is generally of the measure died does, 


edie} 


or J; es: e.g. (sys fatawi, ‘judicial replies,’ from dea fatwa ; us? 


a‘ali, ‘the upper or highest parts,’ from Anes a‘ld. Similarly _dlot 
ahali, from }3\ ahi, ‘ people.’ F 

‘). iN lei—Used to form the plural of substantives and adjectives 
of four, five, or more letters (principally words foreign to the Arabic), 


of which the penultimate letter is a long vowel: ¢g. Sle mala ‘iki, 
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‘angels,’ from CSL malak (for Oe), ‘an angel;’ ails falasifa, 
* philosophers,’ from ess Satlasif. 


126. From the preceding examples it is evident that 
one singular may have several forms of the broken plural, 
_and even a sound or regular plural. besides. In such 
cases, if the singular has several meanings, cach of them 
often has a plural form peculiar to it. For example, 3 
bait means 1) a house, 2) a verse of poetry; in the 
former sense the broken plural is usually <+,2) buyiié, in 
the latter Ll abyae. 


127. The broken plurals, being properly collective 
nouns, or singulars with a collective signification, often 
have regular plurals formed from them by the addition of 
the Arabic termination |< dé, or the plural terminations 
of the Hindi: e.g. lis buytlat, ‘families,’ ‘household 
expenses ;’ | .a\,> jawahirat, ‘jewels: § .5\-«\ umardon- 
ko; ‘to nobles;? 20 Ky+\S> hukkimon-se, ‘from those in 
authority.’ For the same reason broken plurals are not 
necessarily of the same gender as the singulars from which 
they are formed; thus, of the feminine word Ws) taraf, 
‘a side,’ the plural —\,| atra/ is masculine, and of the 
masculine word —+, wakt, ‘time,’ the plural colts) aukad 
is feminine. Moreover, in one or two instances these 
plurals are treated as singular in Urdu: eg. So} Lae 
mera ahwal, ‘my circumstances, or case ;” lal fF ols 
tijarat-ka asbab, ‘trading commodities ;’ _ bleh Gls Wea 
ap-ka allaf aisd, ‘Your majesty’s kindness is (favours are) 
such.’ Thé words aslab and aldd/, however, are also 
treated as plurals. 


Rem. The usage of the two great centres of Urdi—Dchli and 


Lucknow—diflers somewhat in respect of these broken plurals; some 
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words being treated as singular in Dehli, and plural in Lucknow. For . 
example, the word pl s=> juwdhir, is frequently used as a singular in 


the Bag-o-bahadr, but Lucknow authors always use it as a plural. 


Tur Noumerats. 
128, The Arabic numerals are occasionally used in 
Urdu, but rarely beyond ¢en or twelve. 
Tue Carpinat Nowsens, 


129. The cardinals from one to ten are: 


MASC. FEM, MASC. FEM. 
Care e o 
d>\ ahad, d=| thdd. Sida Khamsa, (por khams. 
Lots wahid, soot, wahida. 6. dune sitta, es salt. 
Co ou c 
BN) isndn. The Ata sabia. = sad‘, 


to 


Go 
: ees) isndn, | 


CS cipan 8. da es samaniya,, 5\43 samdnt. 
wy sinan. oe bad A ta 


ite) 


ty Ay eae = Oh eats 
ANG saldsa, oll salds. 9. dew tsa, heme tas®. 


ou 
10. ¥ pans ‘ashara, pee ‘ashr. 


4, de )\ arba‘a, —) arba‘. 


The numbers from eleven to nineteen are formed by 
prefixing the units to the Zen; as .As o=1 ahad ‘ashar, 
‘eleven,’ ete. 


Tne Orprnat Numbers, 


130. The ordinals from the second to the ¢enth take the 
form Jct, the radical letters being-the same as in the 
cardinals: e.g. J3\ aewwal, ‘first,’ 3 sani, ‘second,’ +S 
salis, ‘third,’ and so on. The feminines are formed by 
adding the termination s< to the masculine; as WU salisd, 
‘third,’ the word J;\ awwal however, being of the measure 


leil, and having the superlative signification, takes for its 
feminine 1,\ ula (§ 117). 
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-131. The ordinals from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
Beare are formed by adding the cardinal number 0 
‘ten’ to the preceding ordinals; the eleventh is formed by 
_ prefixing the word _so\> to the sane [ pics Cg. pc sole 
_ hadi ‘ashar, ‘ eleventh,’ pre 38 4b sani ‘ashar, ‘twelfth,’ ete. 
: DistrisutivE NuMERALSs. 

132. Arabic Distributives are not common in Urdi, 
and of the three measures used in Arabic, one alone is to 
be found; viz. Jui: eg. wii sulas, ‘by threes.’ 

MoLrTIPLicaTIVvEs. 

133. The Multiplicatives (with the exception of séngie) 
are expressed by the Passive Participle of the second form, 
derived aor the cardinal numbers: e.g. ees musannit, 
‘double,’ ‘a duplicate; Jie musallas, threpfeld, 4 
‘triple,’ ‘three-sided ;? -3 =p murabba’ "s ‘fourfold, ” “square.’ 
Single or simple is Pay csecd by Orie mufrad, the pass. 
part. of the fourth form. 


FractionaL Numpers. 
134. The fractions from a third up to a tenth are ex- 
pressed by words of the measures (le or ue derived from 


the cardinals : e.g: suds, a third,’ — ) rub, ‘a fourth,’ 
wes khums, ‘a fifth, ete. A halfis Lic} nis. 


VY. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS (,.4¢ zamir’). 


135. The Per sonal Pronouns are two in number ; cee 
-& main, I, ? and Me tu, or oe tain, ‘thou;’ the en aa 
however, though still current in Hindi, has become 
obsolete in Urda. The place of the pronoun of the third 
person is supplied by the Demonstrative pronouns, chiefly 
by the Remote Demonstrative sy woh. F 
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136. The personal pronouns present certain peculiari- 
ties of declension. The Format:ve singular of the jirst 
person is 2s mujh; that of the second ax tujh; the Agent 
and Genitive cases are generally formed from the Vomina- 
tive ; and the adjective affix \§ a, whichis used to form the 
genitive of nouns, is changed to \, 7@, which in the plural 
has the connecting vowel @ prefixed to it. The plural 
Formatives are derived from the plural nominatives, by 
the addition of (,— 07, or, in the second person, (45 
hon: e.g. nom. es ~> ham, ‘we, ” Form. pl. Kya hamon; 
nom. pl. ra tum, ‘you,’ Form. pl. oes tumhon; but the ter- 
mination _y»— on is now always dropped, and he h of the 
termination hon is seldom used, except in the genitive, and 
the additional form of the dative case. This additional 
form ends in the singular in .s— e, and in the plural in _, 
en, Which last termination is always added to the con- 
tracted Formative 203 tumh. 


ftem. The pronominal forms are clearly traccable to the Prakrit: eg 


HINDI. PRAKRIT. 


re . . ~ 
Nom. sing. . . . (me = man (acc. sing.). 
\ en = . ‘aa 
Gen. 4, «2. + lew = A me (gen. sing. + affix ra). 
Form. ,, 2... ¢s* = A8q mazyha (gen. sing. ef. § 39, 2, Rem.). 
= ~ 
Nom. plur) seu. ob = BES amhe (ace. plur.). 


Gen. ,, .. .\ylan = WFRTU amhanan (gen. plur. + affix rd), 
Form. 5, °° m+ (Cyaad = AFSTU amhanan (gen. plur.), 


2 


r tes Gea ER er Ola eae 
Nom. sings ... 3 = & dun (ace. sing). 
Vie = . = 
UCTS OR a Sain Ve = d Ze (gon. sing. + rd). 
FRORUNS ss ues w eteree i aa tuyha (gen. sing.). 


Nom. Plt. .6.>. Ss = =a tumhe (ace. plur.). 
Cr ae \ head = = dFeta tumhanan, (gen. plur. + ra). 
Form.,, (yeti - enw = Gray tumhdnan (gen. plar.). 


The forms e ham and a tum in the plural Formative are, as we 
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have observed above, contractions of Lg hamon and , yen tumhon. 
So in Prakrit we find WFE amha, as well as AFSTU amhanan, for the 
genitive. The dative forms oes" mujhe, yaad hamen, ete., wouid 
_ appear to be but varieties of the Formative. 
137. The personal pronouns are thus declined: 
Finst Person. 


wakes «. ¢ 
use maim, “1. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
* ee en eer ‘ 
Nom. ut main, I. e> ham,” we.’ 
. ¢ 
Agent —3 Bes main ne, ‘by me.’ a a> ham-ne, by us.’ 
\ 
ar) ot é 
Gen. \ ue me-ra, ‘my,’ ‘of me.’ \ las ham-ara, ‘our,’ ‘of us.’ 
pas ? fs er ? ? 

' rer : 
|Form. ¢<* mujh. > ham (for (yya2 hamon). 
i} Rees a Pe t 
— ye ? a ‘ ; & 
| sex? mujh-ko, or | to me, ( gad ham-ko, or | ; E, 
oC ae ; . +f tous,’ us. 
Act. | e—e=* mujhe, ) me.’ use hamen, 

2 : ‘ j ‘ - > 
Abl. 2 gs mujh-se, from,by,me.’ ews a ham-se, from, by, us. 

° . 6. 
Loe. , Tera) os mujh-men, -par, | youn al ham-men, -par, in, 
? 
‘in, on, me.’ on, us. 


Srconp Person. 


gas 
ot al, thous, 
7 g 


ivom. S ta, ‘ thou.’ e tum, “you. 
2 
Agent as til-ne, “by thee.’ en tum-ne, ‘by you.’ 
Gen. V2 te-ra ‘thy,’ ‘of thee.’ y Lead tumh-ard, ‘your, “ofyou.” 
= 
Form. 2x tujh. a or rad 3 dum or tumh( from ent | 


; 2 
ant | Cart tujh-ko, a “to thee.’ a tum-hko, ™ “to you,’ 
ZERIT 


and ? ; 2 ’ ; 
Act.) ex tye, thee.’ Use! tumhen, you. 
‘ * . z ‘ is: 
Abl. en 22° tujh-se, ‘from, by, oe tum-se, from, by, you.’ 
thee.’ 
v4 


4 . (he 
A-us e tum-men,-par Ny 


Loc. 9) = On oS tujh-men, -par, ee 
, you. 


6. ’ 
in, on, me, 
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Rem. a. The pronoun of the second person has no vocative case. 
The expression . «5! ai ti is only heard from the lips of Englishmen, 


or native Christians, who have learned it from the missionaries. 


Rem. b. The forms Ve mera, V3 terd, Vilas hamara, esd 
tumhard, are properly possessive adjectives. The true genitive, which 
occurs occasionally (always in connection with an adjective), is identical 
with the Zormative: e.g. GS Ss wk os as mujh kam-bakht-ki 
kitad, ‘the book of luckless me.’ Similarly, if an adjective qualify a 
pronoun in the Agent case, the Formative is employed as the base; as 
ey bao ek aw re tujh bad-bakht-ne aisa kiya, “thou, wretched 
one, actedst thus,’ or Jit. ‘ by thee, wretched one, it was done thus.’ 
So also if the ‘ adjective of similitude’ \s sd, follow the pronouns, the 
Formative is used as the base: ¢.9 sialic “ee tujh-sa aklmand, 
“a wise en like thee,’ or, ironically, “a wiseacre like thee.? In 
poetry the forms Ve and Vi are often contracted to \ mira and 
V3 urd. 

Rem. ¢. The Boones gst muyh, me tujh, a frequently con- 
tracted to Ps muy, é tuj; as gs muj-ko, ke tuj-ko ; and the 
dative and Pre occasionally take the form ee uSyave mere ta’ in, 


ooo Sy) tere ta’in in the older literature, but these forms are now 
nearly obsolete. 


138. The addition of the particle _. hi (pl. Use hii) to 
the pronouns gives them greater Dee or, in some way, 
emphasizes them: e.g. = uew main-ha, ‘I,’ isd jae mera-hi, 
‘mine,’ ‘mine alone.’ ; 


VI. THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN (3, ls} ol). 
139. The Proximate Demonstrative (3 33 sal dsharaé 
karib) is mg Yeh, ‘this,’ nom. pl. ~z yeh, or = ye; the 
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Remote Demonstrative (sax s)Lb| ishara’é ba‘id) is 35 woh, 
- nom. pl. sy woh, s9 WO, Or cs, we. Both are used for the 
- pronoun of the third person, but the remote demonstrative 
is the one more commonly employed. 


Rem. The pronoun “a ych (Hindi yah) is derived from the Sanskrit 
$2; is woh (Hindi wah, Panjabi uh, Sindhi hz), probably from the 
Sanskrit & sva (see Bopp’s Comp. Grammar, § 341). The Formatives 
are the contracted genitives (singular) of the Ay with the initial 
vowel a of the genitive affix changed to ¢: eg. sgh AR assa= 
Sanskrit Wet asya. In the old Formative uy wis, a similar change — 


of vowel occtirs. 


140. The demonstratives are declined as follows: 
na yer,tnis,” “he,” she? “it? 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. 4. ych, ‘this,’ ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it.’ cata yth, or ye, ‘these,’ ‘they.’ 


Form. (| 4s. l= -gl# ycil# inhon, inh, or in. 
Agent 2 .\*- Uw ts-ne, or a) wl = ob (y3ei! tnhon-ne, or in-ne, 
in-ne, ‘by him,’ etc. “by thee,’ etc. 


Gen. ic) ts-kd, ‘ of this,’ ‘his,’ ete. st in-ka, ‘of these,’ ‘ their,’ ete. 


and ete,, ‘this,’ 


Ditpesle 1 1 ton ai ae we them,’ ete. 
and | ‘him,’ ete. 


is-ko, or tse, in-ko, or inh-en,) ‘ them,’ etc. 

Abl. ow uml is-se, ‘from, with, | cw on in-se, ‘ from these,’ etc. 
by, this? ete. 

Loc. ») = Ur url is-men, -par,| 7) = jae wl in-men, -par, ‘in, on, 


‘in, on, this,’ ete. | these,’ etc, 
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v ¢ Con 9 
s, woh, ‘that,’ ‘he,’ “she,” “it. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL 
’ ; ‘those,’ 
Nom. 3, woh, that, he,’ efe. Use see s5 woh, WO, OF We; \thoy.? 
er, 4 . « 7 a S. 
Form. on us. ay Spe) \x =o \s unhon, unh, un. 
f meat - 54 i 
Agent <3 .y\# ows us-ne, or | od wyl—o oye \unhon-ne, or un-ne, 
‘ ’ 
un-ne, ‘by him,’ ete. by them. 
CZ , of 
Gen. \C\ us-ha, ‘his,’ ete. | KO) un-ka, ‘their,’ ‘of them.’ 


and 


vee 2G\ re to him,’ ete., fou oe) . to them,’ 
Act. 


‘ ° ‘ 
us-ko, or rise, ) him,’ cte. un-koorunh-en,) them.’ 


8 
Abl. a im \ us-ae, “from him,’ ete. | cos ra un-se, ‘from them? 
2 


4 ° Ce . be 
Loe. 1» -oe uw) us-men,-par, im, | prt \ un-men,-par, in, on, 
\ 


on, him,’ cte. them.’ 


141. The forms marked with an asterisk can only be 
used when the demonstratives are employed as personal 
pronouns. As adjectives the demonstratives cannot be 
said to take any postpositions after them beyond those 
which are added to the substantives they define; in other 
words, they have but two forms, the Vominative and the 
Formative: e.g. § «. oT ul us admi-ko, ‘to that man,’ QS 
ev Gots 48 wilab ne ‘in this book. As adjectives 
moreover the demonstratives may also take the various 
nominative forms in the accusative: e.g. pos wh ow yéh 
bat sunkar, ‘having heard this matter.’ As regards the | 
Formatives .2i\ inh .¢\ unh, orl inhon and unhon, it may 
be observed that modern usage restricts the shorter forms 
to the Dative ending in .):+- ew and the longer to the 
Agent case. The forms wl am and un of the singular 
Agent are obtained by assimilating the s of ls as and us to 
the n of the postposition J ne, and must not be confounded 
with the plural Formatives i and wn, which may be uscd 
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in polite specch in any case of the singular in place of ds 
and us; but where marked respect is to be indicated, the 
forms ca al tnhon and unhon-ne are employed for the 
third person singular i in the Agent case. 


Rem. a. Forms now ore or rare are: @) ws wis and ws win, 
as the Formatives of 3y 3 in place of nga us and ie b) ce Sl 
tske ta’in and uske ta’in, etc., for the dative and accusative of both 
pronouns. 

ge 

Tem. b. The Formatives of ¥. wéh are commonly written mal, ws! 
(pronounced however .ws, wn), in order to distinguish them from the 
Formatives of 2 yéh, as, in the absence of vowel points, the two are. 


likely to be confounded. 


“) 
Rem.c. The plural forms 1.3, S«, ee, arcof frequent occurrence, both 
we eh , 


Pa 
in old and modern writings, and are preferred by the Musalmans of 
Northern India, and Urdi scholars gencrally, to the Hindi forms 


a ye and cs we. 

142. The emphatic particle «> 7 (plural _y> 2%) is 
frequently added to the demonstratives, in order to point 
out the object with Sea penne CI. sg Yeh, 


S ¢ 
‘this very,’ ‘the very same,’ ib wo, ‘that coy urtis pe 
ist men, ‘in this same,’ or ye (yagi) dehiin mei, in these 


very.’ 
143. Like the demonstrative .. yéh are declined: 
Gur co 
VII. THE RELATIVE PRONOUN (ye ole 


y= fo OF y= Jaun, ‘who,’ ‘which,’ ‘what,’ “he who,’ ete. 
* SINGULAR, PLURAL, 

Nom. os or s> jo or aun. ine OF 9> jo or jaun. 

Form. Cos jis(and, for the Agent, WT» a, or UIRe # Jin, ginh, 


we jin). or jinhon. 
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Rem. The repetition of the relative pronoun. gives it an indefinite, 
or a distributive signification: ¢.9. 9 9> J0 2 ‘ whatever,’ Formative 


ur (Ona jis jis 
Jor Ose : 
VIII. THE CORRELATIVE (Jycye | A>). 
4 WOt 


yo 80, OF 9) taun, She,’ ‘she,) ‘it,’ic that? 
SINGULAR. iQ .@f BLURAL. 
Nom. oe Or gx so or taun. as OF ge 60 or taun. 
Form. (jj t’s (and, for the Agent, | oy, 23%, or ygcai# tin, tinh, 


cb tin). i tinhon. 


a 


Rem. The correlative generally accompanies the relative as its 
complement ; as \% eS ge Carte = Jo charhega so girega, “he who 
climbs will fall’ (dé. “whoever climbs, he will full’). Modern usage 
prefers the pronoun es woh to yw» so in the place of the correlative. 


When the relative is repeated, so also is the correlative. 
ee c 
IX, THE INTERROGATIVE (olsc\ aul). 


ae kaun ‘who?’ ‘what?’ ‘which ?? 
Nom. on kaun. | HS kaun. 
Form. HS kis (and, for the Agent, me ‘ wgeS #, or cones *, kin, kinh, or 
ust hin). kinhon. 
Rem. a. The forms marked with an asterisk cannot be employed 
when these pronouns are used as adjectives. In poetry, the inter- 


rogative, when used adjectively, occasionally employs the nominative 


(oS) for the Formative. 


Rem. b. The pronoun »> = the Prakrit ST jo, = Sanskrit &! yah ; 
wir jaun =P. Stjam (the ace. of jo) ; ge so = P. AT 30; oe taun = 
P. a tam (the acc. of so). Similarly ..,.5 kaun= % kam, the ace. of 
the Sanskrit fA dim. The Formatives are the Prakrit genitives 
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with the feminine bases, ¢.¢. with the vowel a changed to ¢: eg. Us 
 jis=P. gen. sing. WR jassa= 8. GQ yasya; wr Jm=P. gen. pl. 
© BTA janam. 


144 The interrogative ..,,$ fawn is applicable to both 
persons and things. A second interrogative pronoun LS 
kya, ‘what?’ is applicable to things only. It has no 
plural : in the singular it is declined as follows: 


Ls kya, ‘what ?? 
Nom. US kya. Formative ->\§ kahe. 


The Formative »\§ kahe however is now rarely ‘used, 
except in the genitive and dative cases, the Formative (»§ 
ts of the interrogative ..,,$ aun being generally used 
instead. The genitive af kahe-ka has the signification 
_ of ‘of what (thing, or material ?),’ which however is more 
generally expressed by }.> V§ kis chiz-kd. The dative 
§ lS hkahe-ko always signifies, ‘for what?’ ‘why?’ and 
even this is more commonly expressed in Urdu by the 
interrogative adverbs bul, uS his-waste, and (458 kyon. 


Rem. a. Like the English ‘what,’ LS kya may be used to express 
indignation, surprise, etc.; ¢.9. usb Ws Ls kya kartaé hat, “ what art 
thou doing!’ Lsojail > Ls kya jawan-mardi, ‘what valour or 
generosity !’ In some instances it has the signification of “how ;’ as 
ayes LS kya khub, “how excellent!’ It may also be repeated, as is 
the English ‘what,’ to connect sentences, or to convey a partitive 


signification, (Sec Syntax.) 


Rem. b. The interrogative LS kyd (for kia) is derived from the 
Sanskrit fara Zim: the form -s\§ hake is properly the Formative: 
of the Hindi interrogative ®€t Laka, ‘what?’ which would appear to 


be derived from the Sanskrit @: Lak. 
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co e 
X. TIE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS (,.G3 alent). 


145. The Indefinite pronouns are of two kinds, simple 
and compound. The glee indefinite pronouns are (3 368 
iedi, ‘some one,’ ‘some,’ ‘any,’ ‘a certain,’ and eas kuch, 

¢ 
‘some,’ ‘something,’ aie a few,’ ete. 


146. The pronoun 3 § ko’, is declined in the singular 
only; thus— 


I 
4 ’ eG : ee a 
Sing. Nom. cas ko’t, some,’ cte. Formative od hist, or pees kisit. 


° ge o-— ° 
The Formative ,..f isu, however, is not so generally used 
at the present time as _§ hist, which is applied to things 
rf ° 
as well as persons: ee ee CS (nS heist kilab-men, ° im 
some book.’ 


2g, 
(G ° ° . 
The pronoun .z<* “uehh is indcclinable. 


‘ 


fem. a. The indefinite pronouns are both derived from the same 


source as the interrogatives : 0.9. mers kot = Sanskrit ATS FA ko’pi 
(has + apt) ; aes =. afaa hechonet (fafa himehit). 


—em. b. In poetry the Formative of ss ko’% as an adjective is 


oceasionally identical with Be nominative: e.g. S ust 7 ews 2s 
GS 1] 

gle> Je S we sss op 3 tue es ay on! S58 mujh- sé 
mat jr-ko laga'o ki nahin rahne-ka ; main musafir hin, ko’t din-ko chala- 
ja@inga, ‘St not your heart on me’ (Jt. ‘unite not your soul with 


mo’); ‘I shall not stay; I am a traveller, some day I shall depart.’ 


147. Emphatic forms of these pronouns are obtained: 

1 by repeating ue 29. gs Lass ko't kot, ‘a very few,’ 
‘some few;’ 25° ~ = ke Hah Pes ‘somewhat,’ ‘a very 

little:’ 2) by combining them with the pronominal adjec- 
tive ES.) ek: eg. ES! as hot ck, or wy ES) ck ko, 
‘some one,’ ‘a few; ES! 2s rt kuchh ck, ‘some little,’ 
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4 e,e . . . 
somewhat :’ 3) by repetition and insertion of the negative 
NG C.9. or 338 ko’t na ko’t, ‘some one,’ ‘some one 


or other ;’ es mi) oS S kuchh na kuchh, ‘something or other.’ 
gv, 
Rem. The phrase oe is st huchh-ka kuchh is uscd to signify 


‘ . . . 
something very or quite different.’ 


148. By placing the negative substantive verb une 
nuhin atter the simple indefinite pronouns we have _ 3 FR 
Und hot nahiir, ‘it is, or there is, no one or nobody,’ Be 
one kuchh nahin, ‘it is nothing.’ 

Rem. The word us is both a negative particle and a negative 
substantive verb = us ~ na hai, and as a verb it occurs at the end of a 
sentence: ¢.9. ond cos ko't nahin, ‘there is nobody ;’ but Loss 
LT one hot nahin ayd, “anyone did not come,’ ¢.c. ‘no one came.’ 
The same distinction is found in the sister dialects: e¢g- Sindhi 


7 (& ‘ . 
38 Lo na dhe, there is no one,’ 


iS konke= 21 5 
149. Compound indefinite pronouns are commonly 
formed by combining the simple indefinites with the rela- 
tive »> jx, or one of the pronominal adjectives j1 aur, 
‘other,’ \.5 diisra, ‘other,’ —~» sab, ‘all,’ » har, ‘every.’ 
The compounds with _ 3,§ ko't arc declinable: eg, 
SING. NOM. ; SING, FORMATIVE, 


t¢ sey poee € aut Pee on die 
cle go Jo ko’t, whoever,’ whosoever, ses Uma Ji hist, 


uy “e ‘ 
cos! aur ko’%,) some other,’ ( oS yy! aur kisi. 
or ‘ 
as) cas ko’i aur,’ some one else,’ fe ie ae Dt aur. 
ere | ay disra ko’2, )‘ some other,’ es eps 3 duere kisi. 
OE ne ere , bea dae 
(jay wer ko’t dasrd,? some one else, een eos bist dusre, 
sf 


eS ees sab fio’t, ‘all persons,’ ‘ every one,’ os ww sab hist. 


sp har-ko’t, ‘ every one,’ “ everybody,’ we har kisi. 
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The compounds with ws kuchh are indeclinable. 
Examples are: 


gv, wv 
ass ge Jo kuchh, ‘ whatever,’ ess Ws sab huchh, ‘ what all,’ 


ants 


“ everything.’ 
% ¢ ie ¢ a ¢ 
> os) aur kuchh, “something else,’ <5? Gew. bahut kuchh, a great 
deal.’ 
XI. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN. 


150. The Reflexive pronoun is Wt a, ‘self,’ ‘ myself,’ 
‘himself,’ ‘I myself,’ etc. It has but one form for the 
singular and plural, and is declined as follows: 


~ Nom. cot ap. 

Gen. (adj.) Lal ap-nd (fem. sul ap-ni). 

Dat. and Act. sot Sis ee! = oe oes) apne ta’in, apne-ko or dp-ko. 
“AbL an Gl dp-se. 

Loc. 9) = aja ai, dip-men,-par. 

Rem. a. The reflexive is combined emphatically with the other pro- 
nouns: ¢.9. wt wee main ap, ‘I myself ;? coy Ss woh ap, ‘he himself ;’ 
a“ coil Ps tum ap-se, ‘ you of yourselves’ (Jit. ‘from or by yourselves’), 

Rem. 6. wl dp = Prakrit BUTT appa = Sanskrit ATA atma, ‘soul,’ 
“ self.’ 

151. Besides the Formative 1 ap, the form (11 apas 
also occurs, but only in the genitive and locative plural : 
e.g. \S xt Gpas-ki, ‘of, or pertaining to, ourselves, your- 
selves, or themselves ;’ (j» (ast Gpas-men, ‘among our- 
selves,’ etc. The use of one or other of the personal 
pronouns depends on the context. 


° ° 9 ° 
Ztem. The Persian reflexive pronoun oy khwud, is also commonly 
used in Urdti. Unlike ai dp, however, it is generally used with 
the personal and demonstrative pronouns alone: e.g. afc yee main 


kl wud, ZA my s.lf;’ Oy uso we Kkhwud, ‘they themsclves.’ To 
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express the signification of the ablative eer Cl dp-se (or the phrase 
wT Ps) aa ap-se ap), the Persian a ae ) a% = ew 8¢, is pre- 
~ fixed to Oye : a dy 51 az khwud, ‘from, or of, itself,’ (‘ myself,’ 
‘himself,’ etc.), “ voluntarily,’ “ spontaneously.’ In Persian phrases 
it is also employed adjectively in the sense of ‘own:’ e.g. Oy ples: 


ba-chashmé khwud, ‘ with my own eyes.’ 


152. —1 ap is also very commonly used as the prono- 
men reverentie, in both the second and the third person. 
When so used it is declined as follows: 

NOM. SING. FORM. SING. 


la ae ‘ Cy. at 
! dp, your honour,’ his honour.’ c\ dp. 


Thus it differs from the reflexive by taking for its genitive 
the form \GT ap-ka, and for its dative the form G7 ap-ho 
alone. Like the English ‘you,’ though used in the 
singular, it is treated as a plural: e.g. oe? eal Gol ap amir 
hain, ‘ your honour is (U#. are) a great man,’ or ‘you are 
a great man ;’ oe aile ji Gl ap farmate hain, ‘his honour 
says’ (lit. ‘say’). 

Rem. Other words which, like wt dp, are commonly used for the 
sake of politeness, respect, or euphemy, and require the verb to be in 
the ta are sper hazrat, es huzir, wo pies khudd-wand, 
eaees) lad Khudd-wandé né‘mat, W\> janab, ik cle 
janabé ‘ali, s\> pate ‘ali gah, a mie garib- parwar, ;\y5 so) 
banda-nawaz, ied b sahib, ays makhdim, ete.—all aye 
words or phrases used as the corresponding English words “ you,’ ‘Sir,’ 
‘Master,’ etc. Similarly when speaking of himself, instead of using 
the pronoun ue main, ‘1,’ a native frequently uses such words as sou 
banda, ‘slate, or humble servant,’ un pes kamtarin, “least of slaves,’ >| 
ahkar, ‘meanest a, Bias \s khak-sar, “humble slave,’ al gulam, 
* slave,’ ‘ servant,’ ys fidwi, “devoted servant,’ ete. On the same 


principle too ‘my son’ is expressed by sal) sou banda-zada, ‘ the son 
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of this slave,’ and a wife is spoken of as Aut kabila, family,’ aie 


eal ghar-ke admi, ‘the houschold or family,’ ete. 
XII. RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 


153. Reciprocal pronouns have no special form in Urdu. 
Reciprocity of feeling or action is expressed, as in English, 
by combining the pronominal adjectives 4S! ef, ‘one,’ 
and \,.,3 disra, ‘another:’ e.g. Nom. \jo.3 2%' ek ditsra, 
‘each other,’ ‘one another,’ Formative (s,3 £6,\ ek disre. 


i Ee be 
XIII. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS (a!) Giles p05). 


154. The Possessive pronouns are the genitive cases of 
the personal, demonstrative, relative, intcrrogative, and 
reflexive pronouns: e.g. 


SINGULAR. i PLURAL. 
{ he #4 et | é ] . ? { { ; eee é > 6 - 
yaw merd, my, thines*: Vy hamard, our,’ ours. 
(oO erik ava Ries Me Ere ie oe Rages eel ; 
Va erd, Da ces Mieas tumhard, your, yours. 


o 
Ges) askd, 


CPR 
\Kas\ uska, 


a) inka, ), 


bye ¢ be . » 6 . 
tis, hers,’ its,’ me » their,’ theirs.’ 
\G\ unk, ) 


Wake oe 7 6 ’ Kea + 7 _ 6 ’ 
neu Jiskd, Whose,’ etc. | Sas yinkd, whose,’ ete. 
a a 
CP reer cates Coa Ms ACs ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
as tiskd, his,’ ete. KG tinkd, their,’ thicirs.’ 
u ‘ c 
SO Neos BON Basse Ca Ee nes 
IQS hisha, ‘ whose? \CS kinka, “ whose ?? 


Lal apna, ‘ own.’ 
These are all declined like other adjectives ending in @’ 
e.g. Mase. \a~e merd, fem. (5,0 mert; Form. sing. mase. sj. 
mere, Nom. and Torm. pl. mase. ¢.0 mere. The pronoun 
2) = ° ace . 
Ls) apna however 1s more commonly used as a substitute 
for the possessive pronouns merd, terd, and uska than as a 
distinct reflexive adjective, and when so used it always 
refers to the principal subject, whether this be expressed 
9 te, a, a , 
or understood: ¢.9. lv (ims | apnd sabak sund, ‘repeat thy 
’ ¢ ; Z . 
lesson,’ (dit. ‘cause me to, or let me, hear thy lesson’); 


be ee | 
~ ”" 
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\ 


iy VW Ll ae ee main-ne apna ghora bencha, ‘I have 
_ sold my horse’ (Zt. ‘my horse has been sold by me’). 


ele . . e se «66 ° e 
tem. The genitive of the adjective oe ny, own,’ is also used in 


Urdii as a reficxive adjective: e.g. ut lb Kas Vane mera ny-ka hathi, 


“my own elephant.’ 
XIV. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


155. Under this head may be classed such adjectives as 
partake more or less of the nature of pronouns. They are 
of two kinds; primztive and derivative. The primitive are: 


Es) ek, ‘one.’ uw sab, “all,’ ‘ every one.’ 
Voss dasra, ‘ another,’ ‘ other.’ >? har, ‘each,’ ‘every.’ 
» ese donon, * both.’ ok fulan, 
a aur, ‘other,’ ‘ more.’ wie Juldna, ‘such-and-such.’ 
cae bahut, “ much,’ ‘ many.’ Lil fulana, 
AS: ¢ 
wee oe ‘some,’ ‘certain,’ es ie | ‘several,’ ‘many.’ 
eax, ba‘ze, j nce chand, 
5 gair, ‘other’ (‘different’). us hull, ‘all,’ ‘ the whole.’ 


Ss iat, “how many?’ 

As adjectives they are all (with the exception of 14,5 
dusra and. \Ns fuliini) indeclinable; but as nouns they are 
(with the exception of ES,| ek, Cyiso donon, eS kat, and 

S kai) declined in the plural: e.g. Nom. pl...) awr, Forma- 
tive , on wl auron. The word —.. sab generally aspirates 
the 6 in the Formative: ¢.g. _,y:.~ sabhon. 

Rem. The origin of the words iS,) ek, ee disrd, and urs 
donon has been given in treating of the numeral adjectives; UW. 


bahut = Sahskrit FF lays) as te =§. 44 sarva; es kai and 


Ss hat = S. fa hati; ee) ba‘ ae gair, a fulan, “a Julana, 


and Us Kull are borrowed from the Arabic; > har and Sao chand 


from the Persian. 
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156. The derivatives are such adjectives as are formed 
from the original pronominal bases by means of the termi- 
nations  7/d, i tnZ, and \s sd, the first two being used to 
form pronominal adjectives denoting measure or quantity, 
and the last such as denote sind or similitude. A long 
vowel in the base is shortened before the terminations 4a 
and tnd are added, and a short vowel in the base is 
lengthened to e or a (in Urdi generally to az) before the 
termination sé is added : e.g. 


PRONOMINAL 
aes ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY. ADJECTIVES OF KIND, ETC. 
(Re ace Cues CO aucsent apie 6 
: x i| atta (étta), this ene) aisd, of this kind, 
7, 4o0ré 
9” 13 = a a z ’ € 4. =. gk ’ 
‘ ‘| dina (étnd), ) much. like this,’ such. 


rau ou- 
. eke Be, 5 
2 uttd, Nig waisd, of that kind,’ 
& or wa. a 
2J\ utnd, 


“that much.’ : 
like that.’ 


Was jaisa, ‘of which 
the bascof jo). | ae jund (jétna), ) much.’ kind,’ ‘like which.’ 
(5 taisd, of what kind,’ 


ti (fem. of the te, titta (téttda), 


lass titnd (tétna), : much.’ “like that.’ 
\B hitta (kétta), ) “how aes haisa, “of what 
(238 kitnd (kétnd), 


ji (fem. of ya, | s jitta (gétta), 
base of so). | 
kt (fem. of | 


base of ka). much.’ kind?’ ‘like what” 


Rem. Although these pronominal adjectives may be conveniently 
described as formed in the manner mentioned above, thére can be little 
doubt of their being really modifications of Prakrit forms: C.9. xs kitta, 
= Prakrit GTA Leta = Sanskrit faaa hiyat: in LS kitna@ the 
second ¢ is, perhaps for the sake of euphony, changed into 2. Similarly 
Kal aisa =P. UPTAY eriso = 8, teu tdrisga ; IESG kaisa = afcay 
kériso = S. atSeT kidrisa. By the elision of the syllable v7 in the 
Prakrit forms, are obtained the common Hindi forms esa and kesa, the 


short vowel é of the Prakrit being lengthened. 


—_—-_ =~ 
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GEA PAE Ry eT I, 
THE VERB ((\s3), 


157. The Urdu verbs may be conveniently divided into 
the two classes of Transitive ((siexe x3 f&1é muta‘addi, 
‘the verb that passes on’ to an object), and Intransitive 
(ey Jai JéElé lazimi, ‘the verb that is confined to the 
subject’), the last including both active and neuter verbs, 
as to run, to sleep. For although there ts but one conjuga- 
tion, and the inflectional terminations are the same in all verbs, 
there is a marked difference in the formation of some of 
‘the tenses of the transitive verbs. 


158. Transitive verbs have two Voices, viz. the Active 
and the Passive. ‘The other verbal forms, such as Mood, 
etc., it will be more convenient to notice after we have 
_ spoken of the nouns and adjectives which are derived from 
the verbal root. 


159. The root or crude form of a verb is found in the 
second person singular of the Imperative. It is in many 
cases used as an abstract verbal noun. 


160. The verbal nouns are ¢wo in number :— 


o 
1). Toe Invryitive ox Gerunp ( jd), 


which is formed by adding to the verbal root the termi- 

nation l nd: e.g. Root J> chal, ‘to move,’ etc., Infinitive 

Lis chal-na, ‘to move or go,’ ‘moving or going.’ The 

infinitive is the form in which verbs are usually given in 
9 
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Dictionaries, so that the verbal root may always be known 
by dropping the termination i nd. 


Rem. In most instances the infinitive is, no doubt, the Sanskrit 
verbal noun ending in ana, modified, it may be, by the laws of trans- 
formation obtaining in the Prakrits. At the same time it is evident 
that the Sanskrit affix ana alone has been borrowed, and changed to na; 
for we find it joined to Persian and Arabic verbal nouns, and occasionally 
to other nouns and adjectives: ¢.g. Re ys kharid-na, “to purchase’ 
(from the Persian oy ,*); Was hatabna, “to change or exchange’ 
(from the Arabic ALOE le 5 garma-nd, ‘to get warm or heated’ 
(from ays garm, “ hot’); Gs paniya-nd, ‘to water,’ “to irrigate’ 
(from ee pani, “ water’). It may be observed also that the Sanskrit 
verbal noun, with the final vowel dropped, is occasionally employed in 
Urdi (in Hindi frequently) as an abstract noun: eg. oe chalan, 


6 . 6 . é 
going,’ gait,’ conduct,’ etc. 


2), Tae Noun or Acrncy ((\cl wl), 


which is also a Future Active Participle. It is formed by 
adding to the znjlected infinitive, the termination ‘I, wala: 
e.g. \\y alm chal-ne-wald, ‘mover,’ ‘ goer,’ and, ‘ about to 
“move or g0.’ 


Rem. Instead of MN wala, the affix jhe har or Vila hard is occasionally 
used, but more commonly in Hindi than in Urdti. In the former of 
these dialects it is also frequently added to the Sanskrit form of the 
verbal noun; as ye wy maran-har, “about to die,’ or “one who is 
about to die.” The affix wala corresponds to the Sanskrit FA vala; 
\ la hard, to the Sanskrit @TT kara, which, according to Dr. Trumpp, 


is first changed to kidrd, and thence, by clision of h, to hard. 


The noun of agency is declined like other adjectives 
ending in a (§ 45). 
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_ 161. The infinitive as a gerund is used in the singular 
_ only, and is declined like masculine nouns ending in |= @ 
 (§ 42). But it is also frequently used as a gerundive, and 
then agrees with its substantive in gender and number. 


_ 162. The Participles are three in number; namely the 
Imperfect, Perfect, and Past Conjunctive. They are all 
derived from the verbal root. 


/ 


ca c 
163. Tue Iveerrccr Particrere (Ad l> e~\); 


is formed by adding to the root the termination |i /Z; as 
Lis chal-ta, ‘moving,’ ‘ going, 


164. The addition to the participle of the word 145 hua 
(the perfect participle of the verb Uy» ho-nd, ‘to be or 
become’), gives it an active or progressive form, and more 
of the character of an adjective; as Is ee chal-la hua, 
‘moving or going,’ Jit. “become moving,’ ze. ‘in a state 
of motion.’ But, by ellipsis, the shorter form of the parti- 
ciple is frequently used instead: eg. .Go ee eC chal-ti 
- chakki dekh = Le ec ere ole chaltt hitt chakki dekh, 
‘having seen a moving millstone’ (i.e. a millstone when 
it was ae 

Rem. The affix \¥ ¢4 corresponds to the affix Aq at of the 
| Sanskrit present participle. In Hindi the termination is a¢ (strictly 
speaking, perhaps, atw, but the final vowel is never heard in pro- 


nunciation): e.g. TAC chalat = aes chal-ta, 


165. Tur Perrecr Parricrere 


is formed by adding to the verbal root the termination !+ 
a: in its formation the following rules are to be observed: 


1) If the root ends in a consonant, the termination is 
in most cases added without any change being made; as 
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\~ chal-G, ‘moved or gone.” But if the root consist of 
two short syllables, the vowel of the last being fatha, this 
vowel is generally elided in the participle: e.g. Yo badl-a, 
‘exchanged,’ from Ja: badal; \% nikl-a, ‘come out,’ from 
JG nikal (see § 34, Rem. c.). 

2) If the root end in one of the vowels '\= @ or .— 0, a 
euphonic .s y is inserted between it and the termination ; 
as LIS khay-a, ‘eaten’ (root \S kha); ly boy-d, ‘sown’ 
(root 5) 40). 

8) If the final letter of the root be the vowel <= 7, the 
Jatha of the termination (|<) changes the letter of prolonga- 
tion cs into the consonant y: eg. lu piyd, ‘drunk’ (root 
is PD): : 


166. The following participles are irregular : 


PERF. PART. INFINITIVE. 
aS kiyd, done. 8 kar-nd, “to do. 
si Ge eat > ‘ - 
by diya, * given.’ loo de-nd, __ to give.’ 
4 aia ‘ « ‘ 
Ls hiya, taken.’ La) le-na, to take.’ 
SO arena <e swe 5 
\ye mia, dead.’ Ui mar-nd, to die.’ 
A TRG c fee = ‘ 
\.S gaya, ‘gone.’ Gl ja-na,; ‘to go.’ 
if ak ‘ i ‘ 
\4> hi’d, been or become.’ Lis ho-nd, _ to be,’ etc.. 


But the forms \¥ ard, ‘done,’ and V0 mara, ‘dead,’ 
are also occasionally used; and the form \;\> jaya is that 
invariably used in compounds, such as bi $ ble yaya karnd, 
‘to go habitually or constantly,’ Lala ble jaya chaihna, ‘to 
wish to go,’ or ‘to be about to go.’ 


. ° ce 

Rem. It is incorrect to say that “the words karnd and kiya are 
derived from kar and 2, two different forms of the Sanskrit root krt, 
and the words marnd and mw’d, from mar and mi, two different forms 


of the Sanskrit root mrz,” etc.; for there can be little doubt that though 
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the affix d (which corresponds to the Sanskrit affix fa) is used in form- 
ing perfect participles—e.g. \ay > hharid-a, “ purahased,’ Yay badl-a, 
* exchanged’—yet the Hindi participles are for the most part derived 
bodily from those of the Sanskrit (just as the infinitives are from the 
Sanskrit verbal noun in ana), through the medium of the Prakrit, and the 
change of form is due to the laws which obtain in the latter language : 
eg: US hiya (for kid) = P. FRAT hio= 8. Wa hrita; lye mid = P, wat 
muwo=8. Aa mrita ; LS gaya (for gaa) =P. WAY gas=S. WA gata. 
The verb Ul> jand, from the Sanskrit root QT yd, ‘to go,’ is defective, 
its perf. part. having been formed in Prakrit from a distinct root WA 


° ? 
gan, to go. 


167. The addition of the participle \,3 27”Z to another 
perf. part. adds to the completeness of the act or state, if 
the verb be intransitive, and converts it into a passive 
participle (Jyxi~ pw) asim maf‘ul), if the verb be transitive, 
imparting to it also in each case more of the character of 
an adjective. 


Rem. The imperfect and perfect participles, when compounded with 
Pes hi’d, may also be used as nouns: ¢.9. \,5 be Vee mera diya hia 
(and, elliptically, be Vee mera diya), “what has been given. by 


(dit. of ) me,’ “my giving or gift.’ 


168. The imperfect and perfect participles are declined 
like other adjectives ending in \= @, with a slight dif- 
ference in the feminine plural, which takes a contracted 
form of the nom. pl. of feminine nouns ending in?: eg. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
Singular. Plural. Singular, Piural, 


Nominative > chald, > chale. b> chalt, oe chalin. 
Formative es chale, = chale. e chali, oS chalin. 
But the euphonic y of such perfect participles as |) laya, 
Ly. soya, is generally dropped in all the inflected forms: 
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e.g. 3) lve, 3 Wi, (3+ sot. The same change takes 
place in the Tnflected masc. forms of such participles as Ly 
piyd, \yo diyd: 0.9. aes ) pe e5 but in the feminine the two 
long vowels 2, 2, are eel contracted into one ; as at 


Pr Ate jean 
pi for | isted 2 pe a Ss ki for ste kv. 


169. In the compound participles formed with ,a hwa, 
both parts of the compound are inflected in the same way, 
but the plural termination of the feminine is usually 
added to the last, \y, alone: ¢.9. (i92 be chalt hw in. 

Rem. As the plural is obvious from the termination of the last part 
of the compound, the addition of the same termination to the first part 
also igs unnecessary, and is now rarely made. We occasionally meet 
with the full plural termination dz, as lel chaliyan, but current 


usage is averse to the form. 


170. The addition of the emphatic particle |» fi to the 
locative of the imperfect participle (with the postposition 
suppressed), gives it the force of an adverb: e.g. ie eles 
chalte-hi, ‘in the very act, or on the instant, of moving.’ 


. G A 
Tue Past ConsuncrivE ParriciPLE (bes el). 


171. This participle, which is indeclinable, may take 
the form: 1) Of the simple root; as Le chal, ‘having 
moved or gone; 2) of the root with the addition of one 
of the affixes s—e, or S he; as > chal-e, or > 
chal-ke; 3) of the root with the addition OfoS-har, ores Re 
kar-ke (elie are themselves past conj. ee of the aa) 
US kar-nd); as = chal-kar, or S$ ‘Mia chal-kar-ke. The 
affix e is seldom or never employed; ke and kar are those 
most frequently used. 


Rem. a. We occasionally meet with the form oe kar-kar, as She 


chal-kar-kar; this, however. is now generally condemned as barbarous, 


- 
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Liem. b. The conjunctive participle of the verb 1 ana, ‘ to come,’ 


_ takes the forms si an, GY dnkar, ete., besides the regular forms | d, 


ay dakar, ete. 


Rem. ¢. The affixes ¢ and ke both spring from the Prakrit form <a of 
the Sanskrit affix ya, which is used to form indeclinable past participles : 
aa transposed = at=e; in the case of ke, however, za is first changed 
to ja, je (the form current in Sindhi), and y is then changed to #, In 


the first or root form of the participle the affix ¢e is dropped. 


Genprer, Number, Person, 


172. The Urdu verb has ¢wo genders, the masculine 
and feminine; wo numbers, the singular and plural; and 
three persons in each number. 


Moons Ga siraten). 


173. There are three moods; namely the Indicative, 
Imperative, and Subjunctive or Conditional, which is 
also the Optative. The Indicative and Subjunctive will 
be noticed in connection with the tenses. 


Tue Imperative eo amr). 


174. The second person singular of the Imperative is, 
as has already been observed, the root or crude form of 


the verb. The second person plural is formed by adding 


to the singular the termination ,— 0; as \> chal, ‘go thou,’ 
= chalo, “go you.’ It isidentical with the second person 
plural of the Aorist, from which tense the other persons of 
the Imperative are taken. 


175. If the root end in s— e, or ,— 0, the plural impera- 
tive may be formed as described above; but the more 
usual course is to elide the radical e or o before adding the 
0: eg. sing. so de, ‘give thou,’ pl. do, ‘give you;? sing. 
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> ho, “be thou,’ plural ,» ho, ‘be ye.’ The forms 4 deo 
and ..» hoo are now regarded as provincial and barbarous. 


Rem. The terminations of the Prakrit imperative are—Sing. w or a, 
ahi, ete.; pl. dha or ha: the first of these is dropped in Hindi, and the 
plural termination ha is changed to o by elision of 4 and compensatory 


lengthening of the final vowel. 


Tue PReECcATIVE. 


176. There is another form of the Imperative which is 
properly a Precative, but which is also commonly used in 
polite speech for the Imperative. It is formed by adding 
to the verbal root the termination —— tye for the mee 
and 4 — iyo for the plural ;' as eS chaliye, ‘ please go,’ 
or simply ‘go;* ,l> chaliyo, “go you.” But at the 
present time the two forms are both commonly employed 
in both the singular and the plural, the only difference 
between them being, that the form ending in we 
is always used with the pronomen reverentie W\ ap, 
and usually refers to present time; whereas that end- 
ing in iyo is used with the pronouns ,j ¢@ and ri tum, 
and is generally a futwre imperative: eg. —J> C1 
ap chaliye, aS come, or come, Sir, or Sins 5) ee 
l= Gol S pees ~y) 28 dirakht-he pas na jai: Y?, ‘near this 
tree thou shalt not go;’ \s as oljt oa oe RS 2 
posts 3 sol) hargiz inke bechne aur azad karne-ka irada na 
kijiyo, ‘never form the design of selling or setting free 
these (animals).’ The form ending in ¢yo is also frequently 


' Mr. Etherington (Hind? Grammar, p. 78) observes that it is incorrect to term 
the precative ending in dyo the plural of that ending in dye, and in this opinion he 
is supported by native scholars; but though the opinion of these is invaluable in 
respect of the usage and sig nification of words, it is utterly untrustworthy where their 
origin or derivation is odtteernsd, especially in Hindi forms. By comparison with the 
same form in the sister dialects— Panjabi, Sindhi, ete.—we obtain conclusive evidence 
of the form ending in ¢yo being originally the plural of that ending in iye. 


»3 
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employed i in benedictions and oo 0.9. Sad Var 
xd Cay 4; Khuda tum-ko hic rakhiyo, ‘may God preserve 
you alive;’ = 5 Se ie eon Sad Khuda ki 
la‘nat ee aur mushrikon par hujiyo, ‘God’s curse on 
infidels and believers in a plurality of gods!’ 


ftem. a. The termination dye is derived from the increment sa or aja, 
which is inserted between the root and the terminations in the present, 
imperative, and definite future of Prakrit verbs (Prakrit-Prakasa, 
ed. Cowell, p. 30 of Introduction). This increment is traced by 
Lassen to the Sanskrit precative. In Hindi and Urdi also the Aorist 


-frequently takes the form of the Precative for the three persons, of the 


singular, and adds nasal n thereto for the plural: eg. ac nee 
oe) les hukm katl-ka farm@iyen, “(your Majesty) is pleased to give 
the order to put to death.’ (See Syntax.) 


177. If the root end in _s= 2 ore, the letter 7 is inserted 
between it and the affixes of the Precative, and majhul e of 
the root is changed to the ma'‘ruf i before the affixes are 
added: e.9. aS pyye, from the root <3 pi, ‘to drink ;’ 

a) dijiye, from the root sd de, “to give.’ Instead of 
inserting j however, the initial ¢ of the affixes may be 
dropped, and y changed toy’; as sy PYe 94 PY, SEY 
dye, so dyo. 

178. The precatives of the verbs &4» honda, ‘to be or be- 
come,’ and ie marnd, ‘to dic,’ also insert 7: e.g. aap 


1 Forbes and others after him state that “when the root ends in 7 or uw, j is 
inserted for euphony,” ete. But they give no example of a verbal root ending in «, 
which forms its precative thus, and we doubt much whether a single example could 
be given, unlegs it be the verb mina, which is rarely if ever used. Indeed, mujtye and 
mwa are generally regarded as the precative and perfect participle, not of muna, but 
of marna. Examples of verbal roots ending in % are chhund, ‘to touch,’ and chuna, 
‘to drip,’ but these would certainly not take 7 in the precative: e.g. chhw'iye, not 
chhujiye. The rule would be equally incorrect if o were substituted for uw, for Lona is 
the only verb of this class that forms its precative with jiye. 
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hijiye, yar yd Ntljiyoy ama= ‘i mitjiye. This last, however, also 
takes the regular forms < =) oe MArYye, ge mary 0. 


Rem. a. The form of the root ise in the precative, it may be 
observed, is generally that which occurs in the perfect participle, and 
hence we find =e kijiye, @- 1S hie, — kijiyo, es kijo, as 
the precatives of bes Larnd, ‘to do,’ the forms = 8 kariye and ns 
Lariyo, though occasionally used, being regarded as unchaste. <A 
remarkable exception to this rule, however, is the precative ail 
ja’iye, of the verb Gle jana, “to go.’ 

Rem. b. The affixes —)3— zye and ») a iyo, are frequently written 
e-— Ve and we LOO ots Feat 60 Teg: ake chalt’e, or 
ath chal’e; and when the root ends in 4, the initial vowel (7) of 
the affixes may be elided; as ses farma@ tye, or -——) lei farmaye. 

179. The addition of the termination \§ ga to the eee 
tive ending in ze gives it a future ee eal Ogu aS ooh 
Kus Slo un-ke hawale kijiyega, ‘you will be pleased to 


make (them) over to them,’ 


THE TENSES, 


180. The tenses in common use, and which are those 
allowed by native grammarians, are nine in number, ex- 
clusive of the Imperative. Of these benses four relate to 
an wmperfect act; viz. 1) the Aorist (ey lave ~~ muzire *), which 
has both a present and a future sence 2) the 
Present Imperfect (Jl hal): 3) the Past Continuous or 
Imperfect (alasli ) ) eo ole mazi istimrarit ya na-ta- 
mam): 4) the Simple Future Jeb’ mustukbil): Four 
relate to a perfect or complete action, namely: 1) the Past 
Absolute or Indefinite ((;\b% iseke miazi mutlak): 2) the 


Proximate or Present Perfect, ( mis 5 dle mdzi kartb): 


8) the Remote or Past Perfect w.2) (sls madzi ba‘ id): 4) the 
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Future Perfect or Past Potential pies Latkes mizi shakhi). 
Two of these tenses, viz. the Aorist? and the Future 
Perfect, are common to the Indicative and Subjunctive 
Moods (though the latter is rarely used in the Indicative); 
the rest pertain to the Indicative Mood. One tense, 
namely the Past Conditional or Optative, is peculiar to 
the Subjunctive Mood. 


181. The tenses rarely used, and-which the native 
grammarians do not even notice, need not detain the 
student here: they will be explained hereafter. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
! 
a) Tue Srmpte Tenses. 


182. The simple tenses of the Active Voice are’ three ; 


_namely, the Aorist, the Past Absolute or Indefinite, and’ 


the Past Conditional or Optative. 
1) Tur Aorist, 


183. The Aorist is the only tense that is formed by 
means of inflectional terminations.2?. These are: 


1 Tt is inexplicable to us how Mr. Etherington can say (Hind? Grammar, p. 76), 
“The so-called aorist of the Hindi is not indicative atall; for it never simply asserts, 
except in ungrammatical patois.” He must surely have repeatedly heard the 
expressions kya harui, ‘What am I to do?’ kahan jam, ‘Where shall 1 go?’ 
khuda@ jane, ‘God knows?’ And he should have known that the aorist is commonly 
employed in the indicative mood in proverbs: eg. wit-chare kutta kate, ‘the dog 
bites (or will bite) one mounted on a camel.’ To call the tense the prospective 
conditional is to give it a new name, which, so far from being an improvement on the 
old one, is calculated to mislead. The fact is, this tense is the equivalent of the 
Prakrit present indefinite, which (since the Sanskrit potential has disappeared from 
the Prakrits) also expresses some of the significations of the potential, and hence is 
used in both the indicative and subjunctive moods. 

2 The aorist corresponds to the present of the Prakrit, the personal terminations 
of which tense are : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


ae — : amo, amu, ama) g = 
. anah. 
Ist person amt (S. amt). peed amu, amas 


2ndess asi (S. ast). aha (S. a-tha). 
afd sss a-di, ai (S. a-tt). a-nti (S. a-ntt). 
Comparing these terminations with those of the Hindi, we perceive that, in the 
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SINGUZAR, PLURAL 

Ist person (yy wi. Ui et. 
znd 5, «S—@ 5 0 

Srp es Lee 


They are added to the verbal root, and are the same 
for both genders. 


184. If the root end in a vowel, certain euphonic 
changes may be necessary before the terminations are 
added to it: e.g. 


1) If the vowel be = a, ,— 0, or .s= 4, the letter , w 
may be inserted between it and the terminations .s— e 
and (3— ea; as csl= ja-w-e, (thou or he) ‘will go;’ Csyy0 
so-w-e, (thou or he) ‘will sleep;’ . sox Ji-w-en, (we or they) 
‘will live.’ In the case of the verb ly» hond, ‘to be,’ we 
find, moreover, that the vowels of the terminations are 
frequently elided, so that we have the forms: 1st person 


° Ss 
E-917; n ae a = > : 
SING. (jd ho-un, OF 49> hon; 2nd pers. Sy> hove, Or sod 


ho-w-e, or 4» ho, etc. 
Rem. In Urdi, however, w is not very generally inserted, hamza 
. = . 2 = 
between the vowels being preferred; eg. sl JUN, See 80’, 


Ss ae, 
he Jve; and the form (ys42 ho’an is obsolete. 


2) Ifthe root end in .s— e, aeuphonic w may be inserted, 
as in the case of the other vowels, but the usual practice is, 
as has been shown in the case of the imperative (§ 175) 
to drop the root vowel in all the persons: eg. the aorist 
of yo dend, ‘to give,’ is 5 dita, ‘I give or shall give;? 
.sd de, (thou or he) ‘will give’ e«., 0 den, (we or they) 
‘will give.’ 

.atter, the consonants have all been elided (but the letters m and m have left their 
mark in the form of the anuwsvara or nasal), and the vowels a, 7 of the second and 
third persons sing. and the 3rd pers. pl. have coalesced into e. In the first person 


the vowel @ has been changed to w, and final ¢ has been elided. In the second person 
4 has been elided, and ¢ lengthened to a 


ee 
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_ Lem. a. The personal pronouns may either precede or follow the 


verb, or they may be omitted. But if any stress is to be laid on the 


_- person, the proper pronoun must be expressed, and be placed before 


the verb. 


oe b. The aorist frequently takes the form of the precative: eg. 


os un? ey re aes LS kya ki-jiye, kuchh ban nahin parti, 


“what shall I do? nothing is of any avail;’ where dijiye= karin. 


os 


The subject will be noticed in the Syntax. 


2) Tur Past InpeErriyite, 


185, The Past Indefinite or Absolute is formed’ from 


the perfect participle, which, in the case of an intransitive 
verb, is inflected to agree in gender and number with its 
subject or nominative; but if the verb be transitive, a 


passive construction is employed, the actor is put in the 


Agent case and the olject of the action becomes the subject 


or nominative, with which the participle agrees in gender, 
etc. For example, instead of saying directly, ‘the king 
killed a tigress,’ the Urdi uses the form, ‘by the king a 
tigress was killed’ (cs yl es cile|, raja-ne sherni meth 


The same construction is employed in all such tenses of 


the active voice of a transitive verb as are composed of 
the passive participle, provided the object of the act have 
the nominative form; but the object may take the dative 
form, in which case the participle is never inflected. 


Rem. This construction is derived from the Sanskrit through the 
Prakrit, and would appear to be preferred in Sanskrit to the active 
construction. In Prakrit it is very commonly employed, few traces of 
the Sanskrit preterite tenses remaining in the dialects thereof. The 
Hindi departs from the Prakrit, however, in discarding all inflectional 


terminations, which in the Prakrit were optionally used. 


/ 
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&) Tue Past Conpirionat. 


186. The Past Conditional or Optative is formed from 
the imperfect participle, which is inflected to agree in 
gender and number with the subject or nominative. 


Rem. This tense appears to perplex English. writers on Urdi 
grammar greatly. It is called ‘The Indefinite,’ ‘The Present In- 
definite,’ “The Retrospective Conditional,’ etc., and rendered mostly by 
the English present. Now the fact is, it is not a present tense at all, 
but a past subjunctive. The error is probably due to the fact that the 
present tense is sometimes used elliptically without the auxiliary, and 
so has the appearance of the conditional; but the two should not be 
confounded, The conditional was, in all probability, a compound 


tense originally, 
6) Tue Comrounn TENsEs. 
1) Tue Forvre. 


187. The Future is formed by adding to the Aorist the 
s . . 1 \e —_ a . _— _ ¢ 9 
participle ga (a contraction of gad, whence gaya, ‘gone’), 
which is inflected to agree with the nominative in gender 
and number. ‘The Future is therefore properly a Desi- 
. . gL ? - OG —. = 
derative, or Intentional: eg. Gi l> oes main chalungd, 
¢ . . 
I shall go or move,’ is literally, ‘I am gone (that) I 
move,’ z.e. ‘I wish to move,’ or ‘I am going to move;’ and 
vy 
hence we occasionally find it so used: e.g. Syeho ue? oe 
—-. — ¢ . 
dekhunga, I wish to see,’ ‘I would see? = = bale eto es 
ws maim dekhne chahta hit. 


188. The remaining compound tenses (with the ex- 
ception of the Future Perfect) are composed of the 
imperfect or perfect participle and the following auxil- 
laries, which are also used alone to express simple 
existence. 


ee 
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PRESENT, 
Singular, | Plural. 
co ce Te ee tO ws : | - ae . 
us ue main hin, I am. us ral ham hain, we are, 
GAT + 6 Sa ‘ 
s> 9) tu hai, thou art.’ | > e tum ho, you are.’ 
— 
ae Salt : e a6 
usd 89 woh hat, “he is.’ Us sy we hain, they are.” 
PAST. 


or a 
is ee main tha, “I was. | 


one ee ham the, “we were.’ 

\gi yp ta tha, “thou wast.’ —e Ps tum the, ‘ you were.’ 
vs 

lei 3, woh thd, “he was.’ ce) Sy we the, “they were.’ 


If the subject or nominative be feminine, |i ¢ha takes 
the feminine termination: e.g. sing. Lg ti, pl. use thin. 


Rem. These are not “anomalous formations derived from hona,” as 

) Professor Williams calls them, for hond springs from the Sanskrit 6ha, 
“to be or hesome,’ the Prakrit form of which is ho or huwa; whereas 
the forms ie hin, ete., are derived from the present tense of the 
Sanskrit as, ‘to be:’ eg. hin=P. amhi=S.asmi; hai=P. asi=S. 
Asi, and so on, the process of transformation in Hindi being analogous 
to that of the terminations of the aorist; , however (into which the s 
also of asi, etc., is changed), being in no instance elided, but transposed. 
The form \z5 tha is traceable to the Sanskrit root stha, “to stand,’ 


which is used even in Sanskrit as a substantive verb with the sense of 
‘to be.’ 


2) Tue Present IMPERFECT. 


189. The Present Imperfect is formed by adding the 
first of the above auxiliary tenses to the imperfect. parti- 
ciple of a verb: e.g. masc. op ble challa hin, fem. ee 
Lp chaltt hitn, “I am going.’ 

Rem. a. The present tense is sometimes formed by adding the same 
auxiliary to the aorist of a verb; as oP Wiss chalan hin, “I go or 
am going.’ This form, which is properly an wdefinite present, was at 


one period general; numerous instances of its use occur in the poets, 


\ 
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and it is still very common in the tract of country extending from 
Agra to Sindh; but in other parts of Northern India it is now seldom 


used, except by the uneducated. 


Rem. b. The termination \€ ga is occasionally added to the auxiliary 
in the present and present perfect tenses, and even when it is used 
independently, sometimes intensifying, but often without affecting the 
sense; for example, ies haiga= <8 hat; eS ble chaltad haiga = 
Ss he chalté hat. Such forms, it may be observed, are regarded as 


unchaste (gatr fasth) by native scholars. 


8) Tae Past Imrerrecr or Contrnvovs. 


190. This tense is formed by adding the auxiliary |g 
tha to the imperfect participle of a verb: e.g. Mase. cee 
ki Whe main chalta tha, fem ae i gle oe ~ main chalti thi, 
‘Twas going” It fr pacently denotes a habitual or repeated 
act in past time, as ‘I used (to go),’ ete. and when used 
in this sense the auxiliary, ¢hd, is often omitted, so that 
the tense then assumes the form of the Past Conditional. 


4) Tur Proximatre or Present Perrecr. 


191. The Present Perfect is formed by adding the first 
of the auxiliary tenses to the perfect packciel of a verb: 
€.J. 49d (fom. _ s>) > chald (fem. chal) hitn, ‘I have gone 
or set out. If the ee be transitive, the construction is 
the same as in the Past Absolute (§ 185), the auxiliary 
always taking the form of the 3rd person sing. or plural : 
C9. alle ad cilel, rda-ne sher mara hai, ‘the king has 
killed a tiger,’ or Zit. “by the king a tiger has been killed;’ 
Ur ashe pS ont clel, r@a-ne tin sher mitre hain, ‘the 
king has killed three tigers; (ls. or) us aoa ale, 
ae aS ibe raja-ne tin sherni ie sherniyan) mari hain, ‘the 
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, king has killed three tigresses;’ (gs or) S:=* 3 $4 (u\ 
: e \ybe us larke-ne muyhko (or mujhe) mara hai, ‘that boy has 
beaten me.’ When the object of the act is represented by 
a personal pronoun, the participle will always remain un- 
inflected, since such pronouns admit of the dative form of 
the accusative alone. 


5) Tne Remorse or Past Perrect, 


192. The Past Perfect is formed by adding the auxil- 
_ lary \5 cha to the perfect participle of a verb: eg. \e 2+ — 
—\g main chala thi, ‘I had gone; 3 > »> ham chale the, 
‘we had gone,’ feminine Usgi (de 2 ham chali thin, it 
being sufficient to add the plural termination to the 
auxiliary. If the verb be ¢ransitive, the same construc- 
‘tion is employed as in the Past Absolute and Present 
Perfect: eg. Qazi usd (sixeS b) uit Lele eee 
main ne tin ghoriyan ( ya ghort) kharidi thin, ‘I had 
purchased three mares,’ Jt. ‘by me three mares had been 


purchased.’ 
6) Tue Forvre Perrect, or Past Porentran. 


193. This tense is formed by adding the Future 
of the verb li,» honda, ‘to be or become,’ to the perfect 
participle of a verb: eg. Gb Ye 2 main chal hitngi, 
‘T shall have gone,’ or, more commonly, ‘I may have 
gone.’ The termination \§ gd of the Future is occa- 
sionally dropped, or, in other words, the Aorist of 
the verb hond is added to the perfect participle, and 
then the signification is invariably that of the Past 
Potential: e.g. (2 \> (+ main chala hon, ‘IT may have 

10 
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gone” Tf the verb be ¢ransztive, the construction is 
the same as in the case of other tenses composed of 


passive participles. 


Rem. It isa mistake to say that this tense “is not of very frequent 
occurrence,” as all English writers on Hindi and Urdi grammar do. 
It is commonly employed, both colloquially and in writing; not 
however as a Future Perfect, but as a Past Potential, expressing the 


possibility, or uncertainty, of an act. 


CONJUGATION. 


194. We now proceed to conjugate three verbs: viz. 
the transitive-active verb \.¢3 likhna, ‘to write; the ¢n- 
transitive-active verb des chalna, ‘to move or go,’ and 
the substantive verb i,» hond, ‘to be. The masculine 
forms alone. will be given; it will therefore be borne in 
mind that, in the Future and all tenses composed of 
the imperfect and perfect participles, the final vowel 
a of the sing. is changed to 2? for the feminine, and the 
final vowel e of the plural to 7%. The verbal nouns and 
adjectives are declined like other nouns and adjec- 
tives ending in @. The arrangement of the moods and 
tenses differs but slightly from that found in existing 
grammars ; it is necessary therefore to azain direct atten- 
tion to the fact that the Conditional, though classed 
with the tenses derived from the imperfect participle, 
1s a past tense of the subjunctive mood. The Imperative, 
properly speaking, consists of the second person alone, 


and this is all that is given; the remaining persons are 
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~ identical with those of the Aorist, from which indeed they 
are borrowed. 


I. Roor <3 Likh, ‘to write.’ 


Infinitive or Gerund, Led likhna, ‘to write,’ ‘ writing.’ 

Noun of Agency, and MN, —s likhne-wala, ‘writer,’ ‘about 
Future Act. Participle, to write.’ 

Imperfect, ed likhta, ‘writing.’ 

Perfect, LA likha, ‘ written.’ 

Progressive, Vo Led likhta ha’d, ‘in the act of writing,’ ‘one 


who is in the act of writing.’ 


x 
= é ag ; ' ‘ : ‘ 
-= 7 Passive, \4> LS likha hi’d, been written,’ what has been 
E 
a4 written.’ 
ledewa cn ‘ = 
SSA -SS--S ) ‘having 


Past Conjunctive 
( ikh, likh-kar, or likh-har-ke, { written.’ 


Adverbial, ees likhte-hi, ‘in the very act, or on the 


= 


instant, of writing.’ 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE ROOT. 


1). Tue Imperative. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Ui 
“Ss Pe ta likh,' “write thou.’ Ss fad tum likho, ‘ write you,’ 
Precative, ca-eV likhiye, ‘write, or gee Likhiyo, “you shall or will 
be pleased to write.’ write.’ 


Future Leeera} likhiega, ‘ you will be pleased to write.’ 


e 
1 Tt should be observed that there is no necessity to express the personal pronoun 
in the Imperative, the Aorist, and the Present Perfect (and, in the case of intransitive 
verbs, in the Past Perfect, «nd Past Potential), unless any stress is to be laid on the 
person; and that, in all the tenses, the pronouns, if expressed, as commonly fol/ow as 


precede the verb, 
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2). Toe Aorist. 


‘I write, or shall write, or should write,’ ete. 


FINGULAR. PLURAL. 
wed one main likhin. urd o> ham likkens 
ene) a3 ta likhe. ped) r tum likho. 
ened 85 woh Likhe. ee sy we likhen. 


8). Tur Furuse. 


‘T shall write,’ ete. 


S8 cee main likhinga. por e ham likhenge. 
eS i tii likhega. onde PS tum likhoge. 
KORG) bs woh likhega. King Sy we likhenge. 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE IMPERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


1), Tue Pasr ConprrionaL on OPTaTIvE. 


‘Had I written,’ or ‘Did I write,’ or (Would that) “I had written,’ ete 


24) eo main likhta. ae ‘aa ham likhte. 
Le) gi ta Likhea. anes a tum likhte. 
GG sy woh Likhta. ee) (Sy we liktte, 


2). Tox Present ImMrerrecr. 


‘I am writing,’ ete. 
eas (eed) Bee main Uikhta hin. ae ang a> ham likhte hain. 
LS EGS va titta hai. g> ete pi tum litte ho. 
es ean 2 woh Likhta hat. oe pers4) sy we likhte hain. 


3). Tne Pasr Continuous or Imerrrect, 


> and ‘I used to write’ 


“I was writing, 
lo kg sae main likhta tha. | med mre) ee ham likhte the. 
Ls QQ oF ta Uikhta tha. ag) a PS tum likhte the. 


\g5 EG) s ia woh likhta tha, ee eng uss we likhte the. 
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TENSES FORMED FROM THE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE. 


1). Tae Past Assoture or InpEFINITE, 


“I wrote,’ or dit. “By me (it) was written,’ ete. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
LS 3 om main-ne likha.* ee - ham-ne likha. 
re tii-ne likha. LS eo ii tum-ne likha. 
LS oi Ea or monk us-ne or un-ne \. 3S Sees | unhon-ne likha? 
likha. 


> 


2). Tue ProxmmatE or Present Perrecr. 
“I have written,’ Zit. “By me (it) has been written,’ ete. 
al ust main-ne likha hat. e: KS a si ham-ne hkha hat. 
oo iS ane ta-ne likha hat. als = is tum-ne likha har. 


o ae ay “i or sith us-ne or SWS S ceil unto nelikha hat. 
un-ne likhad hat. 


3). Tue Remote or Past Perrecr. 


*T had written,’ it. ‘By me % had been written.’ 


Kg jee) ae us main-ne likha tha. zi \8 ae ham-ne likha tha. 
lg SO 23 ti-ne likhd tha. us LS 23 a tum-ne likha thd. 
LoS ob oi or Zl us-ne or un-ne | \i 1:0 3 on | unhon-ne likha tha. 


likha tha. | 


4). Tue Forure Perrecr, or Past Porenrrat. 
“TI shall have written,’ (more commonly) “I may have written,’ cte. 
<r . : ZA 
Gp LS ees main-ne likha hoga. Sap LS ei ci ham-ne likha hoga 
2 : ic 
Sa LS aly ti-ne likha hoga. Sap eS 23 do tum-nelikha hogd. 
2 (a4 
{> 6 ey ws) Or exw\ ws-ne or Sa LS ete unhon-ne likha 
4 un-ne likha hoga. hoga. 

1 Tt will be understood that the participle takes this form only when the object of 
the act is in the sing. masc., or in the form of the dative; in every other case it will 
be inflected to agree With the object in gender and number: eg. tees 2 ust 
il main-ne chitth? likhz, ‘I wrote a letter.’ 

2 The form _) a un-ne of the Agent case may also be used; but as this form is 


generally used Fe the sing. (not “to indicate respect,” as is generally supposed, sce 


$141), the form 3 on unhoi-ne is commonly employed for the plural. 


a bia 
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Rem. a.—The termination \& ga& of hoga may even be dropped, in 
which case the signification is invariably that of the Past Potential: e.g. 
@ LS a us-ne likha ho, “he may have written.’ 

Rem. b.—If the root ends in a vowel, the conjugation is effected in 
the same way: the perfect participle is formed by inserting a euphonic 
y between the root and the termination @ (this y, however, being 
generally dropped again in the masc pl. and in the fem.), and certain 


optional forms of the Aorist occur (§ 184): e.g. 


Root lS zhd, * to eat.’ Perf. part. Lls khaydé, ‘ eaten.’ 
Aorist. 
3 SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Oakes Kee main kha’an. cial or (pls a> ham kha’en or 
khawen. 
ON ea = A 
sales or ales yi ta kha’e or khawe. ahs faa tum khd’o. 
s g . 
sales or ails Sy wohkha’e or khawe. nts or ops ase we Khaen or 
khawen. 
Past ABSOLUTE. 
WAS use main ne khayd. LLs aad ham-ne khaya. 
ee herd we 
Lks a? 3 ba-ne khayd. UUS coat tum-ne khaya. 
. i * ay . a4 . 
Wes ob cy) wn-ne khayda. Ls <) (sg) | un-hon-ne khaya. 


1. ROoT > chal, ‘to move, or go.’ 
Infinitive or Gerund, nee chal-na, “to go,’ * going.’ 
Noun of Agency, and | YK, mes chalne-wala, ‘goer,’ ‘ about 
Future Active Participle, to go.’ 

Imperfect ies chal-ta, “moving or going.’ 

Perfect Ve chal-a, ‘ moved ot gone,’ 

Progressive \yp sree chalta hid, ‘in the act of moving,’ ete. 
Past Perfect Is se chala hiva, “become moved,’ ‘ gone.” 

aS Sm crs == ) “having moved,’ 


chal, chal-kar, chal-har-ke, J ete. 


Participle. 


Past Conjunctive 


co 
<8 Ke i 7 = be . 
( Adverbial eS ar cholle-hi, _In the very act, or on the instant 
of moving,’ ete. 
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Tne Iwrerative. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
< 2 hi h 1 ‘ ; 2 é , 
oa 
U> » ti chal, go thou. p> we tum chalo, go you. 
. . é . ‘ 
Precative, a= chaliye, go, or be | gh chaliyo, you shali or 
pleased to go.’ j will go.’ 


Future (eles chali’ ega, ‘you will be pleased to go.’ 


Tue Aorist. 


¢ 
I go, or shall go, or should go,’ ete. 


ie oe main chaliin. | on ee ham chalen. 
a c ta chale. he ~ tum chalo. , 
a> i woh chale. CS 5s we chalen. 


Tue Forvre. 


‘T shall go,’ ete. 


Kenes re main chalangd. ORES ra ham chalenge. 
Kile i ti chalegd. ag b> Fe tum chaloge. 
le is woh chalega. pi Cie sy we chalenge. 


Tur Past ConpITionaL oR OPTATIVE, 


‘Had I gone,’ ‘Did I go,’ (Would that) ‘T had gone,’ ete. 


(J ee main chalta. s\—> > ham chalte, 
ee: Peon a} 
a 
LL 3 ta chalta. ca rad tum chaits. 
lal rf woh chalta. a> uss we challes 


Tae Present IMpPerrect. 


‘ . 
, I am going,’ ete. 
co 


le oe muin chalta han. a le real ham chalte hain, 


s 


U. 
goes a ta chalté hat. a> 3 tum chalte ho. 
. we v i 


s > "5 woh chalta hat. oe eh uss we chalte hain. 


< 


(C, 
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Tur Past Contrnvous or IMPERFECT. 


‘ . 
I was going,’ ete. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Co 


v G 
lei ed jae main chalta tha. ed ale e> ham chalte the, 


Me 2 2 
Les da 93 ta chalta tha. =i = a tum chalte the. 
lg le s woh chalta tha. a= > Usy we chalte the, 


Tur Past AxnsoLtuTe on INDEFINITE. 


‘ 
I went,’ ete. 


V> ee main chald. al - ham chale. 
> 43 ta chald. a> e! tum chale. 
Y= _ woh chald, a ss we chale, 


Toe Proxruatr, or Present PEeRrecr. 


‘ 
I have set out, or gone,’ ete. 


ae \— us main chala hun. oa a ral ham chale hain. 
Ye 5 ta chala hai. > »i tum chale ho. 
ace aca ag oP ae 
<A a ur 5 
Ss Ve dy woh chala hat. ue > 5s we chale hain. 


Tur Remorr, or Past Prerrect. 
‘T had started or gone,’ ete. 

\gi > ee main chala thd. | ae a> aaa ham chale the. 
Vg > y ti chala tha. | ee a ai tum chale the. 
lg ee : woh chala thd. a) i ss we chale the. 

Tne Forure Perrecr, or Pasr Porentrat. 


‘ ‘ 
I shall have gone,’ or (more commonly) I may have gone,’ ete. 


Us or Gap > we main chala | Cyd or aS r) Aue oe ham chale 


? ; hinga or hon. | honge or hon. 
y> or Sm \> yp ta chala hogdorho. | 42 or Sip == a tum chale hoge 
or ho. 
Z Z © 
re or Sy» > dy woh chala hogd | yd or Sap ats uss we chale 
or ho. | honge or hon. 


Mem. The above is the conjugation of an intransitive-active verb, the 
root of which ends ina consonant. If the root ends in a vowel, the aorist 
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admits of certain optional forms, and the masculine singular of the perfect 
participle takes an euphonic y between the root and the termination. The 
_ following tenses will therefore suffice to show the process of conjugation : 
Root 1 d, ‘ to come.’ Pref. Part. Lt aya, ‘come.’ 

Tue Aorist. 


‘ 
I come, or shall come, or should come,’ etc. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
cer 
ait ut main ain. ural hem! = ham @’ en or Gwen. 
ssl or 2! re ti a’e or dwe. n ei tum a’. 
= - vi 
& s Bee tes = oe Be nO 
oS3l or 2) 39 woh ae or dwe. nal or sai ss we d’en or dwen. 


Tue Past Axssotute, or INDEFINITE. 


‘ 
I came,’ ete. 


ut ue main aya. al Qo ham @’e. 
Lt ta ayd. ay rag tum a’e. 
-— F ~ 
LY 4 woh aya. yl uss we ae, 
Fem. mel ge main a’, ete. UFem: oot > ham ain, ete. 


III. ROOT 42 ho,' ‘to be, or become.’ 


Infinitive or Gerund iad honda, ‘to be, or become,’ “ being,’ ete. 
Fut. Act. Part. MN, a 3> hone-wald,’ “about to be, or become,’ 
“one who, or what, is, or is about, to be or become.’ 


” th Pe . 
Imperfect Gj 'y> hotd, being, or becoming.’ 

s? . . 
Perfect \ } 4d hua, been, or become.’ 


Progressive es Gj > hota ha’d, ‘in the act of being or becoming.’ 
ee 

(Shri Sr-y> | 

ho, hokar, based ke, j 


| Aavestial Le? cat yd hote- hi, ‘in the very act, or in the instant 
of being,’ ete. 


having been or become.’ 


Participle. 


Conjunctive 


1 Urdi grammarians, after the example of the Arabic, have two names for the verb 
hona, and the otherauxiliary verbs with the same signification, When the substan- 
tive verb is used to denote simple deing or existence, they term it féé nakis, ‘the im 
complete or defective verb,’ because an attribute is required to complete the sense, 
but when it contains the attribute in itself, and requires no other, they term it fé-/é 
tamm, ‘the complete or absolute verb.’ 

2 Urda also occasionally employs the common IIindi form hondar, ‘what is to be, 


ete., where the affix av is added to the verbal noun hoz. 
A 
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Tur IMPERATIVE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


« a 
oe) 5 ta ho, ‘be or become thou.’ > fad tum ho, ‘ be or become you,’ 
Precative = > hajiye, ‘ be pleased oy hijiyo, “you shall be or 
to become,’ ete. become.’ 


Fut. eens hig?’ ega, “will you be pleased to become.’ 


Tue Aorist. e 


*I am, I shall be, I should be, or become,’ ete. 


$ ofr oe 3 s 
p> = Or *® Cee main hon | 9d = 612 gd* = yoy? o> ham 


or hon." howen, ho’en, or hon. 
Ss J. g 
g ; ; 2 
gd- uogd® — uSagd oJ tu howe, ho ey a tum ho. 
or ho. 


s g s * < 
p= Spd* = Saqd 39 woh howe, | (js>- pr F= tes? Ss we howen, 
ho’e, or ho. ho’en, or hon. 


t 
Tue Foroure. 


‘T shall be, or become,’ ete. 
go 0 fey 33 cs 2 Oy ge - ‘a 
Wye = (Gy ae ute main rae Bete a Kad gd * ee ham gual 
or hinga.® or honge. 
ZA @O 9 Z « 
Syd ggd® 93 tii howegd, or hoga. a= 92 e tum hoge. 


2 A , :, fe GY a - 
S42 2 agpe 39 woh howega, or | 4d - cSt) gg de uss we howenge, 


os H 


hogd. ! honge. 
Tur Past Conprrionan orn Opratrve. 


“Were I,’ ‘Did I become,’ (Would that) ‘I were,’ ete. 


Waa ee main hotd. Jyh o> ham hote. 
Ns if - & 
Wed gt ta hold. ea gd fa tum hote, 
oy 
Wgp Sy woh hota. a=) 92 Use we hote. 


1 The forms marked with an asterisk are now seldom or never used. The 
forms ho'ega and ho’enge in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. and the Ist and 3rd pers. 
pliral of the Future, which are given in Forbes’ and other grammars, rarely if ever 
occur in the Urda of the present period. 


i ies 
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Tur Present Imperrecr. 


‘ . 
I am becoming,’ etc. 


FINGULAR. PLURAL, 

ot Vian oe main hota hin. ue a= 52 fa ham hote hain. 
2 gp io ti hota har. 9D calg>d PS tum hote ho. 
2 Wigs ee woh hota hat. rs <9 Use we hote hain. 


Tae Pasr Continuous on Imprrrecr. 


‘ . 
I was becoming,’ ete. 


\gi Gaga oe main hota thd. ad e ham hote the. 
° ‘2 
lei gp 43 ta hota tha. a= catg> poi tum hote the. 
Lei \igp a4 5h hota tha. edi a4 C55 we hote the. 


Tor Past AxnsonutEe or INDEFINITE. 


‘ 
I became,’ etc. 


\i5 we main haa Sod od ham ha’ 
1nd yaw main hia. aly od ham hi'e, 
ss? ‘3 5 ae : ge a e 
V4d 43 ta hia. ad ee tum hiv’e. 
so 937 e oat? e. 
\4> Sy woh hid. ans sy we hie. 


Tor Proxtmate or Present PERFECT. 


¢ 
I have become,’ etc. 


op yes 7 main hia hin. | oo = o> ham hive hain. 
2 pe ans ) 
iS V2 A ti hi’a hat. P—? tum hiv’e ho. 
ie csr s ? ate a 
us? is woh hia hat. Us> iy? sy 08 hrit’e hain. 


- 


Tur Remote or Past PErrect. 


; ‘T had become,’ ete. 
Ls "a ue main hid tha. eats aay «> ham hive the. 
Sy pats leit Sm ae 
\gi \,o yp ta hia thi. =e) cotg® tum hive the 


69 . Sy eeet Sye = 
igi Vyp dy woh hid tha. ea) cag Sy we hie the. 
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Tor Furure Perrecr anp Past PorEenrIAt. 


I shall have become,’ or ‘I may have become,’ ete. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Oo yy Ae ‘i 
ue = BIG \y> ue main hid | _yy> = gd e=%9> o> ham hive 
hingd, or hon. honge, or hon. 
5 LS ino i) ‘i ZA ia ates =D 
- G42 Vg> 43 ti hd hogd, or ho. | »>- aS sb any? rad tum hi’e hoge, 


or ho. 


© gy ruckd ss, + 
3d = Go 1 nf wohhiv a hogad,orho. | (y3>= ig ant 59 we hi ahengs 
or hon. 


ADDITIONAL TENSES. 


195. We may here notice the tenses not in common 
use, spoken of in § 181. These are: 1). The Future 
Imperfect, which is formed by adding the Future of the 
verb li,» honda to the imperfect participle of a verb: 2). 
The Present Potential, formed by adding the Aorist of 
the verb li,» hona to the imperfect part. of a verb: 3). 
The Past Perfect Continuous of the Subjunctive mood, 
formed by adding the imperfect participle of the verb \i,» 
hona to the imperfect participle of another verb: 4) the 
Past Perfect Subjunctive, formed by adding the imperfect 
participle of the verb ly» hond, to the perfect part. of 
another verb. The first and second of these tenses are 
both called were J halé mutashakkt, ‘ the present 
potential,’ by native grammarians, because the first is 
frequently used, the second always, to express uncertainty 
or possibility. The third and fourth are both termed iste 
ee Lit mizt sharti, ‘the past conditional.’ They are ver y 
seldom used; the shorter form of the mazt sharti, given 
among the tenses in common use, being preferred. The 
four tenses are subjoined : 
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1). Tae Foroure Imeerrecr. 


“I shall be going,’ or ‘I may be going,’ etc. 


i. SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Gystlo we main chalta hinga. | Ag) p ole e ham chalte honge. 
fs Ll ti chalta hoga. : Syn ele Ps tum chalte hoge. 


Ss nes ss woh chalta hoga. | AG Ys nes sy we chalte honge. 
2). Tue Present Porentiat. 
“I may be going,’ ete. — 

ue Le ee main chalta hon. uP aS e ham chalte hon. 


p LE I ta chalta ho. pe ole ri tum chalte ho. 
» oes i woh chalta ho. uP o> sy we chalte hon. 


3). Tue Past Perrect Conrinvous (Sussuncrive). 
‘Had I been going,’ or ‘I might have been going,’ ete. 
Wgp ie Dee main chaltd hota. a= 5? ee e ham chalte hote. 
liga Dies i ta chalta hota. <9 ee PS tum chalte hote. 
G ~p Ses Ss woh chalta hota. pad yh le uss we chalte hote. 
4). Tue Past Prerrecr (Supsunctive). 


“Had I gone,’ etc. 
Gap Jes on main chala hota. ah > ham chale hote. _ 


9 9 
Vigo \> yp ta chala hota. 9 a= « tum chale hote. 
Liga Ve ay woh chala hota. — | cnigdauh> csy we chale hote, 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


196. Only ¢ransitive verbs have a passive voice. The 
tenses of this are regularly formed in all verbs by means 
of the tenses of the verb Ul= yand, ‘to go’ (the perfect 
participle of which is LS gaya); though every form in 
which the verb Wil> jaud is found is not passive: eg. L> 
l= chala jand, ‘to go away,’ l= \i\ utha sand, ‘to rise 
up,’ ‘to be able to rise,’ are active forms of intransitive 
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verbs. Whether the verb is passive or intransitive is 
decided not by the presence of the auxiliary jana, but by 
the nature of the participle prefixed to it. If this be 
passive, so also, generally, is the verb: if it is not passive, 
but only a perfect participle of an intransitive verb, 
neither is the verb passive. 


197. In the following conjugation of the passive voice 
of the verb Lgow dekhnd, ‘to sce,’ the masculine forms 
alone are given. If the nominative to the verb be femi- 
nine, the termination of the passive participle must be 
changed to .s> 2? in both the singular and the plural; and 
that of all the participial forms, and of the Future, of the 
auxiliary must be changed to .s> 2 in the singular, and 
u27 i in the plural. 


Passive VERB, bl> Ge dekha jana, ‘to be seen.’ 


eee . Ee ee _ 4‘ to be seen,’ 
Infinitive or Verbal Noun, Ul> ko dekha JaN4,\ being seen,’ 


Imperfect Participle, Gl> (Go dekha jata, ‘ being seen.’ 
5 Biers \ ee Z = ah ry 
Passive Participle, LS \209 dekha gaya, been scen.’! 


Tre Ivperative. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
l= \hs0 oi ta dokha ja, ‘bo th SASS Ose 
= 19 9 lu dekhd ja, bethouscen” gl> 299 a) tum dekhe ja’o, 
€ 
be you seen.’ 
Tux Aortst. 
é 
I am, or shall be, or should be, seen,’ ete. 
z un a5 atic e s 
Wie (Se ere main dekha ja’ tn. cle < Stites a8 o> ham 
dekhe jawen or ja’ en. 
s mete Daas é - 
ol> - ssl Go a tu dekha ale eareys) oe tum dekhe ja’o. 
jawe or ja’e. 


cl PY ssl Se Xo woh dekha le - l= BS OSs we dekhe 


sal. ee aes ae 
Jawe or ja’e. Jawen or ja’en. 
1 It is needless to give the remaining participles, as none of them, except perhaps 


the adverbial ( iS cle 0) dekhe jate-h?, ‘on the instant of being seen,’ are 
ever used. 2 
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Tue Furure. 


‘T shall be scen,’ cte, 
SINGULAR. PLUAAL. 
Wed os (Sea a cs 
; Kees \So use main dekha | Sale — Wo @ ham dekhe 
jw inga. J@ enye. 

es y x Zs mee 

* Wile tale LGo y ta dekha ale =e re tum dekhe ja’ oge. 

jawegd, or ja’ ega. 


Gle Gale kOe 5 woh dekha Sule ed sy a dekhe 


jawegd, or ja’ega. | jawenge. 
Tuer Past Conpitionat orn OPrative. 
‘Had I been seen,’ ‘ Were I seen,’ ete. 
tle LGo a main dekha jata. | d\> Geo oe ham dekhe jate. 
- Gle ldo a ta dekha jata. cil= G9 Pe tum dekhe gate. 
le LG» bs woh dekha jata. tle 2-209 Coy we dekhe jate. 
th a eles J ST SON J 


Tue Present IMPERFECT. 


; “T am being seen,’ ete. 
a Cr o em oe wee 
ue Gle \Go Une main Hekne ue l= eu) o> fae aelis 
jata hin. jate hain. 


es le Go ti dekha gata hat. | 94> cil> ee os tum dekhejate ho. 
a le LSo sy woh dekhajata hat. oe? cle ego uss we dekhe jate 


hain. 


Tue Past Continvovs on JMPERrecr. 

“I was being seen,’ ete. 
la Gle \Go as main dekh | engi eile eneGe o> ham dekhe 
jata tha. jate the. 
\3 Ge WRo m ti dekhajata tha. | —¢ cil> age fea tum dekhe 
gate the. 
tei Whe [Kraay wohdethajata tha. | ang le adh so Css we dokhe jate 
the. 
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Toe Past ABSOLUTE OR INDEFINITE. 


é 
I was seen,’ etc. 


SINGULAR. 
LS loo Qe mai dekh gaya. 
LS Leo gi ta dekha gaya. 

LE lu 25 woh dekha gaya. 


PLURAL. 
aS are) > ham dekhe ga’e. 


8g 


os See ea tum dekhe ga’e. 
ae e698 uss we dekhe ga’e. 


Tue Proximate ox Present PERFECT 


é 
I have been scen,’ etc. 


ee LEV d on main dekha gaya os? 


hin. 
Za 


7 


Za 


2 
SN 2S ham dekhe 
ga’e hain. 


eS Ls kOe rs ta dekha gayd hat. | > 2S Wo Ps tum dekhe ga’e ho. 
a ga iS 8 : us sf 
el LG O85 woh dekha gaya har. | (yd AS <5 So uss we dekhe 


ga’e hain. 


Tor Remote on Past PeRFEct. 


“TI had been seen,’ etc, 


ly LF Go on main dekha 
gaya tha. 
ls By Go J tii dekhad gaya thd. 


\gi RS: Go ie woh dekha gaya thd. 


sf 
magi) eA eS @> ham dekhe 


ge the. 
eh aS eee os tum dekhe 
gwe the. 


Go Ce G ’ 
en DS Hd Use we dekhe ga’e 
the. 


Tor Furure Perrect, or Past Porentran. 


& ‘ 
I shall have been seen,’ or more commonly, I-may have been seen,’ etc. 


Byte gd Us. So ee main gr = Sige pel geeer Ss > ham 


dekha gaya hingd, or hon. 

p> -\Syp LEG gi ti dekha gaya 
hoga, or ho. 

pe LS Go 3, woh dekka 
gaya hoga, or ho. 


dekhe ga’e honge, or hon. 

Za sf 2 
Pp-x—~Pp Bis <= G30 ad tum 
dekhe ga’e hoge, or ho. . 
UPr- Sp A Go oy ws 
dekhe gave honge, or hon, 
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DERIVATIVE VERBS. 


_ 198. Derivative verbs may be classed under the three 
heads of Causals, Denominatives, and Compound Verbs. 


I. CAUSAL VERBS.! 


199. From nearly every verb in the language a causal 
may be derived. This causal will be ¢ransitive if formed 
from an entransitive verb, doubly transitive or causative if 
formed from a transitive verb. From most causals again 
a second or double causal may be formed. 


200. Simple verbal roots are generally changed . into 
causal bases by the addition of the increment |= @, and 
into those which are doubly causal by means of the incre- 
ment \, wé,? and the root is then treated asa primitive root 
ending in d. But in some verbs the causal characteristic 
a becomes J 7a; and in others it is inserted in the root 
itself: hence three cases arise : 

a) The causal may, generally speaking, be formed by 
adding | @ to the root of a primitive verb, whether it be 
transitive or intransitive, and the double causal by insert- 
ing w before the increment @ of the causal: e.g. 


PRIMITIVE VERB. CAUSAL. DOUBLE CAUSAL, 
c 
Loy parh-na, bby parha-nda, Ul ,ne, parhwa-na, “to have 
‘to read.’ ‘to cause to read,’ —or get (one) taught (some- 
‘to teach.’ thing by some one)’ 
. wy . 
iS girna, UNS gira-na, Ul S girwa-na, “to get or 
‘to fall.’ ‘to cause to fall,’ have (a thing) thrown 
“to fell,’ ete. down (by some one),’ 
A iA ot on aah 
laa uthnd, Gls) utha-na, Ui\4e5 | uthwa-na, ‘to have (a 
‘to rise.” ‘to raise.’ thing) raised (by some one).? 


1 A causal verb is termed by the native grammarians fe'lé muta‘add? bi'l wasita, 
“€a verb which passes on (to an object) by means of (an increment),’ in contradis- 
tinction to ‘a verb which is transitive per se,’ or fe‘lé muta‘add? bi nafsiht. 

2 In a few verbs w would appear to be inserted before the causal increment a for 
the sake of euphony alone. 


11 
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Subordinate to this rule are the two following: 


1) If the root of the primitive verb be dissyllabic, the 
vowels of both syllables being short and that of the second 
futha (a), this futha is dropped in the first causal (cf. § 34, 
4, Rem.e¢.): eg. 

PRIMITIVE VERB, F, CAUSAL. DOUBLE CAUSAL. 
len samajh-na, \i\zn~" sampha-nd, les samajhwa-nd, ‘to have 
‘to understand.’ ‘to explain.’ (a thing) explained (to 
one person by another).’ 


LLG pighal-na, WS pighla-na, — \s 1G pighalwa-nd, ‘to have 


‘tomelt’ (intrans.). ‘to melt’ (trans. ). (a eee melted (by 
some one). 


2) If the root of the primitive verb be monosyllabic and 
enclose a long vowel or diphthong, the vowel or diphthong 
is changed in both causals into the corresponding short 
vowels, or, in other words, the letters of prolongation |, ., 
us, are dropped: eg. 

Lol jag-na, ‘to ie jaga-nd, ‘tp wake.’ Wil Se jagwa-na, “to cause 
be awake.’ (one) to be wakened.’ 


co 
(C2) BHI -nd, ‘to UZ bai d-na,'‘towet.’ \\ Coy hi wa-nd, tohave 
a} bhig z) bhig gre bhig 


become wet.’ (a thing) wetted.’ 
gv. y. 

Cth ie ah y a CR ; 
Layo dibna, ‘to \sls duba-na, ‘to sink,’ lwo dubwa-nd, ‘to have 
sink’ (intrans.). ‘to immerse.’ (a thing) sunk.’ 

ge oy 
,, bol-na, ‘to Gb bula-nd, ‘to call \ Vo bulwa-nd, ‘to have 
speak,’ (one) to (come and) (one) called.’ 
speak.’ 
fe aie, 8 =e “fot OF) aS U0 Cogn Rae se a ea 
aghad baith-nd, to Glee bithand,' to seat.’ \b lage bithwa-nd, tocause 
sit down.’ (one) to be seated.’ 


b) If the root of the primitive verb end in a long vowel 
(4, 7, ¢, w, 0), the increment generally takes the form ¥ la 
in the causal, and |) dwd in the double causal; and the 
long vowel of the root is shortened as in the preceding 
rule: e.g. 


The causals of bh7gna@ and dibna may also take the forms Bhigona and dubona 
(Sce Rem. § 202), and that of dai¢hnd other forms, which are given under Rule e, 


ee 
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PEIMITIVE VERB, CAUSAL. DOUBLE CAUSAL. 
GUS Ma-na, UWS Rhila-nd, ‘to giveto Wl eS Mhilwa-na. 
‘ to eat.’ 4 eat,’ ‘to feed.’ c 
ley pi-nd, ‘to bil pila-na, ‘to give to Re pilwa-nd. 
“drink. ; drink.’ a 
luo de-na, ‘to do dila-na, ‘to cause to Lido dilwa-nd. 
give.’ give.’ 
g o 
Geg> chhii-nd, Wem chhula-na, ‘ to cause ul puns chhulwa-nd. 
‘to touch.’ to touch.’ 
Gyes so-nd, ‘ to th suld-na, ‘to put to Git sulwa-nd. 
sleep.’ sleep.’ 


__ A few verbs take the form of the double causal alone: 
e.g. \iggS khoni,, ‘to lose,’ causal Us khuwa-na; Wf gand, 
‘to sing,’ causal UNS gawand; \23 lend, ‘to take,’ causal 
Ui) liwa-na. 
_ Some verbs, the roots of which end in consonants 
(chietly 2, £h th), may take the increment /d in the causal, 
as well as @; but in the double causal the increment is 
always wa: eg. 
lus kah-nd, ‘to say,’ causal Ws kahla-nd, or UUs haha-na. 
goo dekh-nd, ‘to see,’ #3 Wg dikhla-nd, or bl Sy dikha-na.~ 
Legh stkh-nd, ‘to learn,’ * en sikhla-nd, or \j leh sikhd-nd. 
Sys siikh-nd, ‘ to dry,’ i? Uk sukhla-nd, or US sukha-nd. 
ligt baith-nd, ‘to sit,’ 7; Wey bithlana, or Ws bithal-na, 
bly bithand, and Ge, baithand. 
Uy phand-nd, ‘to ensnare,’ ,, Way phandla-na. 
Rem. The same causal forms are also found in cases where the roots 
of the primitive verbs (which have become obsalste) end in ¢(d), and s: 
as WiMbu batla-nd, ‘ to tell,’ to point out;’ ngs phusla-nd, ‘to wheedle,’ 
“to coax.’ 


1 The instances of radical @ changing to 7 in the causal are not numerous ; and even 
the example given above takes the form 4/a/ana in Southern India. 
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c) Intransitive roots enclosing short vowels are fre- 
quently made transitive by the insertion of @ in the root 
itself, this @ coalescing with radical @ into d, with radical 
i into e, and with radical w into o: (final ¢ of the root, it 
may be observed, is frequently changed into 7 in the 
transitive verb) :' e.g. 


loo dabna, ‘to be pressed,’ transitive late dabna, ‘to press.’ 


Lass katna, ‘to be spun,’ 35 LG hatnd, ‘to spin.’ 
LS katnd, ‘to be cut,’ 3 Lil hatna, ‘to cut.’ 
ee phatna, ‘to be torn,’ ” uty phayna, “to tear.’ 
Gal ladna, ‘to be laden,’ Aa God ladna, “to load” 
Lindt) bandhnd, ‘to be bound,  ,, Lawk bandina, ‘to bind.’ 
liye marnd, “to die,’ 53 Lyle marnd, ‘to kill.’ 


GES garna, “to be buried,’ 


5 GH garna, “to bury.’ 
LL palna, ‘to be protected,’ mA WL palna, ‘to protect.’ 


WS nikalnd, ‘ to come out,’ 5 LNG nikaind, ‘to take out.’ 
lang thamnd, } to be held, Lol thamnd, ) ‘to hold, 
aie thambhna, ) or supported,’ 5 Legale thanbhna, ) or support.’ 


U5; ritnd, ‘to be filed,’ 6 las retina, ‘ to file.’ 
\j Xe> chhidna, “to be perforated,’ ,, UG Deg chhednd, ‘to perforate.’ 
Ls bikna, ‘to be sold,’ 3 baw bechnd,? ‘to sell.’ 


LE phutna, ) ‘to burst, a ; 
v _ Sora) phornd, to break.’ 


<2 
Loge phitna, ) or split asunder,’ 


LLS RMaulna, ‘to b , iS kholna, ‘ , 
¢ khulna, to become open, ry dag kholnd, to open. 


1 The softening of the tenuis ¢ into the media d (r),-and of ¢h into rh, occurs most 
commonly after the letters p, ph, ch, chh, and gh: eg. parhna, ‘to read’ = Sanskrit 
pathanam, prrha, ‘a stool’ =8. pitha; phora, 6a boil’ = 8. sphotaka; chiriya, 
‘a bird’=S. chataka; chhakra, ‘a cart’ =S. gakata; ghara, ‘an earthen pot’=S. 
ghata; ghora, ‘a horse’ =. ghotaka. If ph and a long vowel precede f, it generally 
passes into r. 

2 This change of & into ch is almost inexplicable. I can find no mention of such a 
change in the Prakrita-Prakasa. But there would appear to be in Sanskrit some 
connection between the guttural class of letters and the palatal; for when a verb 
beginning with a guttural is reduplicated, the corresponding palatal is used; and, 
reversely, final ch of nominal bases is changed into & before certain casc-endings, 
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Rem. a. In a few transitive verbs the root vowels of the corre- 


_ sponding intransitives are simply lengthened: ¢.9. Lenny pisnd, ‘to 


_ grind,’ from Ley pisna ; Ley pitnd, “to beat,’ from Le ae Lee 
. ohhilna, * to ek ” from Lhe chhilna ; 63,5 $ gathna, * to plait,’ from 


os guthna. 


Jem. 6. Under this class of verbs (which are strangely termed 
rs anomalous”) existing grammars place the verb Lg rakhna, ‘to 
keep,’ as the causal of ls dy rahna, “to remain ;’ but this is a mistake: 


the two verbs are derived from distinct Sanskrit forms. 


201. These verbs, though derived (as we shall presently 
see) from Sanskrit causals, have in many, if not most, 
cases lost the causal signification, and become simply 
transitive. lence we find that some of the intransitive 
verbs of this class, as well as their transitive derivatives, 
have also regular causals (and double causals) formed 
from them; but these, as a rule, retain the true causal 
character; and where the primitive intransitive verb has 
various significations, it will often be found that some of 
‘them are peculiar to the transitive and some to the causal 
“derivative: e.g. from the verb Les phutna is formed the 
transitive ike phorna, and the causal Gl phutana ; but 
the former signifies ‘to break,’ and the latter ‘to make 
(water, etc.) boil,’ a sense which phornd never has. 


1 This common word, strange to say, is not found in Shakespear’s Dictionary, and, 
though given in Forbes’, is said to mean ‘to increase,’ etc. But the dictionaries make 
sad confusion among the causal verbs, leg garana, for example, is given as the 
causal of ne garna alone ; but there can be no doubt of its being the causal of \j ie 
garna also: in the first case it signifies ‘to prick,’ ‘to thrust in,’ etc.; in the second, ‘to 
have or get (a thing or person) buried.’ Similarly katana is the causal of both LS 
katna and Lil katna, but more commonly that of the latter. We may here observe 


that in some verbs the jist causal derived from a transitive verb is sometimes identical 
in meaning with the second: e.g. katana =hatwana; rakhana =rakhwana, 
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902. The following sentences will exemplify the use of 
the primitive and causal forms of a verb: 

re; Kd ws makan girta hat, ‘ the house is falling :’ 

<b 3 iS s wre gel 5 woh admi makin-ho girata hai, ‘that (or 
the) man is throwing (or pulling) down the house :’ 

Ps bis § wie ex Pe, el om ESSe malik us admi se 
apne makan-ko girwata ha, “the owner is having his house pulled 
down by that man.’ 

ce lay ute ioe main ‘arabi parhta han, ‘I am reading 
Arabic :’ 

ons les et rs i re) apne larke-ko ‘arabi parhata hin, 
‘T am heey boy Arabic :’ 

ae lyse iste s a ech) es U-sle oir maulavt sahib- 
se apne larke-ko ‘wrabi parhwata hin, ‘I am having my boy taught 
Arabic by the Maulavi-sahib. 


Rem. The causal affix of the Sanskrit is ay, which in many verbs 
(chiefly when the verbal root ends in a long vowel) takes the form 
dpay. The Prakrit changes ay into e, and dpay into (abe, and then) 
dve, and uses both forms without any apparent distinction. In Hindi 
and its sister dialects the first affix is not used, and the second is 
changed to di, by elision of final e, and weakening of » to wu; and 
from aii, by elision of u, is derived the causal characteristic @ a the 
modern Hindi. But in a few verbs the vowels a, ~, would appear to 
have coalesced into.o: e.g. bkigond, dubond, garona, ctc., the causals of 
bhigna, dubnd, and garna. 

The modern dialects also use Ja as a causal characteristic, and in 
this form the 7 is generally supposed to be inserted for the sake of 
euphony. But in this opinion we cannot concur; for when these 
languages desire to avoid a hiatus (and we may observe im passing 
that they are by no means averse to a hiatus), they generally insert 


y, or h, and not 2. Besides, we find Ja used as the causal affix even in 
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; cases where the verbal root ends in a consonant, and no insertion 
_ of euphonic Z is called for. It seems more probable that /a is derived 
_- from the Sanskrit causal affix ay, which was first changed to dl, or ar 
(the two letters 7 and r being commonly interchangeable), and then to 
ld, or rd. Hindi and Panjabi show a preference for 7d, while Sindhi 
_and Gujarati prefer ra. We can only call to mind one example of the 
form d/ of the increment in Hindi, namely bthalna; but numerous 
examples of the form dr are to be found in Sindhi. That y is 
occasionally changed into 7 is seen from the Prakrit lattht (the Hindi 
lath?, ‘a stick,’ or lath, ‘a column’) = Sanskrit yash{i (Prakrita-Pra- 

kdsa, ed. Cowell, sect. ii. 32). 

As regards the verbs given under Rule ¢.), if may be mentioned 
_ that their bases are not formed in Hindi in the manner described ; but 
the rule is an attempt to explain the modification which a verbal root 
undergoes in Sanskrit before it receives the causal affix. These verbs 
“are incorrectly called “ anomalous:’’ they are simply derived from the. 
verbal nouns of Sanskrit causals: e.g. the verbal noun maranam of the 
Sanskrit, root mr’, is the source of the Hindi intransitive verb marnd, 
“to die;’ in the causal the root mri takes the form mar, and the verbal 
noun is mdrapam, whence the Hindi transitive verb marnd, ‘to kill. 
In not a few cases a process the reverse of that described in the rule 
takes place; namely, the intransitive verb is formed from the transitive 
in Hindi itself: eg. the Sanskrit causal form palanam = Hindi palna, 
“to protect,’ whence is formed palnd, ‘to be protected ;’ the Sanskrit 
mapanam = Hindi mapna, “to measure,’ whence mapnd, “to be 
measured.? Some transitive verbs, it may be observed, have no corre- 
sponding intransitive, and retain no trace of their being causals; 
as bhejnd, ‘to send’ = 8. bhedanam, ‘ dividing.’ 


TI. DENOMINATIVE VERBS. 


' 203. Denominatives may be conveniently noticed 
under the two following heads :— 
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1) Denomrnatives ForMED From VeRBat Norns. 


These are formed by adding the infinitive increment U 
na to a Persian or Arabic verbal noun; e.g. Ax bakhshna, 
‘to forgive,’ from the Persian Wes bakhsh; ox 12 kharid- 
ni, ‘to purchase,’ from the Persian 4 + kharid ; Wo 
badalnd, ‘to change,’ from the Arabic Jay badal ; \Jya3 
kabiilna, ‘to accept,’ from the Arabic J,-i kabul. In some 
words ending in two quiescent consonants, the penulti- 
mate letter is made movent with futha (a) before the ter- 
mination n@ is added: eg. x3 tarasnd, ‘to fear,’ from 
Ux tars, ‘fearing,’ ‘fear; (is: bahasnd, ‘to dispute,’ 
from =< dahs, ‘ controversy.’ 


2) DENOMINATIVES DERIVED FROM OTHER NOUNS. 


These are formed by adding the termination \i\— ana to 
a substantive or adjective, final > 7 being changed to 
us> ty before the termination is added, and a long vowel 
in a dissyllabie noun shortened: e.g. Ulvjs sharmand, ‘to 
o 
be bashful,’ from 4,8 sharm, ‘shame; ile S garmana, ‘ to 
2 6 . . - ea 
Be heated, to become warm or angry,’ from ae gar, 
hot;? Uli: paniyand, “to water, or irrigate,’ from , 3h 
es) 
eC Aye a a ° . ey 
pant, ‘water ; ULS~» mukiyand, ‘to hit with the fist,’ ‘to 
. 9 = 
knead dough,’ from | $+ mukki, ‘the fist.’ If the noun or 
adjective end in @, the termination vd alone is added; as 
ine 2 a Seats wes a oben 
Liy> chaurand, “to widen,’ from \¥,> chaura, ‘wide; 
F A eis BA ¢ ° yy, “ss 
UIs) langrand, “to go lame,’ ‘to limp,’ from 1362) dangra, 
7, 5) r ° ° 
lame.” A few Persian nouns also, which are mono- 
syllabic and enclose a long vowel, take the termination na 
‘ ee x — mk f . 
instead of ue e.g. \.s\s dagna, ‘to brand, or cauterize,? 
from ¢lo dag, ‘a spot or mark.’ 
Rem. Denominatives are not of very common occurrence in Urdi, 


compound forms being generally preferred ; e.g. luo Yak bakhsh dena, 
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“to forgive,’ U if ates kabal karnad, ‘to accept, i eo mukkt 
_ marna, ‘to hit with the first,’ Lye > sh pani dena, ‘to water,’ bes 
3 b iS chaura Karna, ‘to widen.’ 


III, COMPOUND VERBS, 
_ 204. Compound verbs, or what are commonly regarded 
as such, are very numerous in Hindustani. They are 
generally divided into Nominals, Intensives, Potentials, 
Completives, Continuatives, Staticals, Frequentatives, 
Desideratives, Inceptives, Permissives, Acquisitives, and 
Reiteratives ; but not a few of these are, strictly speak- 
ing, not compound verbs, but phrases, as we shall show 
in noticing them, 
Nominats. 
205. These are formed by prefixing a noun (substantive 
or adjective) to a verb: eg. 
U > we jam’ hond, “to be or become collected,’ ‘ to collect.’ 
Wis wee jam‘ karna, “to make collected,’ ‘to collect.’ 
Lisle ee dam maria, “to breathe a word,’ “to speak,’ “to boast.’ 
bas ee dam dena, ‘to wheedle or deceive.’ 
iE) dye mol lena, ‘to take by purchase,’ ‘to buy.’ 
lye oe pant dena, ‘ to give water,’ ‘ to irrigate.’ 
Uys S ie chaura Karna, ‘to make wide,’ ‘ to widen.’ 
Such forms, it is clear, are not compound verbs; the noun 
in every instance simply serves to complete the notion of 
the verb, forming the predicative noun in the Nominative 
when the verb is zzéransifive, and in the Accusative when 
the verb is ¢ransitive. It is even (as we shall show in 
the Syntax) in not a few instances separated from the 
verb by other words. 


206, Similar in character to the Nominal verbs are the 
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few compounds formed by prefixing a Persian preposition 
or adverb to a Hindi verb: eg. 
it bar-dnd, ‘ to come up or forth,’ “to succecd.’ 
Lys bar-land, ‘to bring up or forth,’ ‘to accomplish.’ 
LT a ba-ham-ana, “to come together,’ “to be acquired.’ 


Gir . Ae f ¢ 
bau er! ba-ham-pahunehna, to arrive or come together,’ to be 
& 
procured.’ 


UT ju baz-dnd, ‘ to come back,’ ‘to decline,’ ‘ to abstain.’ 
LS, jh baz-rakhna, ‘to keep or hold back,’ “to restrain.’ 
GY Ua) pesh-and, ‘tocome before,’ ‘to present (itself),’ “totreat,’ ete. 
GT y dar-and, ‘to come in,’ ‘to enter.’ 
207. The remaining compound verbs may be arranged 
under four classes, according as they are formed with the 


verbal root, the imperfect participle, the perfect participle, 
or the conjunctive participle. 


a) CoMPoUNDS FORMED WITH THE Root. 


These are the Intensives, Potentials, and Completives. 


1) Inrensives. 


208. Intensives are formed by prefixing the root of a 
verb to another verb, which is regularly conjugated, the 
root remaining unchanged. The signification of the 
compound is that of the root intensified by the second 
member. In many cases however the effect produced by 
the second member of the compound is not obvious. 
ixamples are :— 


le ist pi-jand, “to drink up or off.’ 
rss) Je bol-uthna, ‘to speak or call out.’ 

UNS Cols hat-dalnd, ‘to cut up or off, 
Ule US kha-jana, ‘to eat up.’ 


Li FS gir-parnd, “to tumble down,’ 
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_ Rem. The appropriate verb for intensifying another, like the appro- 
_ priate adverb in English, is determined by usage. Not a few verbs, 
which existing grammars call intensives, have nothing intensive in 
_ their signification; some of them are properly completives; others 
simply ¢ransitives, formed by prefixing the root form of the con- 
junctive participle of the verb \.) Zend to an intransitive verb (§ 215): 
e.g. ile a ho-jana = Lk> 9> ho-chukna ; gs A218 kagaz ho-gaya= - 
Ke p S218 kagaz ho-chuka, ‘the paper is finished’ ; as P Sy ves 
“main naukar ho-gayd, ‘T have become an employée,’ i.e. “my becoming an 
employée is an accomplished fact ;’ UY 2 le-ana?=\it FS lekar-dnd, 
“having taken, to come,’ 7. ‘to come with,’ or ‘to bring.’ Similarly 
le ge soyand, and Lx, g~ so-rahnd, are not intensives, any more 


than their English equivalents ‘to go to sleep,’ and ‘ to be asleep’ are.” 


2) Porentrats. 


209. These verbs express the ability to perform an 
action. They are formed by adding the verb LS. sakua, 
‘to be able,’ to the root form of another verb: eg. 


(5.2 le ja-sakna, ‘to be able to go.’ 
Lc, 40 & dekh-sakna, ‘to be able to see.’ 
LS, e lar-sakna, ‘to be able to do.’ 
i Le. 6 Le main-kar sakta hun, ‘I can do.’ 
Kas PAGys) a4 woh dekh-saka, ‘he could see.’ 


1 A recent writer on Urda Grammar observes: “The verbs de-ana, le-jana, kha- 
jana, ete., are neuter, because the verbs ana and jana are neuter.” This is simply 
incorrect. They are transitive, and are so called by native grammarians ; but, like a 
few other transitive verbs, do not take the passive construction in the tenses composed of 
the past participle because a passive participle cannot be formed from them, 

2 The same grammarian tries to “discriminate” between the forms ho-yana and 
ho-rahni; so-jana and so-rahna; but his remarks show that he is not aware 
of the fact that the verbs jana and rahna@ are frequently synonymous, and are 
commonly used in the sense of ona, and are culled by the native grammarians ‘the 
sisters of hona’ Had he lived in India, he would have often heard the expression so 
raho used in the sense of ‘go to sleep,’ and s7hid so raha hai, in the sense of both ‘the 
master is sleeping,’ and ‘the master has gone to sleep.’ So, in the Khirad Afroz, p- 
74, naha rahi hai=nahati har. 
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Rem. It is very probable that the first part of these compounds is 
the apocopated infinitive, and not the root. Indeed we occasionally 
find the full form of the infinitive (always inflected however) expressed; 
as usb (hs BG rs) By wh dekhne sakta hat, “he can see.’ It may be 


observed that the verb saknd occurs only in compounds. 


3) CoMPLETIVEs. 


210. These arc obtained by adding the verb LX> chuk- 
nd, ‘to come to an end,’ ‘to be finished,’ to the root of a 
verb ; as 

Lge a) }4) bol-chukna, “to have done speaking.’ 
Lk >) parh-chuknd, “to have done reading.’ 

In the past tenses the compound may also imply that 
the act is really finished in agreement or disagreement . 
with what preceded it, or just a little before the time of 
speaking; as (ee S ue main kar-chuka, ‘1 have already 
done’ (it or so). The Past Indefinite tense is often used 
most idiomatically to express the utter improbability of 
the speaker’s performing an act, or of his belicf in the im- 
probability of another’s performing it; as K> § 2% main 
tar-chuka, ‘T am not at all likely to do’ (in vulgar English 
‘catch me doing it!’); Ke l= », woh sa-chuki, ‘he is gone 
(as much as he is ever likely to go),’ ze. ‘he is not gone at 
all, and is not likely to go.’ The Future of the compound 
may serve the purpose of a Future Perfect ; ene le yee 
main ja-chukunga, ‘I shall have gone.’ 


Rem, The verb chuknd, like the verb sakna, occurs only in compounds. 


b) Compounds FORMED witn THE ImpERFECT PaRTICcIPLe. 


211. These are the Continuatives and Staticals of 
existing grammars. They are not compound verbs, but 
phrases wherein the participle is used adjectively or 
adverbially to denote a (J\> hal, or circumstance. 
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1) ContTInvATIvVEs. 


_ 212. Continuatives are formed by prefixing an im- 
perfect participle to one of the verbs Ul= jana or Ls, 
_ rahnd, used as synonymous with |i,» hond; the participle 
which always takes the inflected masculine form conveying 
the idea of a continuous or habitual act or state: e.g. 


Gl= 2% bakte jana, ‘ to be continually prating,’ ‘to go on prating.’ 
las > eas ghumte rahna, ‘ to be ever revolving,’ ‘ to keep revolving.’ 
Gle abt) parhte jand, . 
ee to continue or go on reading.’ 
La by cary parhte rahna, 
fem. The participle in these forms is in the locative case, and is 


used adverbially. 
2) Srarticazs. 


213, In these the imperfect participle of a verb, or 
rather the elliptical form of the active or progressive parti- 
ciple, precedes another verb, and, as in English, agrees in 
- gender and number with the subject or object of which 
it forms the attribute. There is nothing approaching to a 
compound verb in such forms: ¢.9. (1gd laud OF) luwcd .yDyw 
es l= mohan hansta (or hansta hia) gata hai, ‘Mohan is 
goingalong laughing; , .» 31 (Lde J or) eit Si 84 
woh larki jo galt (or gil hiti) ali He, ‘the girl who-is 
coming along singing ;’ e By ye $5 sy woh parhti rahli 
hai, ‘she remains or = anes reading’ (in this example 
the idea of duration or continuity is implied in the verb); 
LOe Ge aS ed wee main-ne usko sota dekha, ‘I saw him 
sleeping’ (here the concord of the participle is interrupted, 
because the object is in the dudive form of the accusative ; 
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but) We ests \ wi Eis oe main-ne usko daurte pakra, “1 
caught it (while I was) running.’ 

Rem. The so-called Staticals differ from Continuatives in denoting 
a temporary or accidental state. The two forms are clearly dis- 
tinguished in most native grammars, but are strangely misunderstood 
by European grammarians, who teach that the participle ts inflected in 
Staticals, and not inflected in Continuatives ! Now, the fact is, that it is 
just to indicate duration or continuity (and, occasionally, a habitual 
state) that the particle or verbal adjective is changed into an adverb 
and inflected. This is evident from such forms as ce CS35 pies ele 
chalte chalte thak gaya, ‘I wearied through much or continued walk- 
ing ;’ =< Un Se eae ne ole chalte chalte ek jaztre 
men pahunche, “Keeping tn our way we reached an island;’ olf ab 
ees Lone ailS ham gate gate siti hain, ‘We stitch singing the while,’ 


or ‘We keep on singing whilst we stitch.’ 


ce) ComrounDs FORMED wiTH THE Perrect ParTIcIPLE, 


214, A perfect participle, used as an abstract substantive 
in the Accusative or the Formative, is prefixed to one of the 
verbs Uf ‘to make,’ Uil> ‘to go,’ and \.al> ‘to desire,’ and 
the compound verb thus formed assumes an intransitive 
character... Such compounds are of two kinds: © 


1 Hence these verbs are never constructed passively with the Agent case in the 
tenses formed with the perfect participle (see § 185): e.g. wih chupke but-ki tarah 
baithe suna k?, ‘she seated silent, like a statue, continued to listen ;’ e& muddat talak 
us gam-men roya kiye, ‘for a long period they continued to mourn in that affliction? 
main tamam din aur tamam rat pani-men hath pa or mara kiya, ‘1 kept striking 
(out) my hands and legs in the water the whole day andthe whole night.’ Similarly 
if any verbal noun be combined with a transitive verb in the same way, the compound 
verb is intransitive : e.g. do adm? dekha’? diye, ‘two men appeared’ (gave an appear- 
ance) ; Gdm? ki awaz suna’? d?, ‘a man’s voice was heard.’ ‘This, it may be observed 
is directly opposed to the teaching of European grammarians. 1f however the an 
marians simply confined themselves to laying down incorrect or unsound rules, the offence 
might be pardoned ; but when they pronounce the composition of standard authors 
“ungrammatical’’ because it does not conform to those rules (as @ recent writer does 
in more than one instance), the offence becomes unpardonable. We may here remark 
that if there is one point about which an educated native is not likely to be mistaken 
it is the use of the Agent case, : 


a 
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1) Frequenratives orn Continvatives. 


These denote the frequent, continual, or habitual per- 


formance of an act, and are formed: a) by adding the verb 


Lis to a perfect participle, which (being the direct object 


- of the verb) retains the nominative form of the masculine 


singular under all circumstances: e.g. 
us lle jaya harna, “to go frequently,’ ‘to keep going’ (lit. ‘to 
make the going’), 
us ls becha karna, ‘to sell habitually.’ 
bis L 4) roya karna, “to weep perpetually,’ ‘to continue weéping.’ 
us (2 suna karnd, ‘to continue listening.’ : 


os tw o woh sund ki, ‘ she kept listening’ 


b) By adding the verb \i\> ‘to go,’ to a perfect participle 


used as an abstract substantive ; but in this case the verb 


being neuter, the participle is put in the Formative: e.g. 


Gle > chale jana, “to keep moving or walking on’ (lit. ‘to go 
on with or tn walking’). 


2S hiye jand, ‘to conti doing.’ 
Ul= —.S hiye jand, “to continue or go on doing. 


Rem. The verb i> added to an wninflected perfect participle has 


occasionally the signification of eae > ho sakna, “to be possible.’ 


Such forms, however, are not compound verbs, nor is’ the construction 
a passive one, as some grammarians mistakenly suppose; but the parti- 
ciple is usec as a verbal noun, and forms the subject or nominative 
of the verb: eg. hes Uls LLs «! aw 45% mujh se aj khand khaya 
gaya (= khand-ha khand aj mujh se ho suka), “I was able to eat my, 
food to-day,’ or Wit. “by me eating food to-day was possible ;’ ee a 
Gle use Ve takdir-se lara nahin jatd, ‘there is no fighting against 


what is predestined,’ or dit. ‘fighting against destiny is impossible.’ 
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2) DrstDERATIVES. 


These are formed by adding the verb al- ehahnd, ‘to 
wish or desire,’ to a perfect participle used as a verbal 
noun in the Accusative, and hence uninflected. They 
express the desire to perform the act or enter the state 
signified by the participial noun: eg. 


Lola le jaya-chahna, “to wish to go.’ 

Lal Go dekha-chahnd, ‘to wish to see.’ 
Ladle laws parha-chahnd, ‘ to wish to read.’ 
Lala \ mara-chahna, ‘ to wish to die.’ 


The same forms are also commonly employed to express 
the fact of an act or state being imminent: e.g. kale Lie sy 
es woh jaya-chahla hat, ‘he is about to go;’ le Ve 5 
> woh mard chahti hai, ‘she is about to die; eanl> Sle csy 
3 we bhagd-chile the, ‘they were on the point of running 
away.’ 

Rem. a. In these compounds the participles of the verbs l= jana, 
“to go,’ and ye marnd, ‘to die,’ always take the regular forms L \> 
jaya and V0 mara. 

Rem. b. The perfect participle is said by some grammarians to be 
prefixed to another verb to form ¢ntensives; and some of the examples 
given are: cgi le a sy we chale jate the, “they were going 
along ;” is? se us) sr 4) lomri pari phirtt thi, “the fox was 
prowling about ;’ ec: Gl Ve a | oe khijalat se mwa jata hat, 
“he is dying with shame.’ But in these and all similar cases, there is 
no intensive signification whatever, nor is there an approach to a 
compound verb: the perfect participle is simply used as an attributive 
(as we have shown that the imperfect participle is), to venote a state, 
and agrees in gender and number with the noun it qualifies. The 


literal translation of tke first of the above sentences is, ‘they were 
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going walking’ (the perfeét part. may in most cases be conveniently 
_ rendered into English by the imperfect); that of the second, ‘ the fox, — 
_lying in wait, was moving about;’ and in the third sentence jana is 

used in the sense of hond, so that the translation is, ‘I was becoming 

dead,’ etc., #.e. “I was dying,’ etc. As in the case of the imperfect 
- participle, the inflected form of the perf. part. denotes a prolonged or 
continued act or state: eg. Ul> wt> chale-jind, ‘keep walking 
on’ (vide §. 218), ' : 


d) Compounds Formed wirm Consunctive Particrryes. 


215. These are formed by prefixing a conjunctive parti- 
ciple, commonly — Je, of the verb L,I lend, ‘to take,’ to an 
intransitive verb of motion: e.g. 


GT <3 de-ana (by contraction, UY Zana), ‘to come with,’ ‘to bring? 
(lit. “having taken, to come’). 
Gl J lejana, ‘to go away with,’ ‘to take away,’ ‘to remove.’ 
us es Je-urnd, “to fly away with’ 
le — le-bhagna, “to run away with? 


ues rs oe 7 a . ‘ . 
baiy —) le pahunehnd, ‘to arrive or come with,’ ‘ to bring’ 


Rem. That the first member in these compounds is the conjunctive 
participle, and not the verbal root, as English writers on Urdii grammar 
call it, is evident enough from the examples given above. Another 
error of existing grammars in respect of these compounds is the calling 
them “neuter.” We need only point out that the native grammarians 
do not countenance this view, but term them (J gris le shave 
 mutanddi ba-yak maf‘al, ‘transitives with one object;’ and that in 
other languages—e.g. Latin and Arabic—such verbs are classed under 
the head of transitive verbs. That they cannot take the passive con- 
struction in the tenses formed with the perfect participle, is simply 
owing to the fact that the last member of the compound (which aione 
is conjugated), being intransitive, cannot form a passive participle: 


12 
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this, however, 1s not the criterion of a transitive, but of a directiy 


transitive verb. 


216. Some verbs invariably take an inflected infinitive 
before them, the infinitive or verbal noun being either in 
the locative or dative case. These forms, which cannot be 
regarded as compound verbs, are termed by the gram- 


marians Inceptives, Acquisitives, and Permissives. To 


these may also be added Desideratives. 


1) InceprivEs, 


in which an inflected infinitive precedes the verb LS 
gs ‘to come in contact (with),’ ‘to take to,’ and hence 

‘to begin:’ e.g. OS 28 ae bhiigne laga (= jae 28 Ste bhai 
men laga), ‘he took to, or began running; re, 56) ely, Pf 
woh rone lagti hai, ‘she takes to, or begins, crying,’ 


2) PERMISSIVES, 


An inflected infinitive is followed by the verb luo dena 


‘to give or grant,’ and (with the infinitive, asin Sanskrit), » 


¢ . : 8 xen 
to allow or permit:’ e.g. 9 cle os\ use sane do (= | 
bse § le use jane-ko do), ‘allow him to go,’ ‘let him go; 
~ ga ¥ vr 5 _ ee 
Wd iT wes xy woh mujhe ane diya, ‘he allowed me to 
some.’ 
8) AcqUIsITIVES. 


An inflected infinitive is followed by the verb bil » puna, 
mace) get or obtain,’ and (with the infinitive), ‘to ‘obtam 
permission,’ ‘to be allowed; e.g. bl ST ane paya (=Gne- 
ko payd), “he was allowed, or got permission, to come; 
Vash ile sane pawega, ‘he will be allowed to go.’ 
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4) DerstprrRativEs. 


An inflected infinitive precedes one of the verbs Lal 
~ chalna, ‘to wish or desire,’ Lat, oe ‘to ues 
permission,’ ‘to want or desire:’ e.g. Ss bale =n) sy woh 
- pine chihta hat, ‘he wishes to drink,’ Le Sl. ae jane 
mangta hai, ‘he wishes, or requests per mission, to go.” 


REITERATIVES,. 


217. It remains to notice the compound forms termed 
 Reiteratives by Kuropean grammarians. These consist in 
the asyndetic connection of two verbs, or participles (most 
commonly of two conjunctive participles, or two imperfect 
participles followed by the auxiliary verb), the second of 
»which usually rhymes with the first, and is either synony- 
mous with it, or without any signification: eg. $ cs $e 
soch sich kar, ‘having reflected S Sl> Jy bol chal kar, 
‘having conversed;’ $ lex? lh samylia  bujhit har ‘having 
_ explained,’ or ‘having reasoned ;’ as my) pe) ba-6 oes 
puchhe gachhe, ‘without asking or enquiring;’ (4,9 of 
IBY ers y S5 iS enntle ie Ss a! un donon zakhmiyon ko 
garne dabne ki fikr men raha, ‘he was busy with the 
thought of burying the two murdered persons,’ (was re 
ae a2) wh kuchh pis pas rahe the, ‘they were pul- 
verizing something;’ ki Ki \yb eo main hara thaka tha, 
‘T was worn out (and) tired;’? Sly moo pF bal x5 55) aur 
woh apni ghar dekhe bhile, ‘and he shall look after his own 
house.’ In such constructions the last verb may some- 
times be one which, although possessing a signification of 


its own, is rarely used except in combination with another 
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verb or particle; eg. Wl» bhaina (from the Sanskrit root . 


Livi), in the last example, and in the word Wen sambhal- 
na, ‘to support,’ etc. Similarly § leo yrs dho dha kar, 
‘having washed,’ where the form lss dia (which some- 


times occurs alone) has the same signification as ,20 dho, 


and, like it, is derived from the Sanskrit root dav, * to 


wash. Under no circuinstances, however, can Reitera- 


tives be regarded as compound verbs. 


218. It is evident then from the preceding remarks 
that the compound verbs are, strictly speaking, of seven 
kinds; namely, Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Con- 
tinuatives, Frequentatives, and Desideratives formed with 
the perfect participle, and Transitives formed by prefix- 
ing a past conjunctive participle to a verb denoting 
motion. Iu these the second member alone is conju- 


gated, the first undergoing no change. 


i 
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CHAPTER IY, 


PARTICLES OR INDECLINABLE WORDS (W3;> arf). 


I. ADVERBS. 


219. Adverbs are used to qualify any attribute. As in 
other languages, they may be classified according to their 
meaning and logical connection, er according to their 
“origin. In the few adverbs which we purpose noticing 
we shall adopt both these principles of classification, 
giving the preference however to the latter. Persian aud 
Arabic adverbs will, as far as possible, be kept distinct 
from those of the Hindi. | 


220. Original Hindi adverbs are not numerous. The 


following are some of the most common: 


1. Time: ral dj, ‘to-day’ (Sanskrit adya). 
JS hal, ‘ yesterday, or to-morrow’ (S. kalya). 
Coy parson, ‘the day before yesterday,’ or ‘ the day 


eee 
after to-morrow’ (S. paras + svas). <a 


oe y tarson, ‘ three days ago, or hence’ (S. tri + Svas) 


aoe narson, four days ago, or hence’ (Dravid. nal, 


‘four’ + son= vas), 
gm jhat, ‘instantly,’ ‘in a moment’ (S. jhatiti). 
os 
2. Manner: ee turt, 


ee ‘swiftly,’ ‘quickly’ (S. ¢varitam), 
Cy turant, 
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(Assent or ue han, “yes’ (S. am). 
negation).  & na, “not? (S. na). 
ne nahin, “no, ‘not’ (S. nahi). 
we mat (used as a prohibitive with the imperative), 
“do not’ (S. md). 
(Emphasis). «3 ta, ‘indeed’ (S. éu). 


ns: ‘ ‘ 
i bhi, also,’ too,’ even’ (S. apt). 


221, Some adverbs are originally nouns or adjectives 


in the locative case: e.g. 


sik age, ‘in front,’ ‘before,’ ‘ ahead’ (S. agre). 
aM par, ‘on the opposite side,’ ‘across’ (S. pare). 
ur’ pas, ‘at the side, ‘near’ (S. pargve). 
us jed9 dhire, ‘gently’ (S. dhira). 
LAVA simhne, “in front? (S. sam + mukha). 
CS pig sawere, ‘early’ (S. sa + vela). 


eS) niche, “below? (S. niche). 


222. Nouns in the ablative case may also be used as 
adverbs (;.4i tamiz, ‘the specification’): 


on) ie bhile-se,“ by mistake,’ ‘ forgetfully.’ 


C 


? 
a (ot 6) phurtr-se, ‘with agility,’ 


ete., actively,’ “nimbly.’ 
gy 
ew um gs Khwushi-se, ‘with pleasure,’ etc., ; gladly,’ ‘willingly.’ 
ew _j9} 20r-8e, ‘with or by force,’ * perforce,’ * forcibly,’ 


‘strongly,’ ‘hard.’ 


223. Adjectives in the wninflected form (z.e. in the nom. 
sing. mase.) are also employed as adverbs, generally when 
it is intended to express rather the quality of the agent 
as seen in the act, or after the act, than the quality of the 
act itself: e.g. 


—-  - &¥ 
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AG - Cal g . 
: cs Glas Ge 34 woh bara siyana hat, ‘he is very knowing, or cunning.’ 
ke Ss eax] el tens 35 woh bahut achchha likhta hai, “he writes very 


well.’ 


: 224. The following useful series of adverbs are formed 
_ from pronominal bases by means of certain affixes :* 


i lime... 
2. Place... 


38. Direction 


‘4, Manner. . 


PROXIMATE 


DEMONSTRATIVE, 


a, 4 Or Y, Ya. 


I ab, 
: now. 


, 
oe yahan, 
‘here.’ 
pol adhar, 

“hither” 


ox | 


yin, 


PronominaL Bases, 


REMOTE 
DEMONSTRATIVE, 


u Or W, Wa. 


Ue, wahan, 
‘there.’ 

8 
»\ udhar, 


‘thither.’ 


win, 


UI) 


won, 


INTERROGATIVE, 


ka, ki or ky. 


ess kab, 
“when?? 

hs kahan, 
“where ?’ 


> og kidhar, 


‘whither?’ 


hyn, 
us| 


kyon, 


RELATIVE. 


J; Ja or ji or Jy. 


ae sab, 
‘when.’ 

ae jahan, 
‘ where.’ 

poe sidhar, 


“ whither.’ 


One f jytin, 


or 4 jyon, 


CORRELAT<VE. 
t, ta, ti or ty. 


WS tab, 
‘then.’ 

ud tahan, 
‘there.’ 
DAI tidhar, 
‘thither.’ 

se {tyan 
or 4 or tyon, 


J 


yon, 


‘thus,’ ete. es 


> lor ion 3 
‘thus,’ ‘so.’|‘how? why??| U7" Im) 2 
casi Crtone 


1 The grammarians would have us believe that these series of adverbs are formed in 
Hindi or Urdii itself from the pronouns yh, wih, ete., by adding the affixes 4, ete. : 
but there can be no doubt that they are all derived from the Sanskrit, or that, at least, 
one or two of a series are derived from the corresponding Sanskrit series, and the rest 
formed after the same model. In the first series, for example, jad and tad spring, 
most probably, from the Sanskrit yavat and tavat, through the Prakrit java, tava; and ab 
and kad were similarly formed afterwards. That this series is derived from jad, tad, etc., 
as some suppose, by change of d into 4, is highly improbable, for d does not pass into d, 

The termination Aan of the second series corresponds to the Sanskrit sthane, the 
loc. of sthana, ‘place:’ e.g. tahai=tatsthane. Hai, it may be observed, is in 
common use at the present day as a noun in the locative, signifying ‘place,’ * house: 
e.g. mere han Gna, ‘come to my place or house;’ sahib ke haw jana, ‘go to the 
gentleman's house ;’ not mere yahan, and sahib ke yahan. 

The termination of the third series is not easy to trace. It would appear to 
correspond to the Sanskrit tas (idhar =itas), or to the Sanskrit aflix ha (dha) ; eg. 
idhar =iha; most probably to the latter, for the Persian word corresponding to idhar 
is 2%dar =Zend idha=Sanskrit tha. 

The termination of the fourth series is supposed to spring from the Sanskrit affix 
tha or tham: e.g. ittham=Prakrit ia=Hindi yor; but we prefer to derive it from 
the Sanskrit evam (the Prakrit évvam), and to suppose that the other adverbs of the 
sories are formed after the model of it. 
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Rem. Tnstead of the forms Zab, j7b, tab, in the first series, the forms 
had, jad, tad, are occasionally uscd (in Hindi commonly), and the first 


vowel of the series ¢dhar, etc., is occasionally lengthened, e.g. sidhar. etc. 


925. The adjectives derived from the same pronouns 
(§ 156) are also employed (in the inflected form generally) 
as. adverbs of manner and degree (measure, quantity): e.g. 


woes Lori s 96 ATR ac 
cow | aise, like this,’ thus,’ so. 


cd ° C4. € 
<9 waise, like that,’ so.’ 


ei st ne s ¢ 
e-!\ or 225) déne or ttle, “as much 
. é 
as this,’ so much.’ 
aA oF ‘ 
-\or 223 \ wtneorutte, as much 


¢ 
as that,’ so much.’ 


Zip Gis ‘ ae ee . G 
aweS kaise, inwhatway? how?’ | 2S or <229 ivtne or kitte, how 
much or many?’ 


ve 
.- o ‘ 
2 | ee ore> piine or sitte, as 


Z 
SE eer 56 
cava jaise, in what way,’ as. 


& 
much as.’ 


aig ee One G was Serio kG 
ewat taise, in that way,’ so.” | a3 or e253 titneor titte, somuch.’ 


Occasionally however, like other adjectives (§ 223), 
they are used in the uninflected (mase.) form 


Rem. 


generally used. 


Of the double forms ztne or ztte, etc., the first are more 


226. The pronominal adverbs, like most other adverhs, 
may be intensified. by the addition to them of the 
emphatic particle = hi or _y hin, the latter form being 
employed with those of the second and fourth series. Ey. 
1) from the first series we get: 


ust! 2)\ abhi, ‘ this very instant,’ ‘just now,’ “immediately.” 


as kabhi, “ever? (Un? uses kabhi nahin, ‘ 


never’). 
er jabhi, ‘hence,’ ‘ for such a reason’ (frequently used for tabhz). 


aoe tabhi, ‘ at that very time,’ 


é ‘ 
thence,’ for that reason,’ 


Rem. Hu would appear to be an old form of i; but it is now only - 
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J used, occasionally, with the derivatives from the interrogative pro- 
noun: ¢.9. xs kabhi = es kabhi. 
2) In the second series, the termination fa is elided 


before the emphatic particle _.» hia is added; in some 
cases though the nasal of Adz is retained: e.g. 


usd yal (or yanhin), ‘this very place,’ ‘just here.’ 

ein, wahin (or wankhin or wunhin), ‘ that-very place,’ ‘just there.’ 
fs kahin, ‘anywhere’ (ord ues hahin nahin, “nowhere’). 
ae Jjahin, ‘ wheresoever.’ ’ 

is tahin, ‘ that same or very place.’ 


Lem. These forms are all contractions, and the two nasals, though 
not usually written, may often be distinctly heard in the pronunciation 
of a native, especially in the words yanhin and wunhin; it is not 
correct therefore to say that they are formed “by changing han (or an) 
into hin (or tm). It may be observed further, that, with the excep- 
tion of Utd ‘somewhere, somehow,’ they are never used as adverbs 


of manner, as some grammarians say they are. 


3) Examples of the fourth scries are: 


et yanhin or yonhin, ‘just this way,’ ‘without any ground or 


p) 
reason. 


ogy 


. - * ee ‘¢ * 
megs winkin or wonhin, in that very way,’ on that very instant.’ 


peg er) 
as soon as. 


S so a_e 

Js jonhin, as, 
Cinee) 
Rem. These forms never convey a Jocal signification, as the gram- 


marians assert. 


4) The remaining series take 7 after them for emphasis; 
as (2 ro) tdhar-hi, ‘in this very direction,’ ; to this ae “ 
i? aw} aise-hi, ‘precisely like this;’ = us haise-ht, in 
whatever way,’ ‘however,’ ‘how—soever ;’ ie es kitne- 
hi, ‘how much soever.’ 


227. Adverbs of time and place may be used as nouns, 
and put in the genitive and ablative cases. With the 
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genitive postposition they become adjectives: eg. .§ 4 
és) ab-ki daf‘a, ‘this time;’ as deb ae yahidn-ke ba= 
shinde, ‘the people of this place.’ An adverb of time in 
the ablative changes its signification from a point to dura- 
tion of time; as ew JS kal-se, ‘since yesterday; -» —S hab- 
se, ‘since when?’ 2» J fab-se, ‘since then:’ and an 
adverb of place changes its signification from rest 2m, or 
motion to, to motion from a place: eg. ex oks yahdn-se, 
‘from this place,’ ‘ hence.’ 


Rem. Adverbs of degree are said by some writers on Urdu grammar 
to be used in the locative case, and to change their signification to 
that of relative time, eg. (sae a) itne-men, ‘meanwhile’ It is 
however more correct to regard dtne, etc., in such cases as adjectives 
qualifying a noun of time understood: ¢.g. tne ‘arse men. Similarly, 
when étne-men signifies ‘for so much’ (men being here used for ko, as 
it often is), aéme is an adjective qualifying a noun of price or value 


understood. 


228. Adverbs of time may also take the postposition 
cS tak (‘till,’ ‘up to’) after them, to signify the point 
up to which something lasts or continues: eg. &S US kal- 
tak, ‘up to yesterday,’ Ess WI! ad tak, ‘till now,’ ‘as 
yet? ES —S kab tak, “till when?’ ‘how long ?’ 


229. The same postposition after an adverb of place 
gives it the signification of motion towards the place, and 
also of degree: ES la yahdn tak, ‘up to, or as far as, this 
place,’ ‘to this degree,’ ‘so much so;’ £53. L$ hahai-tak 
‘up to where,’ ‘to what extent?’ ‘how far ?? 


230. The locative case of the demonstrative and relative 
pronouns may be used adverbially: e.g. » Gus ds-par, ‘on 
this, ‘hereupon;’ » (= sis-par, ‘whereupon.’ 
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231. The pronouns, followed by the postpositions J 
liye, and t.\, wiste, may be used as causal adverbs: e.9- 
exe} ul ts Liye, or hl, Gul 2s waste, ‘on account of this,” 
‘therefore > J (5 his liye, ‘on account of what?’ 
‘wherefore ?’ 


232. The conjunctive participle is sometimes used 
adverbially: eg. S$ “oy wie jan-bujh-kar, ‘wittingly,’ ‘of - 
set purpose.’ This participle in many other cases also 
may be conveniently rendered by an English adverb. 


233. Compound adverbs are of frequent occurrence in 
Urdu. They generally consist of a repeated adverb or 
noun (the negative xa being sometimes inserted between 
them to add indefiniteness, ete., to the idea), or-of two 
similar nouns or adverbs, or of elliptical phrases. 


The following are a few examples: 


CSp2dO CSpedo dhire dhire, ‘ gently. 
ste wis ghart ghari, “every moment,’ ‘constantly.’ 
: we ie din din (= wed & we din ba din), “from day to 
day,’ ‘daily.’ 
yy he jahanjahan, ‘wherever.’ 
es ea kabhi kabhi, ‘now and again,’ ‘ sometimes.’ 
ae & as kabhi na habha, “sometime or other.’ 
und a es hahin na kahin, ‘somewhere or other.’ 
NS <! aj-kal, ‘now-a-days,’ “in a day or two.’ 
es Usha Jahan kahin, “ wherever.’ 


io nO: Se ARG sat > 
UY Use Jon-ton, Im any way, somehow cr other. 


1 We may here point out that Os chupke is not a conjunctive participle, as 


some of the grammarians term it, but the inflected form of the adjective chupka, 
‘silent.’ As there is no such verb as chupna, there can be no conjunctive participle 
of the form chupke. 
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Sy Lge jhat-pat, ‘instantly.’ 
yd g Cel, rat-o-din : 
oe rie ” ) “night and day,’ ‘incessantly.’ 

ol) yo din-rat, 
§ Ls han to, “yes, indeed.’ 
8 aed nahin to, “no, indeed.’ 
For the adverbs formed from the numerals see § 62 e¢seq. 


PERSIAN ADVERBS. 


234. Persian adverbs are not to be distinguished from 
other parts of speech by termination or form; and only a 
few of them are genuine adverbs. They may be classed 
according to their origin, as— 


a) Nouns 1n rue Accusative Casr;: 
1) Simple Substantives, in the singular or plural: e.g. 
jh baz, ‘back,’ ‘again,’ 
LU») pas, ‘after,’ ‘then,’ ‘therefore,’ ‘ hence.’ 
oh bar, ‘time’ (yb ok bar bar, ‘repeatedly,’ ‘ constantly’). 
wsye bare (e being the suffix of unity), ‘once,’ ‘at length.’ 
Lyk barha (ha being the plural suffix), ‘many times,’ ‘often.’ 
ee tanha, ‘ alone.’ 
Vas kagd-ra (= La 5 az kazga), “by the will of God,’ * provi- 
dentially.’ 
2) Compound Substantives; as 
pele kaza-hir (=a hiré kaza), “by the work of Cod,’ 
“ providentially.’ 
ose nagahan, ov 3\S\3 nagah, ‘ suddenty.’ 
jay Ge shab-o roz, “night and day,’ ‘always.’ 
jay p> har roz, * daily,’ 
ye sar-d-sar, ‘ altogether,’ ‘ throughout.’ 


els cbel> hasilé kalam, ‘ the gist of the matter,’ ‘in brief, 


aN 
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b) Sunsrantives witn a Preposrrron. 
The preposition most commonly met with in Urdi is 
ba, ‘with or by;’ but others also occur: e.g. 
gy ba-zor (Urdii zor-se), “perforce,” “forcibly.” 
pee ba-jalr, “violently.” 
ES ba-khibi, ‘ well,’ ‘excellently.’ 
Jl> ye dar hal, “just now,’ ‘ immediately.’ 


¢). Apsecrives, SimrLe or Compounp. 


je tes, “ quickly,’ ‘swiftly.’ | ore dir, ‘ far.’ 
w= jald, ‘ quickly,’ wl) baland, ‘high? 
ne der, ‘late.’ ale chundnehi (= chin + an 


. ‘ a¢ . eo] 
+ cht), so, accordingly. 


d). Genuine ADVERBS. 


Ls ee OR ’ ¥ ‘ ’ 
Jo> judd, separately. e ham, even. 
a ‘ 96 ’ ¢ 9 
joe nz, even, also. dbimad hamesha, always. 
he as a Se ? : ; GPS 9¢ ’ 
ey > hargiz, ever (with neg. jy hanoz, hitherto, as yet. 


“ never’). 
e). Inrerrogative: eg. kt dyd, ‘whether?’ (Lat. num?). 


Rem. The adverb of probability and doubt (which is most com- 
monly used in Urdi) is wl shayad, “may-be,’ ‘perhaps.’ It is the 
third pers. sing. of the aorist of the verb shdyistan, ‘to be suitable.’ 
For the adverbs formed by means of the affix «|< dna, and the 


numeral adverbs, see the section on Persian Constructions. 


ARABIC ADVERBS, 


235. The adverbs borrowed from the Arabic may be 
classed under five heads: 1) Particles; 2) Substantives in 
the nominative case; 8) Substantives (simple or com- 
pound) in the accusative case; 4) nouns in the genitive 
casc governed by a preceding preposition; 5) Phrases. 
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1) Parricies. 
Extremely few of these occur in Urdi. Examples are: 
ae . A i & 5} 
Lis fakat, ‘only,’ ‘merely’ (Zit. ‘and enough’); 3 /@ “not 
(used in composition alone). 
2) Susstantives In THE NomMINATIVE. 
° == v 
These are not numerous in Urdu. Examples are: aw 
CG ° OF 
bad, and ax .y~« mim-ba'd, ‘afterwards; J.3 Labl, ‘before.’ 
3) SUBSTANTIVES IN THE ACCUSATIVE. 


The accusative is notably the adverbial case in Arabic, 


and hence such adverbs are of common occurrence in 


Urdu: eg. 


(last ittifakan, * fortuitously,’ eas daftatan, * all at once.” 


‘ , 
by chance. ‘ ’ 
y Yi masalan, * for example. 


Gs teas ¥ ‘ : ’ 
Leqad khustsan, particularly, 


“ specially.’ 


Rem. Occasionally the tanwin is changed to fatha, the accusative 


taking the pausal form of the Arabic: e.g. Volk gahird, ‘ apparently.’ 


If the noun is determined by having the article ad pre- 
fixed, or by being put in the construct state, it loses the 
danwin, and (in Urdu and Persian) in the first case, the 
final vowel also: e.g. 


al al-batta (for ea albattata), ‘ decidedly.’ 
Sel al-hal, ‘at the present time,’ ‘just now.’ 
ee) al al-garaz, ‘the gist or purport (of it), ‘in short.’ 
soil al-kissa, “the story, ‘in short.’ 


oo 
oa 


w\ 81 akhira’l amr, ‘at last,’ ‘ : 
ely! ahlural amr, at last, finally. 


els \ ol> hasila’l kalam (or, more commonly, after the Persian, Lol 


ais hasilé kalam), ‘the gist of the matter,’ ‘to sum up,’ ‘in brief.” 
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Rem. In some cases, even where the noun is not defined, the tanwin 


is dropped in Urd4: e.g. yo akhir, “at last,’ for er 


4) Noun Governep By A Prerosition. 


“t= 


a age it ‘ 
ao mee ‘ankarib, “ nearly,’ al- 338) i 2 fil faur, instantly.’ 


most.’ rir 
oie Rh a ees L ba’ Ce for the Dey 
al. =’ | itt ljumla, onthe whole, ‘ at present,’ ‘just now.’ 
‘altogether.’ fe 
pees . JS L bi’ Kull, “in the totality,’ 
ee ne hal, ‘at eureen: totally,’ ‘altogether.’ 
“just now.’ 


5) PHrases} 


Such as U2 2 uye min wa an, ‘ circumstantially.’ 
Ls fabiha (the conj. fa + prep. 2 + pron. ha), ‘well and 
good.’ 
en ya‘ne (properly ya‘nz; third pers. sing. masc. Imperf. 
of the verb ‘and), ‘that is to say,’ ‘to wit,’ 
‘namely’ (Wit. “it signifies’). 
acs laS ka-ma-yambagi (prep. ka + pron.md + vero yambag?), 


G~ 
‘ ‘as is proper,’ ‘fittingly’ (dit. ‘like that which is 


proper’). 
II, PREPOSITIONS AND POSTPOSITIONS. 


236. The Urdu prepositions are, for the most part, 
originally adverbs (that is to say, Hindi nouns in the loca- 
tive or ablative case, determined by a following genitive), 
or Persian and Arabic nouns used adverbially in the con- 
struct accusative: hence the use of the form -S ke of the 
genitive affix when the preposition (or governing noun) is 
masculine. 


937. The genuine prepositions are nearly all Persian or 
Arabic, and invariably precede the noun they govern. 
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The other prepositions as commonly follow as precede the 
governed noun. 


238. The following are real postpositions, which in- 
variably follow the noun they govern, and for the most 
part require that noun to be in the Formative: 

la bina, ‘without’ (Sanskrit vind). 
: par, ‘on,’ ‘upon’ (8. wpari). 
ESS tak, ‘till,’ ‘up to,’ ‘as far as,’ ‘inclusive’ (S. daghna?). 
ow ta’ in, ‘up to,’ ‘to’ (S. sthane :—ta’in governs the genitive). 
lade suddhan, “along with’ (S. sarddham). 
ado Samet, , together with,’ ‘having’ (S. sameta). 
e~ s¢, ‘from,’ ‘with,’ ‘by’ (S. sacha, or perhaps the Prak. 
gen. affix he). 
JS har, “by means of,’ “on account of,’ ‘by the name of,’ 
(S. hrite). 
s ko, ‘to,’ ‘for the sake of,’ ‘for,’ ete. (S. krite). 
oS he (= 48 ko), “to” (S. kite ?). 
eo) it’e, “for the sake of,’ ‘for’ (from the S. root ra, * to give ? 


it generally governs the genitive). 


Use men, “in’ (S. madhye). 


Rem. The postposition ly bind, as also its contraction .,y1 bin, may 
either precede or follow the noun in the Formative: e.g: ool ale wy 
bin dine pani, “ without food.’ The word SS kar, asa postposition G 
which character it is not noticed by the grammarians), is distinct from 
the affix ss kar of the past conjunctive participle; examples of its use 
are: \gi peeies is al) ils Vos eo ghar hamara khanwé allah-kar 
mashhiir tha, ‘my (lit. our) house was famous on account of the house 

een ke 2g ER A FS e 
of Gods” 15 US sythew S das Slayer pad =! ob Uma jis-ne apne 
tain saudagar-bacha-kar mashhir kiya tha, ‘who had made himself 


known by (the title of) a merchant’s son;’ os ess WG > Fis as" 
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mujhe kalli-kar pukara-karte hain, ‘they are in the habit of calling me 
by (the name of) Kalli.’ The postposition S ke is generally supposed 
to be, in every instance, merely the inflected form of the genitive affix 
\S ka with one of the postpositions wh pas, ued tain, or ye han, 
understood. It appears however to be more correct to regard it, with 
the native grammarians, as a distinct postposition, when it is employed 
in such constructions as as eS Erg ae ca) us-ke sakht chot 
lagi hat, “he has received a severe injury,’ wherein its signification is 


precisely that of s , With which it is no doubt connected (¢f. § 318 Rem.). 


239. The following postpositions' (and perhaps others 
besides), when they follow a noun, may optionally govern 
it in the Formative or the Genitive: 


ph bahir, ‘ without,’ ‘ outside’ (S. vahis). 
of ba-gair, ‘without’ (governs the Formative of pronouns aud 
verbal nouns). 
ok par, ‘ on the other side of,’ ‘across.’ 
ol pas, ‘near,’ ‘at the side of.’ 
eS pichhe, ‘behind’ (S. paschat). 
a tale, ‘under,’ ‘underneath’ (8. tale). 
Gly muwafik, ‘suitable,’ ‘according’ (to). 
Eg. p\y os ily darwaze bahir (or pl S silo darwaze ke 
bahir); ‘outside the door;’ .% Lw\us bagair, ‘without him; 
Je os nadi par, ‘across the river; wl slash badshah 


me . . 4 2 “ = ¢ 
pas, ‘near or with the king;’ (ul s* mujh pas, “near or 


Ou mays S eS 

1 In such constructions as ees cl ts li’e, eaul, onl is witste, vue oe 
ts sabab, ete., signifying for this reason or cause, the pronoun is used as an adjective 
qualifying the postposition in its character of a noun, and hence must necessarily 
occur in the Formative; but if any other noun, expressed or understood, is qualified 
by the pronominal adjective, or if the pronoun be personal, it must be put in the 

2 s 4 <5 0 ee y i I hab 
genitive; as oh, os ul us-ke ie, ‘for him,’ raw <5 wl us-ke sabab, 
‘on account of him.’ 

13 
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with me; ash oy pith pichhe, ‘behind (one’s) back ;” 
AG ust paon tale, ‘under foot,’ Gilye cele hajat muwa- 
jik, ‘suitable to (one’s) need.’ 

But if they precede the noun, they invariably govern 
the Genitive: eg. (wl csa~0 mere pas; S csjlyyo al bahir 
darwize ke; S\ ee ba-gair uske; S us <i tale pa’ on ke; 
SS le gilye muwafik hajat ke. 


Rem. When, however, a ba-gair governs a verbal noun or an 
abstract substantive with the force of a verbal noun, this is put in the 
Formative, even if the postposition precedes: as ——.§ Gis een ba-gair 
tahkik-kiye, ‘without having ascertained,’ Sly =, ba-gair parwa- 


ie Mise eee ’ 
nagt, without permission. 


240. The following are the principal prepositions, or 
postpositions, which, being masculine nouns in the Locative, 
Ablative, or Accusative case,! require the affix - to be 
used with the Genitive they govern: 


1) Hivni. 


a4 T age, ‘before,’ ‘in front’ (Sanskrit agre). 
a, Al apar, ‘on,’ ‘upon’ (S. upart). 
cou ye bharose, ‘in reliance on,’ “trusting to’ (S. dhadra + asa). 
z) bhai, or Jy bal, “ with—downwards or foremost’ (S. bhara). 
es bach, ‘in the midst of,’ ‘among.’ 
LS) pare, ‘beyond’ (S. para). 
gil sath, ‘with,’ ‘along with’ (S. sdrdham),. 
enrevle sdmhne, ‘in front of,’ (S. sam + mukha). 


1 Tt will be seen from the examples given that many Persian and Arabic nouns are 
treated like Hindi nouns, and put in the Locative or Ablative case to form post- 


*\* - re. * We Ze . . 
positions: eg. oes > hawale, aad 0 Ure, a0) zimme, etc, In some instances 


. . a "a. . 
moreover the Ablative or Locative postposition is expressed, 
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Spy sire, “at the extremity of,’ (S. Siras). 

Shins sang, ‘along with’ (S. sanga). 
aS kane, ‘to,’ ‘near to’ (S. karna, ‘edge Ay 
US y\ve mare, “on account of,’ ‘through’ (lit. “stricken with,’ 
from marnda). 

a=) niche, ‘under,’ ‘underneath,’ ‘below’ (S. niche. 

<il» hath, “by the hand of,’ ‘by’ (S. hasta). 

Ly han,' ‘at or to a place or house’ (S. shane). 


2) Persian. 


yl andar, ‘inside of, ‘within’ (= 8. antara). 
ply barabar, ‘on a level with,’ ‘equal to’ (bar + 4 + bar, 
“breast to breast’). 
ply banabar or bindbar, ‘on account of’ (Ar. bina, *puilding’ 
+ prep. dar, ‘ upon’). 
. jus, ‘except, ‘with the exception of,’ (contraction of 
judd + az). 


1 We must here protest against the use of oh 4 yahan in place of ye han by © 
European grammarians. However “idiomatic” it may appear to them, and in spite 
of the countenance given to it by the usage of the Bag-o-bahar, and other works 
written about the same time, any one who has lived in India, and attentively ob- 
served the speech of the natives, can assure them that Aa, and not yahai, is always 
used in the sense of place absolutely: e.g. fulane sahib-ke han jand, ‘go to such-and- 
such a gentleman’s place or house.’ The following extracts on the use of hav are 


from the Urdu Grammar of Maulavi Imam Bakhsh of the Dehli College: a H, 
vs & 3 ee 
Keo ia. Ue - aS wits pate ‘Examples of eM of place: havi of 


I ~ 177 o 

place absolutely ;’ Cd pee we ¥ cs oll wht ls J» ee vy 

~ 9 we ee - - - 2 vee 

a re uss 2) pees AS yb as slens teers Jars 

,;} ‘Haz alone is commonly used in the language of the people of Dehli: eg, 
ham tumhare hai ga’e the, or wih hamare han a’e the. 

The following passage is extracted from a copy of the ‘Aligarh (Allygurh) Institute 

Gazette: ham musalmanon aur hindw on donor kt us atish-bazt kt nisbat likhte havi 


jo unke han shad? mew hott hai. 
We may add that in the matter of this use of haz, the people of Lakhnau are at 


one with their brethren of Dehli, and hence its uniform usage in all parts of Hin- 
distan proper. 
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ee ra-ba-rii, ‘face to face with,’ ‘facing’ (ra, “face” + prep. 
ba+ ri). 
cP 
Ora sipurd, ‘in charge or Keeping.’ 
gy 
of gird, ‘near,’ ‘ about.’ 
Og 4 f ‘ ’ 
7) Sy chau-gird, ) round about. 


EES oe nazdik, ‘near,’ ‘close to’ (frequently corrupted into nagich). 


The more common form in which the Persian pre- 
positions occur is that of an inseparable (and genuine) 
preposition prefixed to a Persian or Arabic noun; the 
compound in such cases being equivalent to the Hindi 
ablative or locative case: ¢@.9. 

asl az-riv é, “by reason of, =ra se (lit. from the face or 
appearance’). 
este ba-wujud, notwithstanding’ (Zit.‘along with the existence ). 
sesh ba-wasf, ‘notwithstanding’ (Jt. ‘ with the attribute’). 
sla baja é, ‘in place of,’ ‘ instead of.’ 
om ba-juz, ‘with the exception.’ 
sly! ba-ra’é, ‘ for the sake of,’ ‘on account of.’ 
Wut ba-sabad, “by reason of,’ ‘on account of, 
yy ba,taur, “by way of. 
we ie ba-mijib, ‘in accordance with,’ ‘ according to.’ 
is) bar-khilaf, “in opposition to,’ ‘contrary to.” 
ey bar-‘aks, ‘on the contrary of,’ ‘in spite of.’ 
ee dar-pai, ‘in quest of,’ ‘in pursuit of.’ 
pee dar-pesh, ‘in front of. 


et wae 
whey dar-miydn, ‘in the midst of,’ ‘among.’ 


3) ARABIC. 
cish bis, “because of, 


u the 9 
eo badle, “in exchange for. 
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Kes bad, “ after.’ 
jal > hawale, “in the charge or care of.’ 
ils zhilaf, ‘in opposition to.’ 
ea zariye, “by means of,’ ‘ through the medium of.’ 
cae zimme, “under the charge or responsibility of.’ 
Weaw sabab, ‘because of,’ ‘ by reason of.’ 
Vos? siwa, 


‘ 


3 ¢ . 5 
; over and above, besides. 
us! jane Siva é, 


ssc ‘aldwa, ‘in addition to,’ * besides.’ 
Use “waz, ‘instead of,’ ‘ for.’ 
Jet kabl, ‘before.’ 
— 2 karib, ‘near.’ 
eS) la’ik, ‘suitable for,’ ‘ worthy of.’ 
Glens muta‘allik, depending on,’ ‘ connected with.’ 
las mushabih, ‘like,’ ‘ resembling.’ 
cue mijib, ‘because of,’ ‘ by reason of.’ 
cples mutabik, ‘in conformity to.’ 
Pelee muwafik, ‘agreeable or suitable to’ (also governs the 
Formative). 


241. A few of them are compounds, consisting of an 
inseparable preposition prefixed to a noun in the genitive, 
or of a preposition following a pronoun: eg. 


sig) bidan, ‘ without’ (prep. b¢ + din). 
oe bigatr (or with pers. prep. ba-gair), ‘without.’ 
walle ma-bain, ‘ what is between’ (from md + prep. bain). 
cule ma-taht, ‘that which is under’ (md + prep. taht). 
1 Siwa is regarded by native grammarians as an exceptive particle, united as muzaf, 


or determined noun, to another penn. oe same is the case with the words \y9 
wara and \ gle ma-wara, ‘beyond,’ ‘except. 
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942, The following are a few examples of prepositions 
or postpositions which are originally feminine nouns, 
and hence require the affix _§ ki with the genitive they 


govern - 


1) Hindi: os! or, ‘towards,’ ‘in the direction of.’ 
ae jagah, ‘in place of, ‘in the room of.’ 
2) Persian: wy babat, ‘ concerning,’ ‘for,’ “on account of.’ 
pau) gabani, ‘from the mouth of.’ 
yee ba-jihat, ‘on account of,’ “ by reason of.’ 
Ke ba-daulat, ‘by means of.’ 
3) Arabic: -il= janib, ‘in the direction of,’ ‘ towards.’ 
wy sthat, “on account of.’ 
bs khatir, ‘for the sake of.’ 
ns simt, 


6. . . ¢ 
in the direction of,’ “ towards.’ 


wb taraf, 
re pp tarah, ‘in the manner of.’ 
Lb x0 ma‘rifat, “by means of.’ 


oe 


12) 
Be . . 6. 966 
Caw) nisbat, in reference to, in respect of.’ 


243. The feminine prepositions, when they precede 
the governed noun, require < ke for the genitive affix 
of that noun: eg. $ jle> ib turaf jahdz-ke, ‘in the 
direction of the ship’ (but Wi) S jl Jahaz ki taraf, 
when the word taraf follows the governed noun): simi- 
larly S$ Si! dile manind larke ke, ‘like a child,’ ae RKC) 
ba-madad uske, ‘with his help,’ —S pt he msl een 
‘after the likeness of a tiger,’ although the words manind, 
madad, and mist are feminine. This construction will be 
more fully noticed in the Syntax, 
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GENUINE PREPOSITIONS. 


244, These are borrowed from the Persian and Arabic. 


@) PERSIAN, 
53 az, ‘ from,’ “by,” ‘ with.’ 
or & ba, ‘with,’ ‘by,’ ‘in,’ ete. (the former being the 
inseparable form). 
& da, ‘with,’ “along with. 
— be, ‘ without.’ 
oy bar, ‘on,’ ‘upon’ (= Sanskrit upari). 
G ta, ‘ till,’ ‘up to,’ ‘as far as.’ 
yo dar, ‘in’ (contracted from andar). 
Rem. To these some add U2 pesh, ‘before,’ yD zabar, ‘over,’ and 
PD Res “below ;’ but the first is an adverb, and generally takes the prep. 
az after it; as pesh az 7, ‘prior to this,’ ‘before this;’ and the two 


last are compounds: ¢.g. sabar = az or st + bar; ger = 20 + tr. 


6) Arasic. 
245. The Arabic prepositions are of two kinds; sepa- 


rable and inseparable. 


1) InsEPAaRABLE, 


bi, ‘in,’ ‘at,’ ‘by,’ ‘with,’ etc. (bia = b7 + neg. 7a, “106, = “without’). 
3 li; ‘to,’ ‘for,’ ‘on account of,’ (before pronom. suffixes it becomes Ja). 

us ha, ‘as,’ ‘like.’ 

2) SEPARABLE. 


. 


2 


o . e 
Ast ia, “to.’ 1 yxc “ind, ‘beside,’ ‘near,’ ‘by.’ 


ie hatta, ‘till,’ ‘up to,’ ‘asfaras.’ 
> Ewa 


Se eee eS Ow 9¢ 96 9 
ust fi, in, into, among, about. 


¢ ‘ 6 ° 9¢ 
or dew maa, with, along 
with.’ 


beaat 36 96 96 
de ald, over, above, upon. 
Ne 6 96 9 

| eye min, out of, from. 


‘ é 96 9 6 ’ 
we an, from, after, for. 
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246. These prepositions generally occur in Arabic and 
Persian phrases, but they are occasionally prefixed to 
Hindi nouns, which are then put in the Formative or the 
Genitive: eg. 205 UV co lin peshawar-se ta kalkatte, ‘from 
Peshawar to Kalkatta (Calcutta); S gil» p+ ma‘ hathi he, 
‘together with the elephant.’ 


ot 
Ln a 


III. CONJUNCTIONS. 


247. Conjunctions may be divided into the following 
classes : 
1) Connective. 
45) aur, ‘and.’ LS—LS kya—kya, ‘ whether—or.’ 
use? bhi, ‘also.’ — na—na, ‘neither—nor.’ 
pl> chaho, ‘or; ehaho—chaho, ee Ms “ also.’ 
‘ either—or.’ 
3) gos khwah, ‘or; khwah—khwah, 9 wa or 0, “and. 
‘ either—or.’ 
as ki, ‘that;’ ‘or.’ L ya, ‘or;? yad—yd, *either—or.’ 
2) ADVERSATIVE. 
Usl amma, ‘but,’ ‘as for? eal ta-ham, ‘so also,’ ‘yet,’ ‘still,’ 
“notwithstandin eg. 
ashy bal-kt, “but rather,’ ‘on the Ley to bhi, “even then,’ ‘ still.’ 
contrary.’ ) 
7 par, * but. | wd lekin, “but,” ‘yet.’ 
3) Excerrive. 
ie magar, ‘unless,’ ‘except,’ ‘save’ (= ma, ‘not’ + gar, ‘if ye 
Yi ala, “except,’ ‘seve’( = im, ‘if? +a, ‘ not’). 


4) ConpITIONAL. 


pi agar, ) ae " us nahin to, “if not,’ ‘otherwise.’ 
. ‘ SEA 
9 J, a i 8, wa-gar-na, ‘and if not,’ ‘ otherwise.’ 
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5) Concesstve. 
a> S| agar-chi, ‘ although.’ 
U2 pas, then. 


3 to, * then.’ 
ZA 
aS < go-ki, “ although.’ 


6) Cavsat. 

bad EO e 6 5. Gg ’ 
een chiin-kt, whereas,’ since. 
Bele 


< ° Dats 
tas kyan-ki, ‘because.’ 
a 


vo & 
7 Ci 
Kus 5! az-bas-ki, inasmuch as.’ 


eS3\ ay ba-d-an-ki, ‘forasmuch as.’ 
7) Concrusive. 


Ui» band-bar-an, “on that ac- _7), phir, ‘then,’ ‘therefore.’ 
count,’ ‘ therefore.’ 


iL») pas, ‘hence.’ ! UD li-hazad, ‘for this reason,’ 
“therefore.” 
8) Frvat. 


\j ta, and a i ta-ki, ‘to the end that,’ ‘in order that.’ 


\olve ma-bad-a, ‘lest,’ lit. ‘may it not be.’ 


IV. INTERJECTIONS. 


248. Interjections are mostly sounds or cries expressive 
of emotion. . They may be divided into the following 
classes : 

1) Assent. 

Eg. je han, or 555 hith, ‘yes!’ \S\ achehhd, ‘very 

welll’ _= si, ‘yes!’ (respectful). 

2) APPROVAL; 
as (ills shabash (= Ab ols shad bash, ‘be happy!”), 
‘bravo!’ 3\, sl, wah wah, ‘well done!’ ‘bravo!’ 


3) Sorrow o8 Paty; 


as .s)\ are, ‘Oh!’ Ws) re, ‘Oh!’ (always used as an affix); 
xt ah, ‘ah!? Sls h@e, ‘alas! Jl, wae and \4\, wa-waila, 
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‘woe!’ ‘alas!’ (wy! afsos, ‘pity!’ ‘alas!? i> haif, 
‘ah!? ‘alas!’ (chiefly used in poetry). 
4) Surprise ; 
as \nt Ghd, or 424) ohd, ‘Ha!’ ‘Ho!’ ‘Strange!’ |, |, wah 
wi, ‘How fine!’ ‘strange!’ U4 LS hyd khiib, ‘How ex- 
! 
cellent !? alll xt subhan allah, ‘Good God !? 
5) AvERSsIoN on ConTEMPT ; 
as <> chhi, ‘fie!’ ,3 dur, ‘away!’ ‘avaunt!’  s)\ are, 


‘O!? 1) abe, ‘O!? (you fellow). 


6) Loneine; 


as SAS hdsh-ki, or SA kash-ke, ‘would that? (utinam !). 


7) Desire For THE PRESENCE oR ATTENTION OF A PERSON; 
as «si ai, ‘O!? 4) 0, ‘Ol? cory hot, ‘Ho!’ (vulgar,— 
always follows the object of address) .s)\ are, ‘O01? ‘Hol? 
es le, or 3) lo, ‘there!’ ‘enough!’ ‘peace!’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


249. We purpose, in this chapter, to treat of such Hindi 
themes as have been derived by modifying forms obtained 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrit, as also such as are 
derived by rules peculiar to the Hindi.! With unmodified 
Sanskrit forms, such as palak, anandit, balwan, gopdl, ete., 
which occur in modern Hindi, we have little or no con- 
cern. For Persian and Arabic themes we must refer the 
reader to the section on Persian and Arabic constructions. 


250. Derivative words may be classed under the two 
heads of primary and secondary formations, according as 
they are derived from verbal roots, or from nouns. 


I. ABSTRACT NOUNS. 


a) Primary Formations, 


251. The simple root of a verb is, in many cases, used 
as an abstract substantive: e.g. 


gle mar, “beating ;’ Inf. yl. marnd, ‘to beat.’ _ 
J lat, ‘plunder; © in Lo) latna, ‘to plunder.’ 


: ‘ g eG P 
Le chamak, ‘glitter,’ flashy?) 5, ners chamaknd, to shine,’ ete. 
v 


1 Nothing like an attempt to give ad the themes occurring in Hindi is here made. 
This would be an almost impossible undertaking, so great is the change which the 
wear and tear of centuries, so to speak, has effected in most Hindi words. The 
affixes noticed are mostly those of frequent occurrence, respecting which there can be 
no doubt, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the sources from which they 
are derived. We would observe also that, as in the case of the pronominal series 
ab, kab, jab, etc., it is highly probable that one derived affix has, in each case, served 
as a model for others, and that these have been used even with words of non-Aryan 


origin. 
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In a few words the root vowel is lengthened: ¢.9. 


r) pepe = 
us utar, ‘descent ;’ Inf, Wil utarnd, ‘to descend.’ 
‘ ° (ihe y ne ’ 
Jl chal, motion,’ gait,’ ete. ; NG Lhe chalnd, to move or go. 
v ’ 


o 
ae mel, ‘mingling,’ “intimacy 4, Maden milna, “to mingle,’ ete. 
252. Other abstract nouns are formed from the root, 


with or without lengthening the root vowel, by means of 
the following affixes : 


1) \= a(=S. affix a); as— 


Ve phera, ‘turning,’ ete. ; Inf. igs phernd, ‘to turn. 
Vee jhagra, ’ quarrel ;’ 3 Ue jhagarna, ‘to quarrel.’ 


uke chhapa, ‘stamp,’ ‘print; _,, bale chhapnd, ‘to print,’ ete. 
dae meld, ‘a gathering,’ “a fair;’ ,, le milnd, ‘to meet together.’ 
Rem. In some instances the mase. termination & is changed to the 
ve 7, to express some slight difference of signification; as Us St pheri, 
“going about,’ ‘hawking.’ 
2) \i na, wo m, mes dn (=S. affix ana). 


The first of these is found in infinitives. Examples of the second 


are : 
o> chalan, * gait,’ * conduct ;? Inf. le chalna. 
wy maran, “dying; 1 Ue marnd. 
wre milan, ‘mixing with,’ ‘meeting ;? : lle milna. 


In the third the vowel of the affix an is lengthened: eg. 


a ee uthan, ‘act of appearing Inf. Lg} uthna, ‘to rise.’ 
wy) a “act of flying,’ ree + uy urnd, ‘to fly.’ 


a 
“18 ty agan, ‘ contact,’ fastening,’ ete. ; ‘s LG lagna, ‘to be in 
contact.’ 
Here may also be noticed the affix s— 2, which is added to the roots 


. . ¢ ‘ 
of causal verbs to signify cost of,’ “expense for,’ etc.; for the sister 
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. dialects afford proof of this affix being a mere contraction of Led ni, the 


Jem. form of the affix 4 nd: eg. 


st ¥ A phy 3 ‘ . « C be age 
e) gan) piswod’?, price paid for grinding’ (Lemos pisna), 
ia 


he chara’z, “price paid for grazing’ (Gl = charana). 
cose dhula’z, ‘ price paid for washing’ (Uae dhulana). 


8) Sts eats | 3 tt; (SS. affix t); as— 


‘ = ’ Ss 
wos? bachat, residue ; Inf. Lx, bachna, ‘to be left.’ 
ee gre ge ae ele 

Cth barhti, increase ;’ ,, \sd% darhnd, ‘to increase.’ 
= a * 7} . 6 . ) as nmas ’ 
sue bharti, filling,’ completion,’ etc.; ,, oe bharnd, to fill. 

x : 
aS t, ‘colouring,’ ‘ colour,’ LS i, ‘to colour.’ 

iy rangat, colouring,’ colour; »» “Ny rangnd, to colour. 


Rem. The affix 42, as will appear further on, is also employed in 


secondary formations. 


Ss 
4) G\= at, Cala ahat, Zoh= aroat, ,\ ao. 

The original of all these forms is the Sanskrit: affix dtu (which Bopp 
traces to the infinitive affix ¢w): the first, though common in the Urdi 
and Hindi of Southern India, is rarely used in the North, where the 
second and third (in which 4 and w are euphonic) are very common. 
Examples are: 

AS oj é (Peep MEE x Le < 
alias chamkahat, glitter,’ brilliancy ; Inf. > chamakna, 
“to shine.’ 

o a 
Coal bilbilahat, ‘wailing,’ ‘moaning;’ » WL dildilana, 
“to moan,’ etc. (the @ of the affix coalesces with final @ of the root). 
al 2& ghabrahat, ‘confusion,’ ‘perturbation ;’ ,, pas ghabrand, 
“to be alarmed.’ 
Cer ly banawat, ‘invention,’ ‘fabrication; ,, Why dandna, 
“to make.’ 
calf, rukawat, ‘hindrance,’ ‘ obstacle ;? x Ls, 4) rokna, ‘to 
hinder.’ 
slo sajdwat, * tion,’ ‘ g i? ile» sajand, “to 

a sajawat, preparation, arrangement; ,, =" sana, 
arrange.” 
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In the case of the affix @’o,! the ¢ of the affix atu has been elided, 
and the final vowel lengthened. It is an affix of very frequent occur- 


rence. Examples are: 


jks bacha’o, ‘ protection,’ ‘defence;’ Inf, Ls bachna, * to escape.’ 


slot charha’o, ‘ascent;’ Lage charhnda, ‘to ascend.’ 
See chhirka’o, ‘ sprinkling;? b LStem chhiraknd, ‘to sprinkle.’ 
au lie chhor@’o, release ;’ ” Sage chhorna, ‘to let go.’ 


Rem. a. Many masculines in @’o have corresponding feminines in @’?, 
with the same signification ; as \< gist jm charha’t, “ ascent.’ 

Rem. b. The affix dhat ree derived however) is also employed 
in secondary formations, as will be shown further on. 

Rem. c. The affix @’o often takes the form dwd in rustic speech: ¢.9. 
\p\ Sg chhorawa, “ release.’ 

fem. d. Native grammarians add dp or p to the affixes forming 
abstract nouns from verbal roots; but we cannot find this ferinineten 
in any word except maldp (the only example adduced by them), and thie 


is in all probability a mere modification of the Sanskrit melapaka. 


6) Seconpary Formations. 


253. Abstract nouns are derived from substantives and 
adjectives by means of the following affixes : 


I= 


Dy eee ty tl a’z, (=S. affix yam, neuter). 
This forms a large See of abstract nouns: eé 9: 
Alp bura’i, ‘badness,’ ‘ wickedness,’ from \, ; burda, * bad.’ 
us chort, ‘ theft,’ from > chor, ‘a thief,’ 
Se thagi, ‘the practice of a thag’? (2&5);? ‘robbery,’ etc. 
Jidy pondit@t, ‘the learning of a pandit, ‘ learning.’ 


JS gola’, ‘roundness,’ from JS gol, ‘round.’ 


1 This affix is incorrectly written dw by some of the grammarians. It is usual in 
Hindi, no doubt, to represent final 0, after a vowel, by q, but this is a mere come- 
pendium scripture ; the letter i is pronounced o all the same, 
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2) is % (=S. affix #7). 
This affix, as we have shown, occurs in primary formations; an 


example of a secondary formation is— 
es kamti, “ deficiency,’ from s kam, ‘less.’ 
Rem, It is possible however that the origin of this affix is the 
Sanskrit affix ta. 
8) Wl an (=S. affix éman). 
This affix is derived by eliding the initial 7 and the m of the Sanskrit 
affix tman. It forms abstract nouns from adjectives denoting an 


inherent quality, but it rarely occurs in Urdi; one example is— 
wes's| anchan, ‘height,’ from kx*! ancha, ‘high.’ 
Rem. In a few Hindi words the affix ¢man takes the form ma: e.g. 


a ee - be 
garimad, weight,’ importance.’ 


4) \ pa, en pan, ly pana ; C8s\ at, Sal ahat. 

The origin of all these affixes is the Sanskrit affix tva; e.g. 1) twa= 
vva = ppa = pa: 2) tva = Prakrit tvana = vvana = ppana = pan and 
pana: 3) tua = tta = tta= at, whence dhat, by insertion of A for 
euphony. They are all of frequent occurrence. A long yowel in the 
base may be shortened, and a final vowel dropped, before the affixes pa, 
pan, panda are added: e.g. 

I 

see Bae | ‘old age,’ from lof barha, ‘ old,’ ‘an old man.’ 
en aiy birhd-pan, ~ 
Sp) Bag chhota-pan, | . 

Ulege chhutd-pa, 
Lite chhut-pand, , 
Rest larak-pan, ‘childishness,’ ‘childhood,’ from Ga larka, ‘a 

‘child.’ 
ple chiknahat, ‘ greasiness,’ “smootnness,’ from ee chiknd, 


littleness,’ ‘infancy,’ ‘childhood,’ from Gag 
chhotd, ‘little. 
un Ss larkd-pan, 


“ greasy,’ etc. 
cal oS karwahat, ‘bitterness,’ from (3s karwa or karwa, ‘bitter.’ 
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Rem. The word one is generally pronounced lJarkpan by the 
natives of India; but the dictionaries all give the pronunciation as 
larakpan. 

5) ES= ak (=S. affix tka). 

The original affix ita is employed in Sanskrit to form adjectives ; 
but in Hindi and Urdi it is occasionally used to form abstract substan- 
tives: é.9. 

EAE: thandak, ) ‘coolness,’ Ut. ‘that which makes coolness’ 


BO to ys 
ESadigs thandhak, (pda). 


6) Cwix as. 

The origin of this affix is probably the Sanskrit noun aéd, ‘ desire.’ 
It is added to a few nouns to form abstract substantives, a long vowel 
in the base being shortened before the affix is added, and final @ 
coalescing with the d of the affix: eg. 

Urlelbe mithas, ‘sweetness,’ from (eae mitha, “sweet? (S. mishtasa), 


wis khatas (or khattas), : acidity,’ from leg khatta, ‘ sour.’ 


II. NOUNS OF AGENCY, ATTRIBUTIVES, POSSESSIVES, 
APPELLATIVES. 
@) Primary Formations. 
Dyeaa i. wd, or \» ha; ya atyd, or By waryd. 

254. The original of these affixes is the Sanskrit affix 
aka; whence by elision of ka, and compensatory lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel, the affix @ is derived; thence 
wa and hd by prefixing w and # for euphony. Again, 
by elision of £, the form aya is obtained, and this is 
changed, through the influence of y, into aiyd, in which 
ai is pronounced more like aé than as the diphthong av: 
from aiyd, by prefixing a euphonic w, the affix waiyd is 
obtained. They are all added to verbal roots to form 
nouns of agency, and attributives: e.g. 
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Ne bhinja, ‘a parcher’ (of grain), as in weir puss st 
from an obsolete ES bhunjna, ‘to parch. ; 


Va ghera, ‘ a fence’ (8. grahaka, “inclosing,’ etc.), from ens 
ghernd, ‘to surround.’ 
No dewa, ‘giving,’ ‘a giver’ (S. dayak ky i, ‘to give. 
lay » giving,’ ag (S. dayaka), from 39 dena, to give. 
Va) lewd, ‘taking,’ ‘a taker,’ from LAS Jena, ‘to take.’ 
lol, 1a > charwa-ha, “a grazier,’ from Ui! a charwand, ‘to pasture.’ 


ee 


lyn » bantwaiyd, “a sharer or divider,’ from UIE, bantwand, ‘to 


portion out.’ 
ato . . . . 
Ls gawarya, ‘a singer,’ from UE gana, ‘to sing.’ 
In a few words the Sanskrit atlix is preserved intact: eg. EX 
gdyak, ‘a singer ;’ ESaS gahak (S. grahaka), ‘a taker or seizer.’ 


2) 4% 4, 2, @a. 


These affixes correspond to the Sanskrit affix wha, the k of which is 
elided, and the preceding vowel lengthened by way of compensation, 
They are used to form nouns of agency and attributives: e.g. 

Big bigara, ‘a spoiler,’ ‘aruiner,’ from by iQ bigarnd, ‘to spoil.’ 
de bhula’i, ‘ misleader,’ ‘misleading,’ from Wi bhuland, ‘to miele 

Meg phusla’a, “a coaxer,’ from Weg phusland, ‘to coax.’ 

eas kama’ i, ‘earning much,’ ‘laborious,’ from UUS kamana, ‘to carn.’ 


i) . e Sey ’ 
\ yay y retw'd, ‘a filer,’ ‘a polisher,’ from \.2) yy retnd, to file. 


8) ESN akor SIZ aka, Ne aa. 

The original of these affixes is the Sanskrit affix aku, the & of which 
is elided in the Jast, and the « lengthened. They form nouns of agency 
and attributives: ¢.g. 
kG ie pairak, ‘a swimmer,’ from OSS pairnd, ‘to swim.’ 

Es Ve] larak, 
tz lar aka, 


G 
‘ ? te a, © 4 
quarrelsome,’ a brawler, from ae larnd, to fight. 


14 
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MG bika’a, ‘for sale,’ from LS bikna, ‘to bé sold.” 
Ae hasa@’a, ‘astringent,’ from RK kasna, ‘to bind or tighten.’ 


4) silt ari, or osi\= ari. 

These affixes probably spring from the Sanskrit affix dru. They 
form verbal adjectives (few in number). denoting habitual action or 
occupation: ¢.g. 
wey pijarz, “a worshipper,’ from baw pijna, “to worship.’ 

prs khlar, ) ‘ given to playing,’ “playsome,’ from LLs khelna, 
sis khalari, “to play.’ 

Rem. The affix Gri may perhaps be derived from the Sanskrit harz 


(karin); in which case the above words would be secondary formations 


from the substantives pid, “ worship,’ and Khel, ‘play.’ 


5) wy am, U na (fem. ust 12). 


These affixes, which correspond to the Sanskrit affix ana, form attri- 
butives, or instrumental nouns: ¢.g.- 
whe belan, 
Ls belnd, } ‘a rolling pin,’ Zit. ‘that which rolls.’ 
ee belni, 
es orhni, ‘a covering,’ ‘a veil,’ Zit. ‘that which covers.’ 
Lise Sede : “a rattle,’ lit. ‘that which rattles.’ 
Cesar jhunjhuni, 
eh 1gdd dhaunkni, ‘ bellows,’ or ‘ that which blows.’ 


Ls. 3 2S katarni, ‘scissors,’ or ‘that which clips.’ 
6) \i ta (=S. affix at). 
This affix is used to form imperfect participles: e.g. 


Cu Fe f ‘¢ Fs 9 ve * ae 
Lawad hansta, laughing,’ from \nmwad hansnd, ‘to langh,’ 


igo dekhta, ‘seeing,’ from Leo dekhnd, ‘to see.’ 
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\= a (=8. affix ta or ita). 
This is used to form perfect or passive participles: e.g. 
US likha, ‘written,’ from 6) lith-na, ‘to write.’ 


Vybs hard, ‘lost,’ ‘ overcome,’ from ijk har-nd, ‘to lose,’ ete. 


b) Seconpary Formations. 
1) ;— wa, or Gh— cyan. 
255. The original of this affix is the Sanskrit affix cha, 
the & of which is elided, and vy inserted for euphony. It 
: , and y phony 
is used to form nouns of agency and attributives: e.g. 
Yen bakheriya, ‘quarrelsome,’ “a brawler,’ from Waa bakhera, ‘a 
dispute,’ ete. 
4G as. gadariyd, ‘a shepherd,’ from yt gadar, ‘sheep.’ 
Like makkhaniya, | ; 
bg pve a 4 “a butterman,’ from were makkhan, “butter.” * 
laxgQe makhaniyan, 
(es y 
Rem. The Sanskrit affix is preserved intact in the word CSES 
Khattik, or CKES Khattk, “one who kills and sells game,’ (but now 
generally applied to) ‘one who rears and sells poultry.’ 
2) St 
This affix, which is one of frequent occurrence, springs from at least 
three different sources: namely— 
a) s— 7=8. affix tha, 
forming nouns of agency, attributives, and appellatives: e.g 
od: sr jholt, ‘a wallet’ (S. jhaulika). 
# pes halwa’?, ‘a confectioner,’ from \ gle halwa, ‘ a sweetmeat,’ 
idlel kasa@’t, ‘a butcher,’ (Arabic wlas kassab). 
6) os— t=S. affix zya or tya, 
forming nouns denoting origi, relationship, etc.: €.9. 


syd v3) bhagalpiri, “of, or made at, Bhagalpir.’ 
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oS js samundart, ‘pertaining to the sea ’ (samundar), “marine. 


ky pahart, “produced in mountains’ ( pahar), ‘a mountaineer.’ 


e) s— i=. affix m, 
forming attributives and possessives: ¢.g. 
eS 8) barha’a, “a carpenter’ (S. varddhakin). 
ae bhari, peste weight,’ ‘weighty,’ ‘heavy,’ from he bhar, ‘a 
eee “a load.’ 
ye! baipari, ‘a merchant,’ from het baipar, ‘ traffic.’ 
ee telt, ‘an oil-man,’ from (\.5 tel, ‘oil’ (S. tailika and tailin). 
idle mali, ‘a gardener’ (S. malin). 


3) 9 a or ee a, NS ai. 
These affixes correspond to the Sanskrit affix uka. They are added 


to substantives to form attributives and nouns of agency, as in the case 


of primary formations: ¢.g. 
Pills dhala, ‘slant,’ ‘sloping,’ from Ses dhal, ‘slope.’ 
Nes machhii’ a, ‘a fisherman,’ 9» ee machh, * fish.’ 
gle jb sharma’ a, ‘bashful,’ hi an sharm, ‘shame.’ 
4) \= 4, S> affix a. 
This affix forms adjectives from substantives: e.g. 
\ Five) pyard, ‘ dear,’ ‘beloved,’ from hes pyar, ‘ affection.’ 
2 2 iG a eye 5 
lsago jhithd, ‘false,’ ‘a liar,’ ,, ggg phith, “a lie.’ 
le sachad or sachchda, ‘true,’ of al sach, * truth.’ 
5) \Z a,b ya, or bi yd, =S. affix ta or tta. 
This affix is used primarily to form perfect participles; but it is also 
added to substantives to form adjectives or attributives: eg. 


Sse bhakha, ‘hungry,’ from S ¥e bhukh, * hunger.’ 
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Lasky piydsa, ‘thirsty,’ from ivy piyas. ‘ thiret.’ 
= P 3 € 
LegSo dukhiya, “wretched,” ‘afflicted,’ from 5 dukh, ‘sorrow,’ ‘pain.’ 


6) J a, J 7=8. affix lu: 
Forms adjectives or attributives from substantives: e.g. 
Mite jhagralz, *quarrelsome,’ ‘a brawler,’ from pe jhagra, 
* quarrel.’ 
dhe dayal, ‘ compassionate,’ from Lo dayd, “pity,” mercy.’ 
Ty ak N= ala. 
This affix, which corresponds to the Sanskrit affix dla, is used to form 


possessives : ¢.g. 
— Slate bhathiyal, ‘with, or having, the stream’ (lala bhazha). 
Wao jawald, ‘grain mixed with barley as food for cattle,’ Zit. “contain- 
ing barley’ ( 59> JM). 
let! Zathiyal, “having a stick,’ ‘one armed with a stick’ (lathi). 
In a few words the original possessive signification is lost: e¢.g. 


Ske ghariyal, ‘a gong,’ lit. “containing the hour’ (ghay7). 


8) J la=S. affix ra. 


This affix forms adjectives from substantives: ¢.g. 
YS agla, ‘preceding,’ ‘former,’ from \§T aga, ‘the front,” ete. 
Veo? pichhla, ‘hindermost,’ ‘latter,’ from kesh pichha, “hinder- 
i most,’ etc. 


Wsazao dhundhla, ‘hazy,’ ‘misty,’ from ddd) dhundh, ‘haze,’ ete. 


Wey » retld, ‘sandy,’ from 3 y ret, ‘sand.’ 
9) Vas ard, \y— ild, \»— erd, jy— el or ail, \y— ela or aila, 


These affixes, which are of very common occurrence, correspond to 
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the Sanskrit affixes 7rd, ila, ura (ula), or ura.’ They form attributives 
and possessives, often signifying the possession of a quality in an in- 
tensive degree: ¢.g. 
Mas vy rasila, : juicy,’ from Uy 7as, ; juice.’ 
ee sharmila, ‘bashful,’ from a sharm, ‘ shame.’ 
LS i nokila, ‘pointed,’ from ES nok, “a point.’ 
sie dantila, ) ‘having large tusks,’ ‘tusked,’ from cule dant, 
ewe dantel, “a tooth’ (S. dantura). 
Vs kamera, ‘a worker,’ ‘industrious,’ from als ham, ‘ work.’ 
ners bojhel, ‘loaded,’ from > 52 bajh, “a load.’ 


lad05 dudhail, ‘giving milk,’ ‘milch,’ from 29,9 dadh, ‘ milk.’ 


10) ce ol, or ja— or. 


The original form of this affix is probably ula (ura). It is used to 
form attributives denoting habit or disposition, and is found in a few 


words only; ¢.g. 
3 see thathol, ‘a jester,’ “a wag,’ from (gb thattha, ‘ fun.’ 


c o 
tt : ° ‘ ° 9¢ 96 ’ % apres US ’ 
jpnaedd hansor, facetious, merry, a wag, from Linad hans, laughter. 


11) jle sar. 


The origin of this affix is the Sanskrit adjective sdéra, which occurs 
at the end of compounds. It signifies ‘ full of,’ ‘ pervaded with,’ and 


is employed in both Hindi and Persian to form possessives or attribu- 


lives: 6.9. 


1 The terminations era, e/a, etc., are not always affixes; they often result from the 
elision of one or more letters in an original Sanskrit word, and lengthening of a short 
vowel on which the accent falls: e.g. sasiperd (i.e. saiip- hira), ‘a snake-catcher,’ from 
the Sanskrit sarpa-hara. The word banela or banaila, ‘wild,’ is probably derived 
in a similar way; it may, however, be formed by adding the affix ea to the noun 
ban, ‘a forest.’ These remarks apply to other terminations also: for example, a/ in 
the word swsra/, and ala or wala in the word gwala, are not affixes, but the result of 
elision of one or more letters: szsrad = Sanskrit svasru + aluya, *father-in-law’s 
house ;’ gwala (i.e. go’ala) =S, go-pala, ‘a cowherd,’ and not gau-wala, as Mr. 
Etherington (Hindi Grammar, p. 128) makes it out to be. 
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jul milan-sar, ‘sociable,’ ‘affable,’ from ayes milan, “mixing with.’ 
co oe 
plane op sharm-sar, “ bashful,’ from ° ey sharm, “ shame.’ 


12) Lsl= asha, \ul= asa (=S. affix ga). 
The signification of this affix is ‘full of.’ It occurs in a few adjec- 
tives, some of which are used as substantives: ¢ g. 


Lay batasha, ) ‘a kind of sweetmeat,’ ‘a bubble,’ Zt. ‘ filled with air’ 
Luly batasa, (dat). 
13) pi ar. 
This affix is derived from the Sanskrit adjective kara, signifying 
“ making,’ “doing,” by elision of &, and is added to substantives to form 
nouns of agency, or nouns denoting trade or occupation: e.g. 
jVgus sonar, ‘a goldsmith,’ from Gages sond, ° gold.’ 
yas} lohar, “a blacksmith,’ from la, loha, ‘iron.’ 
head kumhar, ‘a potter,’ from PIG kumbh, ‘an earthen pot.’ 
14) yb hard, )\» har. 
This affix also, like the preceding, is derived from the Sanskrit sara. 
It is added to inflected infinitives and to nouns to form nouns of agency, 
and, affixed to verbal nouns, forms future active participles (§ 160, 2): e.g. 
Vb ee marne-hard, ) ‘one who is dying,’ ‘one about to die,’ from 
> 
yb wy maran-har, ) Wine marnd, ‘to die.’ 
Ilo #6 lakar-hard, ‘a wood-cutter,”’ ‘a wood-man,’ from 4 lakar, 


a contraction of Us4N laky7, * wood.’ 
15) w, wald, or Js wal, or iyig ward. 


The original of this affix is the Sanskrit affix vala. It is most 
commonly employed in Hindi and Urdi to form nouns denoting agency, 
possession, origin, and numerous other relations. Added to infinitives, 


it often forms future active participles: ¢.g. 
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Mt, el> chalne-wala, ‘a goer,’ ‘one about to go,’ from es chalna. 
MN ustlf gari-wala, “a carter,’ from UsilS gart, “a cart.’ 

V, & ghar-wala, “the master or ee of a house (ghar). 

MN, wee makkhan-wala, ‘a butter-man,’ from one makkhan, ‘butter.’ 
MN, er dilla-wala, ‘an inhabitant of Dilli’ (Dehli). 

Rem. Hindi nouns ending in @ must be inflected before the affix is 

added: ¢.g. MN ustS kapre-wald, “a cloth: merchant.’ 
16) oily wari, js war, or y\e war. 

This is not so much an affix as the latter part of a compound, 
signifying, ‘place,’ ‘inclosure,’ ‘house,’ ‘garden,’ etc. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit wati. Examples are: 
os}! Re pan-wart, “a betel-garden,’ from wo pan, “ betcl-leaf.’ 
sil ples phul-wari, ‘a flower-garden,’ from ‘s 922 phil, ‘a flower. 

ee sati-war, ‘the place where a sat? is burnt.’ 


lai har-war, ‘a place where bones Ge har) are laid.’ 


III. DIMINUTIVES. 


256. Diminutives are of frequent occurrence in Hindi 
and Urdu; in not a few cases, however, though the form is 
preserved, the diminutive signification is lost. In some 
instances, moreover, the original from which the diminu- 
tive is derived has become obsolete. - 


257. The idea of diminutiveness is frequently ex- 
pressed by substituting the feminine termination for the 


masculine: e.g. 
oR 
re upli, ‘small cakes of dried cow-dung,’ from wpa. 
us fi tokrz, ‘a small basket,’ from tokra. 


We = iti . ] ba 
(sey Passi, “a string or cord,’ from ks, rassd, ‘a rope,’ 
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Various affixes also are employed to form diminutives from nouns, as: 
1) b= wa. 

This corresponds to the Sanskrit diminutive affix ia, the & of which 
is elided, and the final vowel lengthened. ‘Lhe connecting vowel of 
this affix is always 7, which takes the place of a final vowel in the 
base, and a long vowel in the base is shortened before the affix is 
added: eg. 


rtd som 3 
conn Fett, daughter.’ 


Le) bitiya, ‘daughter,’ from 
by Aa Sed 16 a3 6 ° ’ \e Tt par) 
252 phuriyd, a small boil, a pimple, from Vysq2 phord, a boil. 
Lem chiriyd, “a bird,’ from Si chirt, ‘a bird.’ 
Les khatiyd, “a small bedstead,’ from ols khat, ‘a bedstead.’ 
(Sanskrit khattiha). 
Rem. In the towns, and especially by Mchammadans, the connecting 


vowel ¢ is dropped, aud such words are pronounced phuryd, chiryd, ete. 
2) \,2% wa or wa. 

This affix, like the last, is derived from the Sanskrit affix ka, the 

difference consisting in the connecting vowel, which in this case is w 

(changeable to w); and hence the difference of gender in words formed 


by means of the two affixcs, those with syd being feminine, and those 
with «a masculine. A long vowel in the base is shortened before the 
affix is added: e.g. ~ 
1,8) bati’a or batwa, ‘a small bag’ (original not in use). 
\4%) biga’a or bitwa, ‘son,’ ‘dear son,’ from \t.) betd, “son.” 
2 
\, de mardi’a, ‘a manikin,’ “a contemptible man’ (mard). 


The Sanskrit affix is preserved unchanged in a few words: eg, 


CSn5 dholak, ‘a small drum’ (dhol). 
3) \, ra or Si rd, ($17; ai ri, or ts li, \u— ela, Y,— old. 


These affixes are all derived from the Sanskrit diminutive affix ra, r 


and J being interchangeable in Hindi. In the first two no connecting 
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vowel is used; but in the last two the connecting vowels are 7 and u 
respectively, which are lengthened to ¢ and 0 on account of the accent. 
A long vowe: in the base is generally shortened before the affixes are 
added Examples are: 

\ Sei thikra, | ‘a fragment of an earthen vessel’ (original, fhzh, 


Kee thikrd, 


Yn 
2S tukra, ‘a small piece,’ ‘a bit,’ from tak, “a piece.” 


obsolete), 


ily palangr?, ‘a small bedstead,’ from palang, “a bedstead.’ 
ash tangri, 


to) 


4 . 
A ee ; a leg,’ from eSih tang, “lee,’ 
Spd fangri, 


dst khyjlt (for khajulz), ‘itch,’ from cs khaj, * itch. 
JAS ghantah, “a small bell,’ from ghantd, “a bell.’ 
i Wy mureld, ‘a pea-chick,’ ‘a pea-fowl,’ from yy« mor, ‘a peacock.’ 

NORE baghela, “a tiger’s cub,’ ‘a young tiger,’ from WS Ly bagh, ‘a 

tiger.’ 

Y,2:6 khatold, ‘a small, or rickety, bedstead’ (khaf). 

YS garola (for garhola), “a small, or dilapidated, fort,’ ‘a place 

with such a fort,’ from garh, ‘a fort.’ 

28 gharola, “a small earthen pot’ (ghara). 

Rem. Some grammarians mention efd, and ofd, as diminutive affixes, 
but these are simply contractions of the words beta, ‘son,’ and pota 
(from pit) ‘son,’ “young:’ eg. brahman-eta = brahman-beta, ‘a 
brahman’s son,’ ‘a young brahman;’ hiran-otd = hiran-potd, ‘a young 
deer,’ ‘a fawn.’ 


IV. COMPOUNDS. 
a) Nouns wirn a Partiory Prerixep, 
1) Negative Prefixes: | a, a) an, \ na, ph MY, ey 14. 


258. The prefix @ is used with adjectives, an chiefly 
with participles and gerunds, @ with adjectives or ab- 
stract nouns derived from adjectives. Examples are: 
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JI a-chal, ‘immovable.’ | (31 a-tha, ‘unfordable.’ 


| a-chet, ‘thoughtless.’ id) a-lag, apart,’ “ separate,’ 


last an-parhd, ‘unread,’ * illiterate.’ (G95) an-dekha, ‘ unseen.’ 


i; 5 a5 ‘ ° 9 6s ’ sy) =e 

lox anyanad, unknowing,’ ignorant. laud! an-suna, ‘unheard.’ 
. thee eC a(t + 6 . : 

isu nd-kdrd, useless.’ | sj nd-samajh, ‘unintelligent.’ 


cali nir-as, ‘hopeless.’ CSRs ni-dharak, “unhesitatingly.’ 

pad ni-dar, ‘fearless,’ US ni-kamma, ‘useless,’ ‘good for 

nothing.’ 

stem. These particles are all of Sanskrit origin, and have the same 
signification as in Sanskrit, but a slight difference is observable in the 
use of the particle an, it being prefixed in Hindi to nouns beginning 
with either a vowel or a consonant. For other particles, such as dur or 
dush, ete., which rarely occur in Urdii, and in Hindi only in words 
borrowed directly from the Sanskrit, we must refer the student to the 


Dictionary. 


2) Qualificative Particles: ie su, ‘ well,’ LS kes, mall’ “badly :” C.GJe, - 


aes su-daul, ‘ well-shaped.’ ass ku-dhab, “jll-shaped.’ 
Cee su-chet, ‘ attentive.’ SSnss ku-dhang, ‘ill-mannered.’ 


8) Possessive Particle: ue sa, ‘with,’ ‘having.’ (=8. saha). 
Examples of this affix are not numerous in Urdii; the following are 


afew: 
\ 12 gue 8a-werd, ‘morning,’ ‘dawn’ (=S. sa + vela, ‘time se 
cdjle sarhe, ‘with a half’ (=S. sa+ arddha, ‘ half’). 


. ° 96 : 96 : ’ 
ww sa-chet, ‘with caution, mindful, cautious. 
ras : 


259. Compound nouns, though not nearly so numerous 
as in Sanskrit and Persian, are by no means few in 
number; but in no instance is a compound formed of 
more than two nouns. They may be-classed under five 
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heads : Collective (corresponding to the Sanskrit Dvandva), 
Dependent Determinative (the Sanskrit Tatpurusha), Ap- 
positional Determinative (the Sanskrit Karmadharaya), 
Numeral Determinative (the Dvigu of the Sanskrit), 
Attributive, or Possessive (corresponding to the Bahu- 
vriht of the Sanskrit). 


1) Corrective Compounps. 
These consist of two words that would naturally be connected by a 
conjunction: ¢.g. 
lens es bhala-changd, “hale and hearty.’ 
cl, we din-rat, : day and night.’ 
eS ees hkamti-barhti, ‘ deficiency and excess,’ “ more or less. 
e Ls haha-hahi, “ altercation.’ 
col le mda-bap, “father and mother,’ ‘ parents.’ 
In many instances the conjunction is expressed: eg. 
1,0 5 1 db-o-hawa, ‘ climate.’ 
wos cst, rat-o-din, ‘night and day.’ 
col il, rat-o-rat, ‘in the middle of the night,’ ‘ all night long.’ 
And in some cases the place of the copulative conjunction is supplied 
by the Persian conjunctive particle a: e.g. 
er lsu bich-a-bich, “in the very middle.’ 
SE ee jhar-G-jhar, ‘heavily’ (raining). 
Under this head may also be classed the compounds in which one of 


the words is a meaningless one, used merely to rhyme or jingle with 


the other: as 
You YoI adla-budla, ‘exchange,’ ‘ alteration.’ 
ons Us) aros-paros, ‘ neighbourhood.’ 
I g 
uy 2) ulat-pulat, “higgledy-piggledy,’ ‘ topsy-turvy.” 


She Sag bhir-bhar, ‘crowd,’ ‘ bustle.’ 


“4 
A 
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2) Derenpent Determinative Comrounns. 


This class comprises compounds in which the last word governs the 
first, which is therefore always in the Formative. Such compounds 
are of frequent cccurrence: e.g. 

jell antd-ghar, ‘a billiard room.’ 
os at SST ankh-michauli, ‘blindman’s buff,’ Zit. “ covering the eyes. 
LSI angarkha (i.e. ang-rakha), ‘a coat,’ lit. ‘ body-protector.’ 
joes lL bag-dor, ‘a long rope’ by which horses are led,’ Jit. 
“ bridle-rope.’ 
Late ty bhar-bhinja, ‘a parcher of grain,’ it. ‘one who ‘parches 
(grain) in an oven’ (dfat). 
Ee JG til-chattd, ‘a cockroach,’ Jit. ‘ oil (te)-licker.’ 
NG Ue des-nikala, “ banishment.’ 
Su pan-chakki, “a water-mill.’ 
ost ob ) rel-gari, “a railway carriage.’ 
eae bhoj-pur, ‘name of a town,’ lit. “the city of Bhoj.’ 


g Chat ‘ ons : rome f 
a8 lakh-pat?, rich,’ a millionnaire,’ l/¢. owner of a Jac.’ 


8) AppositionaL DerEerminative Compounps. 
In these compounds the first word stands as the predicate of the 
second: ¢.g. 
Cdlataly bhal-mansa’t, ‘humanity,’ ‘ benignity.’ 
‘ Kites chor-baliz, “a quicksand.’ 
ry rat-ala, “a yam,’ lit. “a red (or purple) root.’ 

jooge le majh-dhar, ‘midstream.’ 

wake mahajan, ‘a banker,’ lit. “a great man.’ 

chee maha-raj, “ majesty,’ ‘excellency,’ lit. ‘great king.’ 


4) Nomerat Dererminative Compounds. 


In these the first word is a numeral, which stands as a predicate of 


the following noun: ¢g. 
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rare do-pahar, ‘midday,’ ‘noon.’ 
Bo du-pattd, ‘a kind of veil,’ Jit. “two breadths.’ 
ert » pach-mahall, ‘ five stories.’ 
oes i l= char-ankhen, ‘the eyes of two people meeting,’ Zit. ‘four eyes.’ 
sl = chau-masd, ‘the rainy scason,’ Jit. ‘ four months.’ 


5 < ne EG ‘ ’ 
WD) yg chaurahd, ‘a cross road,’ a place where four roads meet. 


5) ATTRIBUTIVE OR PossEssIVE Compounns. 


These always stand as predicate to a subject. The various deter- 
minative compounds may be used as possessives by changing them into 
adjectives. Examples are: 

\yanol adh-mi’d, ‘ half-dead.’ 
Ko sl bara-singa, “a stag,’ ‘twelve-tined.’ 
arS, pach-mahalla, “ five-storied.’ 
Ey us re topi-phata, * having a torn cap.’ 
ee 30 do-nali,  double-barrelled.’ - 

Possessives may also be formed from such compounds as have a 
particle for the first memher : e.g. 

b hes sa-laund, ‘salted,’ ‘ seasoned,’ ‘beautiful,’ ‘ piquant.’ 


fo 2 ‘ ‘ 
Wenas ku-dhanga, unmannerly,’ © rude.’ 
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CH APT Bieavel: 
I. OF THE PARTS OF A SENTENCE. 


260. Every sentence (d= a sum or total of words) 
consists necessarily of two principal parts, the subject, or 
that of which something is asserted, and the predicate, or 
that which is asserted of the subject. 


261. The subject of a sentence is either a noun (sub- 
stantive, or adjective used as a substantive, pronoun, or 
infinitive), or a pronoun implied in the verb; the predicate 
is either a verb alone, or a verb with an adjective or sub- 
stantive annexed as a predicative noun, by which the 
subject is defined and described: e.g. 


PREDICATE. SUBJECT. 
“18 ‘ we AG r 
LIS hagta hai US hutta, ‘ the dog bites.’ 
Cs . z 5 
oe ieee a Renae é 
ep l= ja’ anga, use main, I will go.’ 
, ae 4) ‘ m9 
at ye MATIY0, = ee en die!’ or may you die. 
s 
a At . e Eats oe 6 . : ’ 
cr l= hazir hat, phon bimdr, the sick man is present. 
* aa ( vem ens é 5 ’ 
Ss \ burd har, Liuad hansnd, “laughing is bad. 
$ See ene : 
i slay bimar tha, 34 woh, he was sick.’ 


Rem. Urdi grammarians call the predicate of a sentence the tone 
that which leans upon (the subject), or the attribute; and the subject, the 
Sh) dane that upon which (the predicate) leans, or that to which something 


as attributed, 
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262. The verbs which are generally used in connection 
with a predicative noun subjoined, are (3, us?) etc., and 
\d, ete. ya or Lie 4» ‘to be,’ or “become,’ and often 
which add some modifying idea (as duration, continuity, 
permanence, etc.) to the simple one of existence: e.g. LG 
‘to come out,’ ‘turn out to be;’ U1i “to appear,’ ‘seem’ 
(to be); ls, ‘to continue or remain;’ 2, ‘to sit down,’ 
‘to be fixed or settled;’ ij...) ‘to stay,’ ‘stand,’ ‘last,’ and 
such like; as also the passives of verbs which signify to 
name, make, call, hold for anything, etc. (§§ 349, 351), to 
which the words which denote what a thing is named, 
what it is made, and for what it is held, are subjoined 
without any further addition: e.g. 


IMS > ee s ce f “even he became an idolater.’ 
Mei ime Ss os nye i “you did not become any one’s friend.’ 


NG} os? | read ans ey = ay ‘eventually that same thought of 
mine proved correct.’ 


7 ~ 


is? ol jh \pbe a living appears difficult.’ 


Ae esl SS res Ses, “he was (remained) present till twelve 
o'clock.’ 
o- Gu 
tag Sagi a) gaan Vee “my surmise proved correct.’ 
co 
US cy] As els Wad ox ent ue “whereby our business proves to be 
e by jee bearing enmity.’ 
ES 5 1S octlS ‘the ¢ o de st 
cee SH Fe ee urriage was made stationary.’ 


Lis, Js a at he was named Kalli. 
o 
is use $l jit i ESN xy by ‘it was not considered (held to be) 


sf 9 
us such a language. 


263. Instead of being joined to a predicative noun in 
the nominative, the verbs LP) \3, ete., may be combined 
with some other expression which serves to describe or 
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define them; as with a genitive, Ss IS enaed sty 5 ‘it is 
of great price;’ 2 Seb le ols ‘discourse is of four 
kinds ;’ or with a locative case, by & ls ‘the book 
is at Bers or with a ‘oso and the noun it 
governs, e lnm ES! wl S$ 025 ‘there is a leopard in 
Zaid’s possession ;’ or with an adverb of place, to denote 
the place or on in which a thing is, = Stas hes 
here,’ i 13 pe ‘the city was near ;’ or with an adverbial 
phrase which denotes wa y or manner, state or condition, 
eee Teas as asl y= ‘which were with their 
heads out of spose holes.’ The following are used im- 
personally: _.5 ,.4 ‘it is well,’ |, lui ‘it happened thus.’ 


- 264. The same verbs, as also i,» and the other verbs 
above cited, may also be used as self-subsistent (or attri- 
butive) verbs: as— 


yz es 3 nib i Pn vol | on others has fallen (exists) the 

lg | ee tyranny which did not fall on me.’ 
ue a os ay aXe: “as long as the power of endurance 
‘a - cl existed.’ 


es Loge 98 eu ‘madness has happened to Nasih.’ 


Rem. A sentence of which the predicate is a sclf-subsistent verb 
is called by Urdi grammarians @ verbal sentence (dukes las), the 
subject of which they term (\cls, the agent, and the predicate, lsd 


the action or verb; whereas a sentence whose predicate consists of a 


1 Mr. Dowson (Urdu Grammar, page 113) finds fault with this sentence because 
it is not constructed thus: jin-ne bandhi-ke andar-se sir nikale the. The sentence is, 
however, quite correct. The mistake is Mr. Dowson’s in supposing that the verb 
the is here used as an auxiliary. ‘The phrase banbh?-ke andar-se sir-nikale (hie) is 
the adverbial complement of the verb the, and shows the state or condition (has) of 
the subject. Numerous examples of the same construction are to be found in the 
Khivad Afroz, as also in more modern works. 


15 
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1o7 ° s 
non-attributive verb (L234 (let an incomplete or defective verb), is 
~ be (ov d : - ve 
called a nominal sentence (wel *\a=), and its subject is termed tae, 
the inchoative, its predicate, ye the enuntiative or announcement. An 
‘ ~ wo, ogy ~ A ~ v Tee 
affirmative sentence is called *. > * aed? lac or *2 et hel ae 
a“ a 
according as it is a verbal or a nominal sentence; an imperative or 
. ‘ . ete e ee x 
interrogative sentence 1s called” .a)\4.5) +a, @ sentence expressing 4 


command or wish. 


265. The predicate may be more accurately defined by 
adverbs and by substantives (or words used substantively) 
in certain cases (and by postpositions with their nouns) 
which denote the object of the action asserted, and the 
circumstances attending it: as— 


ne Ur gy do is ees “ (he) used to apply his mind intently 


Wid cs d to dispensing justice tohis subjects.’ 


266. A substantive may be connected in a certain rela- 
tion with another substantive, in order to define it more 
accurately: e.g. Jl  Esls ‘an earth-mould.” Substan- 
tives may also be defined or characterized more closely by 
adding to them other substantives descriptive of the same 
person or thing: as— 


a sls also is wy pie “the king of the birds, Shah-murg.’ 
a ¥) el Aad ese “the sage, Bedpi’e, the Brahman.’ 
The subjoining of these is called apposition, and that 
which is subjoined, the appositive (li ‘the follower’), 


Every substantive may also be defined by having an 
adjective (participle, or genitive) added toit: an adjective 
which is immediately connected with the substantive is 
called attributive (Lost l=! ‘a good man,’ @¥1 ec 
¢ ° 7 , . . . . < 

burning fire,’ Oks See my book’), to distinguish it from 
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|! that which is used as a predicative noun with a non- 
attributive verb: as 2d <>) Wks ‘the book is good.’ 


267. If a determined noun (32+ el—i.e. @ proper name, 
@ personal, demonstrative, or relative pronoun, or a noun 
governing the genitive of any of these) and an undetermined 
noun (3% al) are placed in juxtaposition, a non-attribu- 
tive verb following, the mere fact of the former being 
determined and the latter undetermined shows that the 
latter is the predicate: e.g. _ Gaol .j>y0 ‘Mohan is a 
fool,’ 2 joe dle bee ‘my brother is sick.’ But if the 
two nouns in juxtaposition are both determined, or both 
undetermined, either may be subject or aaa C.J 
re GG A 42 ‘this is your book,’ or ‘your book is 
this;’ & cybwd stl ‘man isa human being,’ or ‘a human 


being is man.’ 


268. The predicate verb , .» (or the verb and predicative 
noun) is sometimes omitted, especially in poetry, and in 
brief Si a sentences: @9. 


1 Ue; ot <i Sw! Ss Ss! no one either has any concern with 
ols yy the benefiting, or anything to do 


with the inj uring, of another.’ 
eo Le csylan (= He on by glen or sd ile Sb olen) 
‘it rests with (concerns) my evil destiny.’ 


269. The predicate is also omitted in sentences which 


contain an imprecation ; as— 
poe ye) ES\s& “may sorrow beful thee’ (Mit. “dust on thy head’). 


In such sentences the predicate is generally the Aorist 
of the verb Ui ‘to befal,’ ‘to alight on.’ 
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II. OF THE ORDER OF THE WORDS IN A SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


270. The most simple arrangement of the words is this, 
that the subject, with its adjuncts, stands first, and the 
predicate follows in such a way that the verb usually 
stands last, in order to combine the whole proposition 
(sl pls ), while the object and the object of relation, or the 


predicative noun, with the other definitions of the verb 
(the ablative or locative case, postpositions with their 
nouns, adverbs), are placed in the middle, the object gene- 
rally preceding: e7. 
eo: ple \s ly is oi ; ‘Zaid’s brother is very learned.’ 

Vat as ay si ee : “he was sleeping soundly in the house.’ 

PS ith. | By, D> 3,8 ES)\ ELEN each single sentence involves a 
es usgl thousand meanings.’ 

Je us i\e as eal Jl ‘(I) so convinced my mind of the evil 


Sey ae of perfidy and Sea 


s rile a tan them from seeking and ascertaining 


the truth.’ 


But if the object be so closely connected with the verb 
as to form with it a so-called nominal compound, or if the 
other words used to define the predicate are considered of 
greater importance, or are first thought of, the object is 
placed nearest the verb: as— 


oe Cy lo Us as Z) 5 “he used to apply his mind intently 
ad an) aayes to dispensing justice to his subjects.’ 
& 
gr aw Uys = ake \y lax ‘our knowledge hinders us from (pro- 


er wile gress in) all affairs.’ 
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271. If the verb has two objective complements ex- 
_ pressed, one direct and the other indirect (§ 348), the 
latter generally precedes the former; but if the latter be 
the antecedent of a following relative, or in any way 
closely connected with what follows, or any stress be laid 
on the direct object, this is placed first: as— 


- © g G of 
us HS eae es eyeee “that thing which is treated of in a 


o £ 
es uw) the \S > La science is termed (Jit. they term) 
A SSS Oe the subject-matter of that. science.’ 
(tae eMihay iat J 


UR - 
wise i) eo sy “TI showed him that bag.’ 


272. The simple arrangement of the words may however 
be so far departed from that the object may lead off the 
~ sentence, and this not only for the sake of emphasis, as 
is generally SUSE but even where no emphasis is 
desired: as 2 Use pdy-0 98 An Mohan is beating Kalli.’ 
This is b epeeally the case if the predicative noun be in the 
locative, or if a noun in the dative or other case be used 
with one of the verbs feb) \s, etc., to denote possession 
(§ 340): as— : 


- eset ces ees ‘is there any one in the house?’ 
Np dye 5S ou “madness has happened to (possessed) Nasih.’ 
iP oe (i sl ES M5 “there is a leopard in Zaid’s possession.’ 


The following are examples of a predicative noun, or 
an object being placed first for the sake of emphasis: 


Cac 


7) 2 Gaol Zaid is a fool. 
is? es esas fs rs conte Ne where have you taken those books to?’ 
¥ 1G, g ey is 5 ‘ whatever you say, that same (1) will do.’ 
J} 
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The relative pronoun however, as objective complement, 
usually precedes the subject. 


Rem. The object may even take the last place in a sentence if that 
be the most strikingly emphatic, or if it be desired to contrast it (or 
make it rhyme) with another object in a co-ordinate sentence: ¢g. 
s JS ale 5,5 rs Ske re: Ws ib al ‘A fool secks wealth, 
and a wise man perfection.’ This construction, however, is generally 


regarded as irregular and feeble, and should not be imitated. 


273. The arrangement of the words in an interrogative 
sentence is not generally different from that in an affirma- 
bare sentence: as Ss es rs ‘who is in the house?” 

AES Syne ‘where is my book?’ iS Less “ce 
ae matter is this?’ The interrogative particle US as 
often pee at the beginning of an interrogative sentence, 
as dS 663 G3 LS ‘what! has the gun fired?’ or simply, 
‘has the gun fired?? But it is more commonly omitted 
(unless used simply to express surprise, reproof, etc.), 
and then, in the absence of an interrogative, the context 
alone must decide whether the sentence is interrogative or 
not. In conversation, the tone of the voice is always a 
certain indication. 


Rem. The poetical arrangement of words-is distinguished from that 
followed in prose by a much greater freedom, and also by the circum- 
stance that it is regulated not only by the sense and emphasis, but 
often by the necessity of the verse. The freedom is shown in the 
circumstance, that words which are connected together in meaning, 
and in prose would stand together, are often separated, and words 
which in prose have a definite place assigned to them, are transposed 


to another part of the sentence. The following are examples: 


/ 
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Foes GE 69 
ea ey U 8S Ss \ }9> “when unbelief (what constitutes unbelief) has 
(ell. ales By been proved (impressed on the mind, 
; realized), it is a sign of true belief (Sauda).’ 
Ess > Fe ae" “as long as the power of endurance existed, 
wae Sly eile as long as the force of restraint lasted 

Wk ls sy (Mamin Khan).’ 

274. A Substantive or Adjective in Apposition (at the 
follower, or appositive) follows the noun to which it refers 


_ (the eset, that which ts followed), and is put in the same 


number and case, the two nouns being treated as a com- 

pound phrase, and the governing postposition (if the nouns 

be in an oblique case) placed after the last alone: as— 
pe ah us =i) “the boys are all come.’ 

eS lS al tle V3 is ‘Kalla, your brother, is standing outside.’ 

; = hoes GT sad “by my (Zit. our) master Sindbad.’ 

Wyle $38 dle SS uydye ae “he beat Mohan’s brother, Kalli.’ 
Aes eau aS ‘the counsel of the sage Bedpa’e, the | 
Lenstad Brahman.’ 
ES és sls slosh RSF “having gone to the bird-king, Shah- 
1 Sle wl murg.’ 

275. Similarly if two or more nouns are connected by 
asyndeton, or by an expressed conjunction, they are 
regarded as in apposition, and the postposition governing 
them in an oblique case is placed after the last alone : as— 


ut ale pay es ‘between the evil and the good of it.’ 


jl ES ee a) ceJla ‘the evil of perfidy and dishonesty.’ 


FS eles els & Wie, “to (both) high and low of (your) subjects.’ 
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276. If the nouns so connected be in an oblique case of 
the plural, the last alone is commonly (but not invariably ) 
put in the Formative plural, the others taking the form of 


the Formative singular: as— 
4 ts 
os vee a by tg “by the small and the great rejoicings 
were made.’ 


Ut* OP Loy a jhe Suey ‘in mountain caves and desolate places.’ 


Rem. Urdi grammarians, it may be observed, recognize six kinds 
of appositives (ve \45) : 1) oe the strengthening or corroboration, - 
which is of two kinds; @) Syme aSi the corroboration in meaning, 
and 5) eo aSli the verbal corroboration, which consists in the 
emphatic repetition of the word itself, whether due see be a noun, 
verb, or particle. Examples of the first are : UY yh 5 2 OF ut Col aN) j 
“Zaid himself came,’ Bee: Bas uw Bas “the boys are all come,’ 

aes sve wh S& ost nic) s CobS ‘I will (immediately) send 
the book itself to you.’ They appositive in this case may be any word 
et strengthens the idea of totality or of self already contained in the 
€: me or noun that is followed. Examples of the second kind are 
ayy) LT 5 ‘Zaid is come, Zaid ;’ yal Cae oat ‘whatever words ou 
ee. Ls \.S ‘what various misfortunes ;’ s Ss ES) ES) ‘each 
single sentence ;’ a) 33 Vibe Vibe “Zaid beat (him), beat (him);’ 
LS yee Ol Ula ‘ Yes! Yes! I did (it).’—2) oni the description, 
or the qualification. This may refer to the matda‘ either directly, in 
which case it is a simple adjective, or indirectly, in which case it 1s ie 
ee sentence (a qualificative or relative clause), as Lor ks x By 
ee B \yp er dy “the book, the leaf of which is torn. 3) Ja the 
substitution, or permutative, which is of four kinds; a) (| Kg Jy the sub- 
stitution of the whole (for the whole) ; as gs LT roe CS jae Sle | Vals ais 
‘Kalli, your brother, came to ny place 3° 8) vse J» the substitution of 


the part (for the whole), as Y\5 Oke bs ois Sie cooks 9 "this 
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book—I tore a leaf of 16s" 6) Sloss pare the comprehensive substitution, 
as eS kat, loje Sh ees “dt “this book, its wrapper is good;’ 
a) Lhe jx the permutative of error, as etal Bes s dos sve s a6: 
“we ought to go home, (I mean to say), to school.’ The last three 
kinds of permutatives are common in colloquial speech, and the second 
and third in poetry also.—4) tole! ibs the explanatory apposition, 
which consists in the connection of a substantive with another which it 
more closely defines, as sls y Ske wil cae Siraju’ddin (alias, or 
better known as) Bahadur Shah.’—5) ay =< wie apposition by means 
of a conjunction, as Dye Revs JS ‘Kalla and Mohan. ’—6) ee rey 


the meaningless appositive, as ons Se ) “ bread,’ 5.3 GIS ‘ grain.’ 


277. A Genitive may either precede or follow the sub- 
stantive by which it is governed: as— 


ian = 4 cel “the principal and the profit thereof” 
Lend a hel “the character of the newspaper.’ 


But if emphasis or contrast is desired, the genitive is 
usually placed before the governing noun; as LS isa. 8) 
_& ‘that is my book.’ 


278. When the governing noun is preceded by an 
attributive, the genitive may either follow the governing 


noun or precede the attributive: as— 


ee) yle U5 > ‘its apparent wording or tenour.’ 
isle eee is wry “Mohan’s younger brother.’ 


279. The genitive may even be separated from its 
governing noun by other words, as adverbs, interrogative 
pronouns, etc., so long as they do not make the construc- 
tion ambiguous or obscure: as— 
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ess hese Gas Vai ue “how can I believe you?’ 
Ss ol Ls 1, «3 ‘what is your name?’ 
e. use se US fast oS i ‘what is‘ your pleasure respecting it?’ 
S wider cl WS Sr eae: iN" (I) would have made of his skull a 
ally is peer) ish yy iyo cup for the wild beasts of this desert 
: on by to drink water out of.’ 


280. Adjectives.—The usual position for an attributive © 
adjective is immediately before its substantive; as ..>0 
Ise ‘an intelligent lad;’ col \=\ ‘a good man.’ But if 
the adjective in any way particularizes the substantive, it 
usually follows, especially if other descriptive phrases 
accompany it: as— 

bY UY eat dpe “bring good rice.’ 
Pipes) Sl “wd ‘have a sound acknowledgment (of 
the transfer) written.’ 
ee > ES) use a eo) “there is a very large house in that 
: e: “st C2: lane.’ 
“ee ke 2) wile us & ES\ ‘ (Lo!) it was (Zit. is) an object white 
es oo ee is and smooth, round like a cupola.’ 
aw ayes lye ist Es} “on Abyssinian, young, handsome, 
aaa” aires yb Bae esa with an elegant head-dress nicely 
UT JG pb teh arranged, came out.’ 

281. Similarly the demonstrative pronoun, which 

usually precedes the ee Hs for the sake of 


emphasis, follow it: as y= 3 SSN x5 Lone’ ‘He is a good 
physician, who,’ ete. (Zit. ‘that physician is good,’ ete.) 


282. Great emphasis may be given to an adjective by 
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separating it from its substantive, and placing it at the end 
_ of the sentence, so as to let it produce a more independent 
impression: as— 


Ot els ok 5 yd Sse Sea eh there wasa very deep mountain gorge.” 


283. Adverbs-—An adverb which belongs to an adjec- 
tive or another adverb almost invariably stands before it: 
AS 5,3 sane yl CO! ‘a very deep gorge.’ So also an 
adverb which belongs to a verb ey stands immediately 
before it: as as 145 Maes ene uid eu\ ‘(she) used to 
romp and play with them right merrily.’ But it may be 
placed, for the sake of emphasis, at the beginning of the 
sentence, or inserted without emphasis between the more 
prominent words. If however a whole clause is qualified, 

itis placed at the beginning: e.g. 

os Con LsteS ahs Sis ae “and inasmuch as his path had never 
i ee lain that way before.’ 

FA igre s3 am Est ue 4, ‘suddenly a verdant and very beautiful 


g ° = . 
UT bi ce dys yes ew island came in sight.’ 


284. The negative particle, like other adverbs, usually 
precedes the verb; but if the tense be a compound one, 
it may also stand between the auxiliary and the parti- 
ciple: as— 

lo ole 3 43 cee ‘I was not aware of this.’ 
A) liga rs ae \3 us Sao a 8 “no one used to understand the Govern- 
3 ment regulations,’ or Jit. ‘any one 


did not understand,’ ete. 


The negative is never used adjectively, but is always an 
adverb qualifying the verb in a sentence. 
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285. Conjunctions, as connecting and showing the rela- 
tion between sentences, naturally precede the members 
they serve to introduce: as— 


call Ss 5 rae ut ie Ce ‘ but still the capacity of manifesting 


(os (itself) existed in it.’ 
a, a8 Wie Use {3 “but this also is the opinion of certain 
ie; sages.’ 


III. CONCORD OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


286. The verb of the predicate agrees with the subject 
in number, person, and gender, unless it be of the form in 
which personal terminations are found, viz.: the Impera- 
tive, the Aorist, and the fragmentary verb oes LD; ete. ; 
these admit of no change of form to indicate gender: e.g. 
Kile Ob |.» ‘my father will go;? Sle oe ‘the girl 
will go; So» a> “we (mase. ) will read ;? S2.n% -> ‘Wwe 
(fem.) will read;’ ,.5 j-~ ‘it is I’ (mase. or fem.); ; 543 2 
‘It is we’ (mase. or fem. ). 


tem. a. Not only are the personal pronouns as subjects often omitted, 
but a substantive as subject.is also occasionally understood: e.g. 
SS eas. gan Sc Fe wah ‘life passed in great comfort,’ where 
} or some similar word is understood. 

Ztem. b. When a superior addresses an mifeon he frequently speaks 
of himself in the first person plural: e.g. ees e “it is T;’ Sit e 
“I will come.’ Similarly another is commonly addressed in the second 


person plural, as in English; e.g. 9p ees a “who are you?’ 


287. The predicative participle or adjective (if this 
admit of a feminine being formed from it) is regulated by 
the subject in gender, number and case; and similarly 
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every adjective (or genitive), whenever possible, agrees 
- with the substantive with which it is connected: as-— 


Sit ee es * * : 
\ap Ve68 ro soljals ‘the prince stood (became stationary) 
on the walk.’ 


wcll] 3 BAe -» ‘all the bees yield him obedience.’ 


us as 


¥ ” Py . 4 . 
Sox and (patna cod ‘these misfortunes were written in (my} 
use destiny.’ 


Glee re Vacs ie ust? wld, sy “that dress too used to become dirty 
and tattered.’ 


Jd syle ur Ji> » whe “life is dear to one under all circum- 
so stances.’ 


2? g 4 
opr SA 2 Oar “when his desire was (became) satisfied.’ 


4 


2 \, ay Secs fe “you are ( = thou art) an inhabitant of 
Dehli.’ 
dyad SN cect Lew “all men are not alike.’ 
Rem. a. When the subject is a noun (pronoun) which has the same 
form for the singular and plural (as in the last of the above examples), 


the predicate is a guide to the number of the subject. 


Tem. b. Perfect concord in number of the feminine participles in the 


Co 
above examples would require the forms _jJ iS, 78 but such forms 


are now obsolete. (§ 169, Rem.) 


288. A plural predicate is often connected with a 
personal subject in the singular, as a mark of respect or 
ea as— 


Se 


=i, Uys cee) - lyk His Majesty was (became) much 
pleased on hearing (it).’ 
dhe cles Lee jy ‘your Honour’s observation is to the 


point’ (Jit. ‘ your Honour observes justly ay 
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Rem. The third person plural is sometimes used without a defined 
subject to denote a common saying, or the general use of a term, or a 
general opinion: as ee ans ‘they say or call.’ But the noun of 
Agency of the same verbs may be employed as subject: e.g. esl, pol 
on Bem “the tellers relate.’ 


289. Some Arabic plurals (broken and regular), as J\,>-\ 
‘ circumstances,’ | ‘ property,’ ‘articles,’ clits ‘in- 
vestigation,’ —.,\, ‘a casualty,’ and perhaps a few more, 
are commonly regarded as singular collectives, and con- 
nected with a singular predicate ;? others, as 4 ‘saints,’ 
S\ ‘great men,’ -\4.« ‘elders,’ and one or two more, are 
used both in the singular and plural; in the use of these 


1 Misled by the repeated use in the Bag o bahar of certain Arabic broken plurals 
with singular verbs, the European grammarians appear to think that all, or nearly all 
such plurals may be constructed with a singular predicate, or have a singular adjective 
connected with them. But so far is this from being the case that very few (perhaps 
not more than six or eight) of these plurals are used as singular collective nouns. In 
the Bag o bahar we fi a ent ck ses WG hne Pt) ies 

- ag o bahar we find ce ply pe Llp toe algo rad wale eee, 
\.& and other instances of broken plurals treated as singular collectives which scholars 
of the present day by no means approve. ‘The following remarks on the above con- 
structions by a scholar of distinction, M. Shaikh ‘Abdullah of Cawnpore, will show 
what opinion native scholars hold respecting them:  _» ; oe 

P Renting themes oh ete sn ee 
i?) 


Bete gts ha acilat OL yt ete? UY Oe clad litte 
ee as SS ee Ss Oey ee Cie Ned Lyte 


Be a nase oe 
~ Uy? Sy oe ce Sale one PPP cle auld — lee yi LAI 
j Nine cody Sd uf b Wr ad Larne Oe Eb Cul Se 
Se CS) ue wsyte is em sae LOO ee es és ss 
# 6d UT Vie aly 

Did space permit, we could here add the opinions of distinguished Dehli scholars also. 


It is to be hoped, however, that the above will suffice to show that the Bag 0 bahar 
cannot be safely taken as a perfect representative of the Urdii of the present day. 
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plural forms the student must be guided by the practice of 
‘the best modern writers. Examples are: 


Va ut we Cal coll cee “as much property as there was in the 
‘ house.’ 
eS J! y= “2 Ve “this is my case’ (these are my circumstances). 
= uw) 3) os) msl wax ‘I am a chief and a great personage 
a is of this city.’ 
i ody DOLL = “investigation is taking place.’ 


? 


ts® 2 Hlo)l; ES} “a casualty has occurred.’ 


o 
Rem. —\..\ is also constructed as a plural, especially when it 
signifies causes or means: ¢.9. — WS Lal evel wl ‘what are 


the causes of this progress?’ 


290. If two or more subjects of different persons have a 
common predicate, the subjects are arranged in the order 
of the persons, beginning with the first, and the predicate 
is put in the first person plural if one of the subjects is of 
this person, and in the second person plural if the subjects 
are of the second and third persons: e.g. 


te re e “let me and you run’ (Jit. us and you). 
Sos Vere po rs ft oe “I and the other (man) my companion 
Stas Lybds fled thence.’ 


Bye ol hee epee ml rs ‘you and Mohan together (dit. having 


united) beat him.’ 


291. Two or more connected subjects of the third 
person (singular or plural), when they denote living beings, 
usually take the predicate (verb, participle, adjective) in 
the plural, and the predicate agrees with them in gender, 
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if they are all of the same gender; but if they are of 
different genders, the masculine is preferred: e.g. 


e205) ue Syne ns sal wy ‘Mohan and Kalli came to my place.’ 
s Ba cee wren as) wy Amiran and Nasiban were going to 
ure us cle school.’ 
a IS ro aw ‘io FONG his mother and father are dead.’ 
Us Lie ofa oy lofty <6) ‘an old man and his old woman arrived 
: me) there.’ ; 
op uti us ope yo PS yt “male and female are found in date- 
* oe 9d sdLe trees also.’ 


3 
Rem. Tf i Ss, 2s, Le, _yg/g, or any similar word is in apposi- 
tion to the subjects, the verb of course agrees with it as its proper 


subject: as tle J giles ee 398 5} i res) “wife and children, no one 
will accompany (him).’ 


292. But if the connected subjects denote things or 
ideas (or partly living beings and partly things), the 
following cases arise: 


1) If the subjects are all singular and of the same 
gender, the predicate agrees with them in gender, and may 
be put in the singular or plural, but the singular is pre- 
ferred: as 

= g 
re oS yl ey ere) “from it spring cowardliness, mean- 
is 40 es ee cafe ated spiritedness, and spiritlessness,’ ete. 
ut oo or is 
Oe: cians 
Gels ure a3) csSze Og “selfishness and covetousness pre- 
is isi? dominate.’ 
ce 17) 
is? > lia, Gle jb os al hes ) “respect and dignity vanish,’ 
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The predicate must however be put in the plural if one 
-or more of the subjects is in the plural: as— 5 


Bee) cic lex” ¢ ul 9 Ore “(his) senses were not in proper order.’ 


2) If the subjects are of different genders, the predicate 
(verb, participle, adjective) usually agrees with the last iz: 
gender and number,' but it may agree with the masculine 
even when it is not the nearest subject: eg. 


Set een! wat \— “tranquillity and ease were visible on 
as) ro, De (She q y 
M45 all sides.’ 


Ss ws! 4 
3 y rd CLA ait aa i, _ 
eS Vig> eu) yt (i {| “displeasure and vexation possess him.’ 


1 These rules, as also many others laid down in these pages, will be found to differ 
materially from those of Forbes and other grammarians, who base their rules on the 
language of the Bag o bahar and other such antiquated works alone, quite ignoring 
the literature of the present period ; as though Urdi had in no way changed or 
improved since the time of Dr. Uilchrist. Of this we shall have more to say 
elsewhere. We may here content ourselves with subjoining, in corroboration of what 
is stated above, the opinion of two distinguished scholars, the one an inhabitant of 
Dehli, the other of Lakhnau: 


Cra ble ue" ei i idee ah? oat Bl > Sade ake eee 


ive Babs | wie ae Lilacs Pose e oes oo) Ses 
bn § | ; Sve cow She ue si oy p (M. Imam Bakhsh, Urdu 
Gram. p. 118.) a 


ee ¢ ; s Ns 
es up ver cx aa pve ant) cls eas SS Js an<)) he 
+. Ce ‘ ae WEP 
” as] . 

aerate Jas oS = te ashore Use ld Lviys ws Save us, 
Be LS Last 6 Jes aie lS S ie: (M, Shaikh ‘Abdullah, Arabic Prof,, 
Cawnpore Zila‘ School.) : 

Discussing the following sentence from the Bag o bahar x4 ee = 


c c 2 = 
- LVS peal has et ys) Ne = # ase ae AG a2 VU > the last- 
“» 
mentioned scholar remarks sol bY Syee Ja Ns us ree wile 
i = ) in the ubove-cited passage it is better and more chaste to use sls the 
Cs 


Deine vere. 


16 
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clas yl SLA Sli’ lacle ‘houses for travellers and lofty build- 

ue? ees uy ee le ings are found constructed here and 
there.’ 

Le it ue Fei Kimel.s 9 OD} ‘abstinence and content are found in it 

: (<>) to this degree.’ 

oa Sy 5 ra AS pyle 5 ‘I have no knowledge as to where 
ie ee ace, father, servants, and property are gone.’ 

cee oats sn. wee Ee “the clothes, plates, and books are 

ae: wee! very good.’ 
eels! | Ki si can Soe “respecting whom he spoke in so much 
ae Ls oll praise, and evinced such longing.’ 
aia’ as) us = co “many sticks and thorns were collected 


Se SS ee (by me),’ or “I collected a large 


quantity of sticks and thorns.’ 
Rem. The last subject, though singular by form, may be plural in 
idea, in which case the predicate will be put in the plural; as che 
andy cile ues “understanding and senses vanished.’ And if one 
idea is expressed in several words, all of the same gender except the 


last, the predicate may agree in gender with the first subjects, and not 


Fn oe es ¢ 

with the last; as why lemge os) JS! ag) bla) yee Cay ile oe) 
i> le eo ie! Ur lana “such foresight, judgment, sense, ane 
knowledge is found in some animals.’ If one of the-words Ww, ass, 
etc., is in apposition to the subjects, the predicate will agree with it in 


% US 
gender and number; as Kee eS oi) ce oa z} Loewe a 
a 


and bones, all will be scattered ;’ \3 4) sh es n> oA cob ps 


“absolutely no strength and consciousness, none whatever remained.’ 


293. If the predicate consists of li,» ‘to become,’ ‘to 
prove to be,’ or one of the verbs mentioned in § 262, and 
a substantive, the verb is usually regulated in number and 
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gender by this substantive if it immediately precedes the 
_ verb, and is defined by a genitive or an adjective: as— — 
pl = rete oy) Celt 4 ra a “this crown and robe and (these) pearls 
2p ean ee es logs yp and jewels might make up the 

2 ES capital stock ofa thousand merchants.’ 


‘putting together words (concocting 


f 8 
2) sly cdh pel J pel 


os = 


wrols ro) lye uy stories) from this side and that, 


— 
Ss ee ro and deceiving, becomes his habit. 


294. A declinable adjective which is connected as an 
attribute with two or more substantives of different genders 
usually agrees with the masculine if the substantives 
denote living beings; but if they denote things or ideas, 
it generally agrees with the nearest : as— 


elie ES poe oA peal oul ‘such calamities and fearful places.’ 


a e+ Se 5 ‘ . Ei Ree Me 
kesh! 8) 2) )] 80 much praise and longing. 


- 


295. An impersonal proposition, by which the existence 
of an action or relation is asserted, without being referred, 
as predicate, to any noun for its subject, is formed 1) by 
the verb —i.s\> ‘it is proper or necessary ;’ 2) by the 
verbs _» and |;i with one of the adjectives »; ‘necessary,’ 
we ‘proper,’ Wl, ‘right,’ ‘necessary,’ etc., followed 
in each case by a subordinate proposition. to which the 


assertion refers : as— 
gs Ae Laat a ay § tanle “itisnecessary thatheso deal with them,’ 


alee a > » ‘it is right that he act ou wis.’ 
Be ae ee BEE 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE ARTICLE; THE RELATIONS OF SUBSTANTIVES IN A 
SENTENCE, AND THE CASES. 


a) ON THE ABSENCE OF THE ARTICLE IN URDU. 


296. Urdu, like Sanskrit and the modern Aryan 
languages, possesses no definite article: thus .& may be 
translated by either ‘house,’ or ‘a house,’ or ‘the house,’ 
according to the context. 


297. Some nouns however are in their very nature 
definite, e.g. Lt ‘the sun,’ Wy ‘the East,’ etc., and all 
proper names. Others are rendered definite— 

4 a standing in apposition to a proper name; as eh \s 
ov ‘the seaport of Karachi;’ aba a> ‘the sage, 
Bedpae.’ 

_2) by standing in the relation of governing noun to a 
proper noun in the genitive, when this is explicatory 


(rae lel): as Cujo 6 ob; ‘the country of Zerbad;’ 
slash by ‘the king of Greece.’ 


3) by being connected with the demonstrative pronouns, 
which, in many instances, may be properly rendered by 
the English definite article: as Ss a \,2 Be Gy Lene WLS x5 

‘that, or the book, a leaf of which is torn.’ 


item. According to the native grammarians not only are all proper 


names, personal, demonstrative, and relative pronouns, definite or 
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' 


- determined (4 see), but a noun which governs any of these in the 
genitive is also definite; thus Ss) is uy>4- signifies properly “the child 
of Mohan,’ and not “a child of Mohan’s.’ 


298. If it be desired to point out a noun as dndefinite, 
the numeral adjective <%\ ‘one, a, an’ (called po ares 
‘the indefinite particle’) or the indefinite pronoun , 3, 
‘some one,’ ‘a certain one,’ is employed for the purpose, 
with this distinction, however, that the former more 
commonly particularizes the substantive, implying that 

‘only one person or thing is understood, whereas the 
latter implies that some one out of many, or something 
not described, is intended: e.g. 
Pee el ES' ls “knowledge is a good thing.’ 
s dal; nd aay slob S| ‘a king gave a costly robe to a certain 
50 Coeds Ls Usttet devotee.’ 
by eS sks Ss ONG os “a duck used to remain by the margin 
ul? ky of some tank.’ 

299. If some indefinite portion or quantity of a thing is 
implied, the word As is placed before the noun in the 
singular or plural; as bt ig yee as cs yy¥ ‘bring some 
chickens from the market’ (see § 399). 


6) THE RELATION OF SUBSTANTIVES IN A SENTENCE, 


800. The relation in which a noun (substantive, adjec- 
tive, participle, pronoun) stands to the other parts of a 
sentence, is denoted by its case, or by a postposition with 
its noun. 


301. Nouns which stand in the same relation, stand 
also in the same case: ¢.9. 
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1) The appositive (tabi) and its matbu‘; as G1 sjlea 
adbone “by our master Sindbad,’ J.5 ~» CS! ‘a ser of oil;? 
Wes FES) fayard of cloth; 9) Se LS\ ‘a bighd of land;’ 
ostsS 6) ‘ten thousand horses.’ 


Rem. Nouns denoting measure or quantity are coordinate with the 
noun denoting the thing of which they form a part. Native gram- 
marians, however, do not regard the two nouns as in apposition, but 
call the second of the two nouns the specification (ja5) of the first. 
When a noun is preceded by a numeral adjective (w=), it is termed 
Qed or numbered. It is wrong to say of such nouns that “‘they are 
put in the nominative,’ for the two nouns may be in any case: @.g- 


Sp Ss ets eek yee 39 ‘what can be done with two sers of ghi?’ 


2) Words which are connected by conjunctions, enume- 
ration, and antithesis; as gle yl § Sle ie: GS Clb Ul 
48 JUS ‘the fool seeks wealth, and the wise man perfection.’ 

3) The word with which a question is put, and that 
which conveys the answer; as \,lv 25 (aS § Ul “by whom 
was he beaten?’ (“who beat him ?”), (\jlv) <i a ‘by me;’ 
2 lis “d ‘whose house is this?’  .,»)« ‘Mohan’s;’ 
p dlo WI SS ‘for whom are you making (it)?? ol 
att S Gee ‘for such-and-such a gentleman,’ 


I. Tue Nominative Casr. 


302. The Nominative is used to denote the subject of 
which a verb is predicated; 52 ila 4S ssi ive ‘T teach 
boys,’ or ‘I am teaching the boys.’ 


303. The Nominative is also used as the predicative 
noun, 1) with verbs signifying ¢o be or become, to prove, 
° 3 aa ‘i ZX 
issue, turn out; as er Giga, Glegr, Ls ya, LG, ete. 5-2) 
with verbs denoting a state or mude of existence, as \» Tes 
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%, we . ° 
Pema j¢) ‘to stand or last,’ ete.; 8) with passive verbs 


- of naming, calling, making, EB ete. (ef. §§ 262 and. 
351). 


304. The Nominative is often employed absolutely to 
avoid the use of two or more consecutive nouns in an 
oblique case, and the case in which these nouns would 
stand is then taken by a following pronoun or pronominal 
adjective. This construction is also commonly employed 
when attention is called to the subject (with which the 
following pronoun is put in apposition), or when a relative 
explanatory sentence is inserted between the nominative 
and the verb: e.g. 


ASG oe un ists $ Se wS ‘to pick holes in any one’s dress, or to 
| 33 als sles] ws ee u speak of the untrustworthiness of any 


— slel Vio Ane os iy Ss one, and so forth—all is compre- 


2 darlo ute nat Cee hended in the word Slander.’ 


WA ESI, -§ ‘a villager’ h ee 
Ss LenS yo SF CNIS 41925 a villager’s son, who was moving 


35 We vee pen of ek Ss about there to watch the field— 
pares Ir ears soon as his eye fell on the pigeon.’ 

Ope slack y= - gole Gols “Malik Sadik, who is the king of the 

ECS Ss ob ees > \s Jinn—your father had formed a 


ci Sloe) 0 Gl friendship with him.’ 
eo he 2 onl oan 3) ‘and certain matters pertaining to the 


S osiyel é Ae Kee J Arabic and Persian, the knowing of 
psjlab yd ae Gee which was essential, and a means of 
ag a ut! re aS enlightenment to young scholars— 


es they also have been introduced.” 
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305. The Formative plural of nouns denoting periods of 
time, when used collectively and indefinitely, is used in place 
of the nominative: e.g. 3S 45 55; ‘years passed away.’ 


ii: 2 Lies AGENT; 

306. When the verb of a sentence is transitive, such 
that its perfect participle has a passive character, and the 
tense employed is one which is formed with this participle 
(the Indefinite Past, the Present Perfect, the Past Per- 
fect, the Past Potential, and one of the forms of the Past 
Conditional), the structure of the sentence (owing to the 
nature of the participle) takes a passive form, the near or 
direct object (the Accusative) is made the subject of the 
verb, and the agent of the act is put in the Agent case: e.g. 


lay l= | “ ache “His Majesty asked after my condition’ 
lit. “by the king my condition was asked’ 
M uy 


1 ce co! Bata el they gave me good advice’ (it. ‘by 


them to me good advice was given ’). 
ote Ss a last a ee “Thad purchased articles of merchandise’ 
use soy (lit. ‘articles of merchandise had 

been purchased by me’). 


307. A sentence as object (or subject) of a verb is treated 
as a singular masculine noun; hence— 


lg Ls Me Ee. ‘I had vowed that never again would 
IS) 3 eb Wjkw I breathe the word Travel’ (Zit. ‘ that 


I will never again take the name of 
Travel, had been vowed by me’). 


308. But if, for any reason, the object is constructed 
with ,$, or in other words takes the Dative form, the 
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concord between it and the verb is broken, and the con- 
_Struction becomes impersonal, the subject, in the form of 
_ the pronoun of the ¢hird person singular masculine, being 


implied in the verb: eg. 


uF o 8 
= Se Sul use | “they crushed the snake’s head’ (lit. 
“as to the snake’s head, it was crushed by them’). 
Lee “© v os - ‘ 
Jse3 8 Cewsl gcd 50 Xe a p> I have accepted his petition’ (it. 
e. LS. “as regards his petition, it has been 
accepted by us’). 
ably i aS Slat SS. x0,-0 ‘God has made men for the purpose 
= ear 4 UW Dee P P 
of earning (their livelihood),’ or Zit. ‘with reference to men, by God, 
for the purpose of earning, it has been made,’ ¢.¢. the act of creating 


by God, in reference to men, has been with a view to (their) earning. 


309. One or two transitive verbs, as \J,) ‘to speak,’ 
i.e ‘to forget,” the perfect participles of which are 
4 
regarded as lacking a passive character, are not constructed 
according to the above rules; as Jy 0 (notly i ye) “I 
spoke.’ 


310. Compound verbs, such as UT J (and its contraction 
bY) ‘to come with, to bring,’ lil- J ‘to go away with, to 
take away,’ ile \S ‘to eat up,’ ete., the first member of 


. which (as also the whole verb?) is transitive, and the 


© 

1 To these the people of Lakhnau and of Southern India add the verb bes 

‘to understand,’ ‘to think ;? whereas Dehli authors rarely treat this as a neuter verb. 
MS - 

In the Khirad Afroz this verb, as also Li gus, is repeatedly treated as neuter, but 

sochna, like bhuina, is sometimes a transitive and sometimes an intransitive verb. 

Other verbs, which are added to the above exceptions by some European grammarians 

” o A r ' v 7 

—as TR ‘to fear’ (to be afraid), LS, ‘to fail, to fall short’ (of), be ‘to fight 

(with), LY ‘to be in contact’ (with), ‘to take’ (to)—are essentially intransitive, and 
hence cannot possibly take the passive construction. 

2 Forbes’s rule—which Messrs. Williams and Dowson repeat—is: When the last 


member of a compound verb is neuter, the whole verb is neuter, and when it is 
transitive, the whole verb is transitive. This rule, we may observe, is not based on 
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second member intransitive, must necessarily be treated as 
neuter verbs, z.e. constructed actively, since a passive parti- 
ciple cannot be formed from the latter part of the com- 
pound, which alone is conjugated: e.g. LUS (Sy, Hw \3s 
‘a (or the) dog has eaten up all the bread’ 


Rem. In two or more co-ordinate sentences with a common subject, 

the last of which takes the passive construction with the Agent case, 

and the other (or others) the active with the Nominative, or vice versd, 

~ the Agent or the Nominative (as the case may be) of the last sentence 
is generally not expressed: e.g. 


sz 


peel os) \,3 Sas ) usted by “he mounted the horse and took the 
Cay = sl, es road to the jungle.’ 
ES ils Ve ob fe aa “a servant seized my hand, and began 
4 Bs wg” (39) in; to say to me.’ 


This construction scrves to show that (as we have already remarked), 
according to the conception of those who now speak Urdi, the Agent case 
is simply a modified form of the Nominative, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by the sign 2), and by its exclusive use with the tenses 
formed from the perfect participle of transitive verbs. When a Hinda- 
stani says, for instance, cals Se Yjiel oe , he means not ‘bread was 


eaten by me,’ as the construction implies, but “Tate bread.’ 


ur Tor Grnitrvr. 


311. The Genitive of a word denotes that another 
stands with it in the relation of connection, and is in this 


the opinion of native scholars, nor on the practice of standard authors; for the former 
hold it as absurd to call vies § active and \; l= Ls neuter-as it would be to term to eat 
active, and to eat wp neuter; and the latter invariably construct the Frequentative and 
Desiderative compounds aati ee with the Nominative: e.g. J a) we obs 3 ee 
Ls \, Le UO ab 0 il ue ey \y at, elas ‘T kept striking (out) my hands and 
oy in the water all day and all night, me § 214, and note thereon.) 
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way defined by it. The genitive serves chiefly to show 


: ‘the relation of the substantive so used to some other 
substantive (or word used substantively), so that both sub- 


 stantives together express one idea; it is however also 


connected with some adjectives. 


312. The Genitive in Hindiistani, it should be borne 
in mind, is, as regards its origin, an Adjective (§ 43), and 
therefore, like other Hindi adjectives terminating in @, it 


-inflects for gender and number so as to agree with the 


noun it defines. 


313. The Genitive may either precede or follow the 
word by which it is governed (§ 277 ed seq.). 


314. The Genitive after substantives is used, generally, 
to denote dependence of any one substantive upon another: 


aS — 


blo is Lays “the pretence of friendship.’ 
sl, eS ee “the road of, #.e. to the desert.’ 


jue an <) is Useeel “a ship of, ¢.e. laden with men.’ 


Hence the Genitive depends upon 14, bu I,, bls, ete. 


signifying for the sake (of), on account (of), and on other 


postpositions, which are nouns in the Ablative and Loca- 
tive: as 1) S Gb ‘for the sake of, or for (my) father,’ 
ceul, ise ‘for me,’ ‘on my account.’ (See § 238 ef seq.) 


Rem. The locative of the Reciprocal Pronoun (2! as governing noun 


is frequently omitted: ¢.9. 


uo 9 


oe a\s ee Sad Syme “a natural antagonism exists between 
Us 7 * —Je 

: me and thee.’ 

Zs. 
v 


en ES Ro yy) assess bey A friendship existed between a tortvise 


: ? 
ut and a scorpion. 
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a Sag (xy a Sy) Sa S‘so that that same may se a sign 
: between me and thee.’ 
315. Genitive of Relation—The Genitive is used to 
denote relationship: as ky f 24 ‘Mohan’s son,’ \S _ S33 
wl ‘the father of the children.’ 


316. Possessive Genitive-—The Genitive denotes a thing 
possessed by a possessor, and the possessor of a thing 
possessed: as ESL \ “the owner of a house,’ _§ Ly 
w$ ‘Mohan’s book.’ 


317. Instead of being joined immediately to the govern- 
ing substantive, a Possessive Genitive may be connected 
with it by means of one of the verbs <>, 3, bya, ete.: eg. 


i? Ss Cire rane tS ~2 ‘this book is Mohan’s.’ 
ki se us ee) Sy an Vee” mine was a strange predicament at 
that time.’ 

318. The Genitive of possession in connection with a 
following verb (_.2, \g, lyn, ete.) often stands without 
a governing word: e.g. 

use B) eo Lunt lraS ES! ‘an ass which had no tail’ (lit. ‘of 
which there was no tail’), 
is w Sys ae) a Lee the ass had no heart. and ears.’ 
ci “) Kgs Baie they had no child (their’s was no child).’ 
ee SJ oy oe a “he has received (become possessed of) 


a severe injury.’ 


Es) Sli bs ) eo cs S sah § the foot-traveller had not gone many 
oS Mee cy poy 2 US) BES steps when a horse kicked him.’ 


Rem. In sentences like the first three of the we it is probable 
that a postposition, such as ul or Ub (vulg. Le ), 18s understood. 


bw 
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But m the last two the native grammarians, and all native scholars, 
_will not allow that any word is understood; but maintain that the 


' construction is that of the eos < taking the place of the prepo- 


sition 4); e.g. Sal = yoy (for a a). This is intelligible if the 


~ construction occurs in Urdi alone. But we are not sure that it does 


not occur in Hindi also; and if this be the case, it would seem more 
probable that -§ is here an independent postposition, derived (like nS ) 
from the Sanskrit krite. 


319. Subjective Genitive.—The Subjective Genitive 


_ indicates the subject of the action expressed in the word on 


which it depends: as 


1 l= hig \¢ ere ‘Mohan’s running away.’ 
Paw", S KCK Cae ee jolk Jb “when Hindbad perceived Sindbad’s 
er) regard (for bim).’ 
SS wish giles AS engl “art's producing a resemblance to 


is Weed pe nature.’ 

320. Oljective Genitive.—The Objective Genitive denotes 
the olject of the action, feeling, or notion, expressed in 
the word on which it depends: as 

UM? C< é e “lust of the world.’ 
Bs anes “the thanksgiving of, ¢.e. to God.’ 
rye S Jud ‘the fear of God.’ 
EIG: a een “the sorrow of others.’ 
- Cas vA cooly oe SN they have an affection for this thing.’ 
ee wile Uwyste c & ot ~« ‘they consider the seeing of me unlucky.” 


Rem. The Objective Genitive is of common occurrence with the 
so-called nominal verbs, 7.e. when a substantive in the accusative is 


added to such verbs bs LS), etc., to complete the notion of the verb: 
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0g. pe WS RBS LS Sybe S Le y= joe ‘the effort which Tam 
making to kill the ox;’ oes. Wy xI al S78 ESS ‘that he 


should make so much praising of (should praise so much) a stone.’ 


321. Partitive Genitive—The Genitive is used with 
substantives and words used substantively to indicate the 
whole of which a part is taken: eg. 


is a) gk “the beginning of the story.” 
e = is she “the top of the mountain.’ 
pe \s Syed “a piece of diamond.’ 
Laat 6 Genes ‘a half of the field,’ 

Rem. But if the part taken is a definite weight, measure, or quantity, 
the noun denoting the whole is put in apposition: as DIO oe uid 
“three scers of milk ;’ Ves 58 ES)\ ‘a yard of cloth;’ Brod) ee rane \ 
“a bighd of land ;’ cae 9? S$)! ‘adrop of water’ (cf. Rem. § 301, 1). 


322. With the Partitive Genitive also are construed 
nouns expressing the superlative. The Genitive in this 
case designates the whole out of which some one or some- 
thing is brought conspicuously forward as its most promi- 


nent part: eg. 
leat is Obesll Wew ‘the best of all the students.’ 
gue Ss ries “the chief seat of the assembly.’ 
Gag aw lye is ee “the least of them.’ 
Sh) a rae dsl “people of the highest rank.’ 
wal ys jest \s ne “the highest stage of knowledge.’ 


Rem. If it is desired to indicate that an object is the greatest or 


most distinguished of its kind, the substantive is often repeated in the 


form of the definite genitive plural. This construction occurs chiefly 


in Persian and Arabic phrases: ¢.g. jGise Vlad “the lord of 


a 


i 


ba , 
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‘bras? Sie. ‘the supreme lord ;’ a) zal the Amir of Amirs, the 


i _ chief Amir.’ 


323. Explicative Genitive——The Explicative Genitive, 


- or the Genitive of Definition, is closely connected in 


“signification with the Partitive Genitive. It is used to 


~ indicatce— 


1) the whole as ineluding all the parts, the plural S being 


_ employed when the whole conveys plurality of idea, or 


when it is composed of several individual things or 
persons (masculine): as Gnd eu ‘the whole field ;’ 
ees... the whole’ (of @ thing); Wis S . “all? 
eecrontt exception, of a number of objeats) 5 lager WS acdhage 
‘a lie’ (altogether); (se. es o) ae a LS (die) ‘altogether 
crooked, as it was before.’ sity 
| 2) the relation between the material and the form; AS ca} gus 
ustS S$ ‘a watch of gold’ (a gold watch); pppoe Geen 
“box of wood;’ is f os ‘a lock of steel.’ 
In this case the Genitive has quite the force of an 


adjective. 


3) the relation between the species and the genus, and 
the definition or explanation of a general or universal by a 
special or particular: as— 

ae Saat “a date-tree (a tree of the date kind).’ 
asi oe Jone “sandal wood (wood of the sandal kind).’ 
oe \s obj “the country of Zerbad.’ 
4 is rant ws “the word (of) ma.’ 

\s 8 Lal “dg “this word kufr.’ 

Gs ‘ J el \s pe ‘T will not breathe the word (of) Travel.’ 
In the three last examples we should rather have ex- 


pected a substantive in apposition. 
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324. Genitive of Kind—The Genitive is also put with 
words which denote a number, measure, or quantity, to 
indicate the ind, and the thing measured or counted: 
as— 

ae Sele | KS eed ~ a body of servants. 
jhe ak CAG seal “a ship-load of men.’ 


hese IS 9 wel ‘a space of three days.’ 


325. Genitive of Quality—The Genitive, generally 
with an adjective (numeral, genitive), is used to indicate 
a quality of, or to describe, the noun on which it is 
dependent: as— 


4 Za Soap ed > 
Cel S ww s™ ist a matter of great wonder. 


7 


it S es = Hyg “a small-headed man.’ 


ial \§ OS Cone Giles a man of this form and stature.’ 


is \s SJ, (wo ‘a boy of ten years.’ 
Lene is pene Co) “a field of twenty baghas.’ 
diols is ws he “a distance (intervening space) of four kos.’ 


(7) & ‘ 3 5 : r) 
ws Sa ey two seers of, ¢.¢. in weight. 


326. Genitive of Value—The Genitive is also used 
(generally with an adjective of quantity) to indicate the 
value of a thing, and its price, if some word signifying 
price is expressed: e.g. 


Sa cee NS 288 “eg, What may be the value of this 


property?’ 
GS se 


ym os? eS “he sets a high value on this.’ 


c <a - i fd 
Vay oe Ves \3 C2 Ure ob iw) “he purchased cloth to the valve of 
ten rupees.’ 


Lt a aS Ss Hoes al “what is the price of this box?’ 


is 
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~ Rem. With verbs signifying to buy or sell, the price of a thing is 
‘ aed expressed by the Dative, or the Locative; as LS 4S os ies 5 
“for how much did (you) buy that horse?” sty (we as cee 
: “how much did this book cost?’ (ef. §§ 334, and 355, 7.) , 


327. The Genitive is also used to distinguish a thing 
to which something belongs as its confents, appurtenance, 
Bie: e.7. 


9 
‘ . ee i) 
(a S ie a gugzlet of (7.e. containing) water. 
mi Z 1 . . : . 
al \§ jo “water of (i.e. contained in) the river.’ 


? 
cs Vygh ee we alee “provision for three days.’ 


328. Genitive after Adjectives—Many adjectives are 
commonly construcd with the genitive. They are chiefly 
Persian and Arabic active participles, ornouns of ageney, 
and Arabic passive participles, signifying desirous, seeking, 

 coveling, envying, necessilous, beloved, producing, causing, 

* requiring or exacting, following, obeying ov subject to, helping, 
opposing, hindering, fitness, capacity, similitude, guilt, ete. 

"Some Iindi adjectives also, and nearly all Hindi nouns of 
agency, are used with a genitive: e.g. 


ap \g ae Sy all aes) “be desirous from your heart of the 
PP Os well-being of your fellow-creatures,’ 
Hilt is six “a sceker after subsistence.’ 


5 SNe cs5T y=‘ 
we wale a lve pee = those men who are covetous of 


wealth.’ 
Like is ree Ken: ‘thirsting for (eagerly desirous of) 
his blood.’ 


us? Ls Sse! is She Ce ue ‘I am not hungering for wealth.’ 


‘| en chiles desl Gis they become envious of them.’ 
17 
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p= aS cee : “they (stand in) need (of) warning.’ 
gr br & Nhod = SU ‘in order that you may be beloved 
of your Lord.’ 
a Gle wy ype Ks Saee ok ‘it becomes the object of men’s 
affection.’ 
g Ue ool oS uials. 51 ‘If desire require (is the demander 
; ; re ost of) any such action.’ 
Fieane ie Ut ats L Hylad “the Holy God also becomes his 


e G Dd helper.’ 


ee ele cles Koh 8 ws “they consider knowledge the enemy. 


thereof.’ 


2 es yl = : anything that is an obstacle to the 
eS Wigp ea lye attainment of his object.’ 
une ays S atlas La . “he docs not become guilty of con- 
| Vga tempt of court.’ 
eS igo Cais is i “he becomes guilty (commits the 


crime) of murder.’ 


Rem. A number of adjectives are idiomatically constructed with the 
inflected genitive (<S). The most common of these are: ie ‘equal,’ 
el ‘obedient,’ subject,’ LG “capable,” wi? “near,” ce) ‘fit,’ 
‘worthy,’ het : adhering to,’ “connected with,’ za ‘ resembling,’ 
Giles “ conformable,’ ee ye ‘like,’ > ye “rendering necessary,’ 
‘cause,’ etc. These adjectives being mestly used as postpositions 
(§ 240, 3), the same construction has apparently been preserved when 
they are used as regular adjectives: ¢ g. sie wy = aS e a> 
“when they arrived near the city;’ 2» ) el S jie et § cheb l= 


anger should be under the control (a follower) of Reason ; we os i 
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i : = SS nee A A an E 
Cs J'8 of ES ” Reape and three-fourths (of it) is unfit to. 
be told.’ 


329. A genitive may be governed by two or more con- 
“nected nouns, in which case, if these denote living beings, 
and are of different genders, the genitive is usually put in 
the masculine plural; but if the nouns denote things or 
ideas, it generally agrees with the nearest noun: eg. 


+ 


wb le gS 3s “Kalli’s mother and father.’ 
M3 9 i S Uses" Cw) ‘that person’s wife and child (or 
children).’ 
CR 1m © ’ 
Kco\ res el ‘his capital and profit.’ 
4 - 4 17 ‘4 
Fae yy) nk.S Ss ks! iw) ‘the character, custom, and style of 
ioe pe i al language, of that newspaper.’ 
Rem. The masculine is occasionally used: e.g. \S aaa ’ sl Sur 
, wy “a description of whose pomp and state.’ This is especially the 
‘case if the nearest noun be one of those the gender of which is not 
settled : eg. 4, ae ete. (sce § 28, 8, Lem. c): asy enhe usyleas 
s le ‘your life and property.’ 


330. If an Urdu genitive is governed by a Persian 


genitive phrase, one noun of which is masculine and the 
other feminine, the genitive usually takes the masculine 


minx? 7. 
es 5 ae! us Uae lol ney ‘the bettering of his fellow-creatures.’ 
‘ : oie ye user “from the style of our discourse.’ 
pS Stel is boy “the repaying of ey cre kindly 
notice.’ 


331. A genitive that is governed by a predicative sub- 
stantive connected with a. s/zgudur (masculine) subject in 
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the plural form, is invariably put in the plural, whether 
its governing noun admits of a plural form or not: eg. 


~p els ars y aS dee ri “you are (=thou art) an inhabitant of 
. Dehli.’ 


psy Ss ule aMé e “you are (=thou art) the servant of 


A 
such-and-such a gentleman. 


332. If the governing noun denote a person of rank or 
position who is spoken of, the genitive may be put in the 
plural as a mark of respect: as 2 S iS aa oLboly go 
‘who was the king of that country’ (¢f § 288). 


tv. Tue Dative. 


333. The Dative denotes in gencral that what is asserted 
by the predicate is done, or holds good for, and in reference 
to a certain person or thing. This is indicated by the 
postposition ,f, employed in forming the case, and which 
signifies originally for the sake of, on account of, in reference 
10: e.g. 
kno alse rs us lous aa on Ss “the lion used to appear to those 

\gi unfortunates.’ 
s =F Bee Lik ay Coes “anything the heaving whereof would 
EG \) prove disagreeable to the hearer.’ 
fem. In the older literature the place of the Dative postposition is 
frequently supplied by the postposition os, with a genitive: e.g. os 
a on < ‘give (it) to the dog.’ But the use of this postposition is 
now almost exclusively confined to the Reflexive Pronoun; as ces = \ 


“to himself,’ ete. 


334, As the remote object in reference to which ar 
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action takes place, the Dative has the signification of Sor, 
_ for the sake of, for the purpose of, in return or exchange for, 
and hence its use with verbs of selling and buying: e.g. 
r . a . 5 Pai ‘ we rye 
: ex fen ays yl we 9 a> as for us, after weeping and lament- 
cae ee BO ly ew: ing for your life, we had settled 
down, giving you up in despair (Lit, 
having washed our hands of you),’ 
2 ae Ae alas Syne “it issufficient for my whole lifetime.’ 
alé; pects alee “the prince came out for a stroll.’ 
g ~ my e ? fs, a ye . 
oP Ly g oe ue epee ure Iam the victim of oppression, I am 
come to complain,’ 


) gl nS eignd sil “bring water to wash the hands.’ 


~ 


Ie BS py Syee CS) | ‘give (me) a house near you for me 
i to put up in’ (dit. “to alight’). ° 
/ es Lat PS es Porn <} Uys ‘I sold my horse for two hundred 
‘ law rupecs.” 


e ‘ ae ae ’ 
age rs BOS Coes nied “what will you give this book for? 


Rem. The Dative of motive or purpose Gs pri the object on account 
of which anything is done) is generally a verbal noun (e.g. sair, faryad, 
utarnd, dhond, in the above examples), and may always be rendered in 
English by the gerund with ¢o. The force of the same Ns is very 
commonly expressed by one of the postpositions awe, cals, re 

etc., and the genitive of a verbal noun: as SOUS Bias ss ory 

» Uk: tJ ‘God has made men to earn (their livelihood) ;’ ails 

| ued abt ees Aer ‘they study (for) to become deerme In 
such sentences the genitive of the verbal noun may be resolved into a 
elanse consisting of $ or § \j and a finite form of the verb: as (w) us 
uP as Ss ents cau, ‘they study in order that they may 


’ 
become learned. 
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335. The Dative is used after verbs implying motion: as 


\— sé a\yt ‘the merchant went home (to his house).’ 
Ls Sh x “he went to the bazar.’ 


oie 


ee) s, eo Ss; aes § “(take care) that no annoyance reach the lion.” 


336. The Dative is used idiomatically with the verb 
\.L. ‘to meet, or come in contact with,’ to convey the idea 
of acquiring, finding: as 

, Le une as’ § Si cmt ‘this boy has got nothing.’ 
le aa So “he did not find a road or way.’ 


387. The Dative is used after some adjectives signify- 
ing necessary, fit, agrecable, and their opposites, when they 
are employed as predicative nouns: ¢.9. 


isd So ROCs BS ~2 ‘this house is needed by (in requisition for) us.” 

ut Dau oe wah ~ “I do not approve of this matter,’ Zi. ‘this 
matter is not agreeable to me.’ 

338. The phrases isl, eS Lake, 2 a}, ete. 


signifying 7 is necessary, proper, or right, govern the 
Dative: e.g. 


“a man should exert (himself) in doing 


ue Sel Stele § e3T 
; SS ke good,’ Jit. ‘it is necessary for a man 

that he,’ ete. 
(OG Ss LG . eS ° 3 Aes ‘it is necessary for him (it behoves 
oe a) ears him) that he mention not the words 


of one person to another.” 


339. With the same verbs, and also with the verbs e 


and by when these imply intention, necessity, or constraint, 
the Dative is regularly employed before the gerund, the 
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: gerundive, and the perfect participle used as a verbal noun, 
~ to denote the subject (cf §§ 415, 426, and 439): as 


e ‘7 . 
Leas s ues eat faa “we newspaper-writers should con- 
aAaal> sider,’ Jié. ‘ for us newspaper- writers 


considering is necessary or right.’ 
vo 9 
(EA =) (Sn col s rad “you should learn manners.’ 
etd 
ae 


7 f ae ; (we . c ‘ a yet 
Aad l> SAS sy hess 1 ‘we ought now to consider a bit. 


eas nes ok dake Poe ‘it is right (for you) to mention such 


eS Cote _ beneficial matters without delay.’ 
is iy SS rr SI “if we have to make a watch.’ 


elas ey a os a) s a> “we have to provide against all our 
ead = ; 


us ey Bs = yes necessities with this same language.’ 
te 75/3 wer wl s Se ‘the government will certainly have (be 


eae ae ads Fie \ constrained) to interfere in this matter.’ 
se — ” os, 


340. The Dative of the possessor, with , .3, \z3, Uy», and 
other kindred verbs, and occasionally with the verb UT ‘to 
come,’ expresses the idea of possession; but the verbs li,» 
and lt, with the Dative, more commonly imply entering 
into and influencing : ¢.g. 


9 


a on Kew! Jes rs ay ‘your Honour has many occupations 
(many things to occupy you).’ 

ctl eS. = shan ws fal “the alarm and anxiety which we had 
a uss omy FL (we suffered) at that moment.’ 

RS sah is ike yy! “and if he have not sense and under 


Pp standing in due degree.’ 
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Y) sh pe px s slob ‘the king derived some consolation 
(therefrom).’ "vet 

us x1 ope So ‘jealousy possessed the lion. 
: LT wet! ee I derived assurance (I became certain).’ 
Ut ny x la Renee s sls “pity for their condition possessed the 

king.’ 

Rem. Possession may also be signified by the Been tae a and 
the ee of the possessor, instead of the Dative: as ake) wl Soe 
us? WS ‘he has a dog (there is a dog in his possession) ;’ and, less 
Fess by the verb Lg ) “to keep,’ ‘have,’ with the Accusative ot 


the thing possessed; as |’ gs, H wy cS 98 “he had no child.’ ” 
841. The Dative is used to express time indefinitely : as 
Li ls \5 s cl, “a band of robbers came at night.’ 
he eh : 9 
(3) Sy a s ee, in the morning, when he rose. 


Rem. The Dative postposition is often omitted, but in such cases the 


noun always takes the inflected form, if it is capable of inflection: e.g. 


s 2 
Vga Ngee 2 endl ae ‘in the morning, as soon as he rose, he 
mounted (his horse).’ 
7 Fe Ee ES Wh 
ust LS eS 8, ‘he has gone home.’ 


a 7 . 9 . 
3 LS ols Gs! 9) 89 “he has gone to eat his food. 


v. Tue AccusaTIVE. 


342. The Accusative, in Hindustani, occurs only as 

the objective complement of a transitive verb; as wr 

Le eat Gks ‘Mohan is reading a book}? e Usb 8 Pn ie 
icalla § is beating Buddhw.’ 


ftem. What is predicated of the subject as an action, may be predi- 
cuicd of the object as suffering, so that this takes the place of the subject, 


ils 
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and the same verb is predicated of it in the passive. This, as we have 


already shown (§ 185, 191, ef seg.), is the usual construction in Urdai 


when the tenses employed are those formed with the past participle of 


simple transitive verbs (which is by its nature a passive participle), the 


_ agent (whether known or not) being generally placed at the head of the 


sentence in the Agent case: as wel ty, eo: mS “by the dog the 
bread was eaten’ (= ‘the dog ate the bread ar ea us! we nd 
“the bread was eaten by some one.’ It is important, however, to bear in 
mind that at the present day this construction is viewed by those who 
employ it not as passive, but active, and that when the agent is not 
Sov, or it is not desired to mention it, the common passive form 
(§ 197) is used even in the tenses formed with the passive participle: 


eg. =: LS \yle wat ss “a man has been killed.’ 


343. Whether a verb is transitive depends on its signi- 
fication, and on the circumstance whether an object is at 
the same time conceived as immediately acted on. 


344. Many Urdu verbs have fundamentally a distinct 


notion from those by which they are commonly rendered 


in English, and are therefore differently constructed: as 
op Gly LS cl ae Col Ge ‘I am asking him for my 
book’ (properly, ‘I am wanting my book from him’); 
iS amy ms ee GE? i ‘he is asking me for the reason’ 
(properly, ‘he is asking the reason from me’); (jae tS 
+2 (al ‘fill water in the pot’ (‘pour water into the pot 
till it is full,’ and not ‘fill the pot with water’); eo 
ose! pT Cyne (yygT ‘tears filled (gathered to the full) in 
her eyes’ (not, as translators render it, ‘her eyes filled 


with tears’). 


345 Not a few verbs have different significations, so 
that in one they are transitive and govern the accusative, 
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while in another they are differently constructed; as Lot 3g 

uP 5 yess il» ‘he is scratching hishand;’ _» a yes ile ch 
his hand itches;? (\6 :<* oi 3 wi She called mej? 1G 35 
“he called out.’ 


Rem. It is particularly to be observed that intransitive verbs of 
motion, when compounded with the conjunctive participle of certain 
transitive verbs, as J ‘to take,’ loo ‘to give,’ US “to leave,’ 
acquire a transitive signification, and are constructed with the Accusa- 
tive: ¢.g. 3) wh oS yae8 cl “bring him to me;’ “tn wie syne 5 
LS use RS “he left (gave) this book at my house on his way ; Sil 
gle Byem ky 38 “leave the boy behind here.’ This is especially the 
case when the first member of the compound is the conjunctive parti- 
ciple of the verb iJ (ef. § 215 and Rem.). 


346. The Accusative (4 dst) has two forms in Urdi; 
namely, that of the Nominative, and that of the Dative. 
Respecting the employment of one or other of these forms 
the following gencral rules may be laid down: 


1) If the verb is one which requires a single object 
(Accusative) alone, the Accusative generally takes the 
nominative form, so long as there is no possibility of mis- 
taking the object for the subject: e.g. 


2 use} tale pe “the goat-is drinking water.’ 
ch iS GSnas isle “a snake is devouring a frog.’ 
ps Vole ine “hear my history.’ 
, 1 Ly, iD we cotille sylend “I entertained the hope of meeting 
: . you.” 
Le i lp oe ue 9 sel> ‘ the executioners that instant seized 
his hand.’ 
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Such is the usual form of the Accusative when the object 
_is inanimate, and the subject either animate or inanimate, 
and its invariable form when the object is the predicative 
noun of the verb, as in the so-called Nominal pes en 
e.g. OS slat! ‘to form the desire,’ Ls §, slizcl ‘to place 
confidence.’ 


2) If, however, the subject and object denote animate 
things, the object (Accusative) is generally (in the case of 
rational beings znvariably) distinguished by the addition 

to it of the postposition ,f, to obviate the possibility of 
mistake: as 
YS the § Re 5S: emt fag) “the wolf quickly tore the sheep to pieces.’ 
LORS s che oe ol iS ‘if you can kill the ox in sucha way.’ 
a jle lS 4S gp ‘Kalli is beating Buddhii’ 

3) If for any reason it is desired to bring the object 
conspicuously forward, the Accusative is generally put in 
the Dative form. This usually takes place when the 
object has been previously mentioned, and occurs again in 
connection with a demonstrative pronoun, or other defining 
word or phrase, or when some particular object is specified, 
or when two objects are contrasted. But much scope is 
allowed to individual judgment in this matter: eg. 


ee ale s os = cieb os xe ‘ after this the slaves took that dish 
: BE: SEK: Oe: a and platter near the cage.’ 
(owl) eu, wl BSc oies a> “when you come up to the snake, 
7) oR - 
usd \s LAS95 aos s I throw down the ornament near it.’ 


s Bess 9S Ws ea <)) aT uses ‘the fox, having dug a hole, had 
lo bo lee as concealed the mouth thereof,’ 


es Ne so Wale usar ‘our master will kill the tiger.’ 
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347. Cognate Accusative.—Intransitive as well as tran- 
sitive verbs may be constructed with an Accusative of a 
substantive derived from the same root, or from another 
root of corresponding signification (jb gris the abso- 
lute object). This Accusative can never take the Dative 
form, and it is generally used in connection with an attribu- 
tive or an adjective of quantity: e.g. 


oR 


csybe yle csty eo) ob ie ‘T gave (lit. beat) him a good beating.’ 
ia Jl oe 1 oseeon “conduct (yourself) after the manner of 
Boh. men’ (Jit. ‘walk a walking like men’s’). 
aye ou v5 LOG, ust? a> “we also have fought hundreds of fights.’ 
GO os 15 een: ays he prated so much boastful nonsense.’ 


to » ES ghey ae oo “he sat like a gentleman’ (Jit. ‘he sat the 


sitting of a gentleman’), 


348. Double Accusative.—Many verbs (chiefly causatives 
derived from transitive verbs) take two objective complements 
in the Accusative, generally either both of the person, or 
one of the person and the other of the thing. In such cases 
the personal object more commonly precedes the other, and 
is defined by the postposition .$, the second Accusative 
being put in the Nominative form: e.g. 


ie Glow ln of das. eh 5 ‘he was teaching his cliss Arith- 
: metic.” 
glug tt 26 “ed aA put this dress on him.’ 
Beard Wc may s dishes CS ave “he would have got my lord (hus- 
bis alae band) released from prison.’ 
UNS User vs 8 Syn S Nok ‘in what religion is it permitted to 
Ss \y et ede Gud make God’s servants eat a dog’s 


; ’ 
leavings. 


ee 
: ~e 


. 
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_ Rem. The Nom. form of the Accusative may, under certain circum- 


, : suc CR 2 ‘ x 
_ stances, stand first: as sie 3!) eo 5 I showed him that bag’ 


(ef. § 271); and eeelly both Accusatives may be defined by ase 


4 as Lia 4S st SI; ats o> J gle soe = a he gave his 


brother's portion to his (the brother’ s) daughter ;’ but such examples 


are of rare occurrence, and must not be taken as a rule: even in this 


instance it would be perfectly correct to say has \S te 3), In 


examples like the following, which are cited by Forbes’s followers to 


_ show that both objects may be defined by pS the case of the second noun 


is not a Accusative (2 Jy) but the es of purpose ( yt w)i. 
Lg pea 16 5 oy mes s pene ad Cs “I despatched the other to 


heed 
call him;’ me Sues oe a s Cs dlals cl ‘ they took the prince 


. ’ . 
out to stroll in the garden; und even in such cases the recurrence of 


ss is now generally avoided by the use of one of the postpositions Sey 


ee ‘ AA . . “ S ip) 
cbul , ete., with the genitive, in place of the dative: a3 S$ paws is ely 


ra 
one . 


349. Fuctitive Accusahve-—Verbs signifying to make, 
appoint, call, name, and the like, and those verbs which 
signify an act that takes place in the mind (_& teil 
verbs of the heart, as the native grammarians term them), 
such as UL ‘to find,’ tle ‘to think or deem,’ Lgs* ‘to 
think or imagine,’ and the like, take, besides the object 
(Accusative) itself, the Accusative of a substantive or 
adjective which constitutes a predicule of the olject, and 
serves to complete the notion of the verb. In such cases 
the object (or first Accusative) is frequently defined by the 
postposition ,f, and thus the concord between it and the 
predicative noun (the second Accusative), if it be an adjec- 
tive or participle, is disturbed, the predicative adjective 


remaining in the uninflected form of the singular, even 
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though the object (Acc.) with which it is connected be 
plural; the verb also (if the tense be one composed of the 
passive participle) being constructed impersonally (see 
§ 338): as | 


on . ‘ : ’ 
US aban, lS oe S sw is to make an evil the means of good. 


we) hy Ado La By “he has made it such a curiosity.’ 
Lu ey cee Cl a oan “J found him very meek.’ 
age wien pete aes oe “I perceive you (to be) sad. 
NS atlas s ust esl aS e ° 3) “it is proper that he call that person 


es the builder of the work.’ 


ae elle is Lone ns Soe “any one whom I heard of (as) a 
‘ doctor of religion.’ 
jab ele es eS s washes wl - “they deem this practice cleverness.” 
re: Ks keen s KE) 198 iw) “he can make this woman well.’ 
Sus 


ZA 8 4 
\8 S us ae P| “he made all the carts stationary.’ 


350. But both Accusatives may have the nominative 
form, in which case, if the second is an adjective or parti- 
ciple that inflects, it agrees in gender and number with 
the first (the object):’ as 


1 Tt is noteworthy that Forbes’s remarks on this point, although too briefly put, are 
perfectly sound; and yet succeeding grammarians, who generally follow his teaching 
without question, have in this instance thought proper to depart from it :—‘* When 
adjectives ending in @ are separated from their substantives, they not unfrequently’ 
become petrified as it were by being drawn towards a verb, and thus forming with it 
a sort of compound, lose their capability of change,” is the teaching of Professor 
Monier Williams (Hindustan? Grammar, p. 93).—‘ Adjectives are often combined 
with verbs; if the verb is neuter they agree with the nominative: but if active, they 
remain in the masculine singular,” is Mr. Dowson’s rule (Urdu Grammar, p. 141). 
Not only are these rules wrong as regards the conception of the adjective spoken of, 
and its relation to the verb and the object, but they serve clearly to show that both 
these grammarians have failed to perceive that it is the use of the particle rs with the 
object that disturbs the concord between this and the predicative adjective. 


" 
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3 ost gla Lat la (C4 ‘consider his harm your (own) harm." 
LS ds oo ee Lat “you have made your face black.’ 


pcs es S38 uf 3) § ‘stop the cart.’ 


Ks, un? Si Src Leas ss “he keeps no one’s difficulties un- 


removed,’ 
Lats oe5y) Wels el ss “he satisfies (makes complete) his 
: : i wants.’ 
sOLj ee ele ee ae Lo “do not accumulate (Jit. make collected, 
] a is : il or in one place) more than (is) 
; necessary of this world’s things.’ 


a a] REL CO Ss ey dk Byrn having erected (various kinds of small 


AA he 4 


Jos ia 5p yas eh ota and large, poled and pole-less) tents 
cs Pic C en's 
PS ost outside the city. 


Rem. a. It will be perceived from the above examples that it is the 
use of the Dative form of the Accusative that disturbs the concord 


between the object and the predicative adjective or participle. 


Similarly the concord between an adjective or participle and its substan- 


tive is always broken when the substantive is in the Dative form of the 


Accusative, but in no other case. Of the Drenen aus Soe ee both 
bein g originally Dative forms, the second (-=¢s*, —<¢=<", <1, etc.) 
would likewise appear to affect the concord similarly to the first (espe- 
cially if it be the object of a félé kalb): e.g. BGs xi, ==" “con- 
sider me (the princess) arrived.’ But we also find oS ss a make 


it (> the tea) strong,’ although the correctness of this seems questionable, 


Rem. b. Most of the so-called Nominal verbs come under the class 
noticed above, and hence the Accusative governed by them is commonly 


put in the Dative form, and the verb in the Past Tenses (if transitive) 


is constructed impersonally. 


351. In the passive of the verbs of the last class the 
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direct object becomes the subject, the indirect object 
remaining in the Dative form of the Accusative: eg. 


= Ls allie s Upe 5) “if the two be compared’ (Jit. ‘if compari- 
son be made in_reference to the two’). 
5 isles ‘it is right that he be called the builder 
syle of the work’ (Jit. “that builder of the 


= 


LS y$ at sky AS, 


2 


work be said in reference to him’). 
ex \ys Jel we Uj est Se that I be secured from punishment 


ole lS yh -. pending the time of appeal,’ 


vi. Tor ABLATIVE. 


. The Ablative postposition » designates: 


1) Departure from a place, or from beside a person; as 
ie =o idea ® starting from Dehli; JM ESS yylty os SNS 
ee: ule i, ‘the telegraph (clectrie) wire is working 
from Caleutta to Peshawar;? LS 2 angels Use ¥ ‘he de- 
crted from my presence;? 5,5 eile Ci , Nx wird IT 
‘your Honour (you) turned from us to them.” Hence it 
is used : 

a) With verbs (participles, verbal adjectives) that 
convey the idea of separation, departure, being free, removing, 
liberating, guarding, concealing, flight, caution, abstinence, 
avoidance, holding oneself aloof from a person or thing, 

Jrightenng away, encountering, self-defence, forbidding, 
hindering, depriving, and the like; and, in general, to 
express the doing of something towards or in respect to 
another ; as 


2 g 9 9 : 
LS.a lor on es ds “he separated (himself) from me.’ 


.o é (oF ‘ 
AKG) ph es no o> —s- when we came out from the city.’ 
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a , ~ . § 
oe aks as ILD US sare =! _»\ ‘he took the cup from my hand.’ 
Vo She ost els uml ne ‘when he finished (ceased from} 
this discourse.’ 
s De eee 
syle ~ os ae yg Col S ‘in order that he himself should be 
clear of fault.’ 


. oases ) base cet Vas re hes! be pleased to save me from this 


punishment.’ 
x ge é ist. 7 (sm ‘ ‘s 
Bg? ee Mac! ot yg) If 1s not right to keep a secret 


from friends.’ 
‘Oe ° 7% Re ol t¢ h «¢ : > : Phe) 
EY Ut ASTON hie (w\ ‘nothing remains hidden from him. 
Sees (yy 
Je Lee] ew Gye CS _ to veil the eyes from (connive at) 
their faults.’ 
12) : Co g 
LS wlgel a ae \y “I refrained from evil-speaking.’ 


os es es Uns e> “both of us fled from there.’ 


Ss i a lea o Ic Cees : if . 
oie US jody eae cwl it is right to abstain from this 


matter.’ 
ie © 2 Ga © Cane 
iS ei Lay 3 a Us=” et} ‘it is proper to hold oneself aloof 
> ,, 
from such a person.’ 
Ss F if ‘to be 3 guard against such 
yo ee ste o be on one’s guard ag 
things.’ 
te] ap ae rar ae ‘T fought with him well. 
° . 
a> esiued Uerls x I cass > “any one who prevents his desire 
4 - . 


> Yas ake pee from being fulfilled.’ 


ae oo | ae a on ‘I will treat you so well (will 
pursue such a course of conduct 
towards you).’ 


g . 
-<- ‘what concern have I witk shsre 


ag 
x 
A 
3 
(, 
K 
(, 
sy 
q 


and portion?’ 


18 
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s) with verbs which signify revealing, knowing, informing, 
asking, and the like; for in these verbs is implied the idea 
of the removal of a covering, real or figurative: as 


3 Up ple & au eo “ce ‘it is revealed by (is evident from) 
his words.’ 
’ Ss ele, oe) Ut? cw? J pe ert ‘acquaint us also with the circum- 
stance.’ 


ls ps) ws, Lise es ul “noone was cognizant of this matter.’ 


pt an a soy los i) 5 5 ‘nor had he any knowledge of the 
worship of God.’ 
aS.) 3S (ies ul yl “having become acquainted with 
these matters.’ 
aS a ee =) Ses “he said to (or told) me.’ 


\g>s. “i a 39, oes ob the king asked the wazir.’ 
Se 18 aS Vax ees ! we ee “T will explain (it) to your honour.’ 
se 
nl oS ee “ss os wt ‘T have something to say (represent) 


to you.’ 


Rem. The verbs lS and We are also connected with the dative, 


the latter commonly. 


c). With verbs signifying, giving up in despair, abandon- 
ing, neglecting, denying, the ability to dispense with a thing, 
disgust, satiety, and other such verbs as imply the notion 
of turning away: as 


g ou 
sp Ungle ae S55 “having despaired of life.’ 


pyre ID: ans Ore el having relinquished hope(washed his hands) 
of his life.’ 


xy 9 us 


79S 79 ee wig fh ¢.\ ‘abandon (the idea of shedding) his blood,” 
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> Boe Pra’ — es es ile; “why are you "mmindful of the 
; ; : wrong-doing of the world?’ 
oe up 9 
BOAES > ye os Ree ul uss ‘they will refuse to obey (will rebel 
against) this decree.’ 
\s Let ue pe teres L55 “L was able to dispense with worldly 
wealth.’ 
ls eo a et “being disgusted with it.’ 
a, wid eoned 2s ea\ce el are you so soon weary of me?’ 


us (2 8) = OES Lod “to be averse to worldly wealth.’ 


d) With verbs signifying zo surpass one: as 


2 Shogo ew S (lay “he surpassed all the merchants of 


LS ay that place.’ 


1.7) 
. . . ” 1 
Tem. But the Locative is sometimes uscd: ¢.9. orikew | <2) 9) GY 
“7 


a ‘ ° 
5 -\ ‘he even surpassed his father.’ 


e) With verbs signifying coming im contact, meeting 
and uniting, or connecting: as 


\s; BBS ss 2 yt! ‘\ ‘T tied it to my body.’ 
a \4 Lp acy ae oe ee the horse was tied to a peg.’ 
ie? ae Le 2 elves Sy “they are connected with the brain.’ 
SES Payee ‘having knocked against (come in 
contact with) a stone.’ 


TEG ae ek Ey hls ‘I came as far as this for the 


purpose of meeting him.’ 


BY Fs, 


“sp et, a et JS “I will see (meet) him to-morrow.’ 


ew ye s jh) ae 2) esol eit Lh 5 ‘Socrates married a shrew’ (lit. “a 


’ 
Ss esl long-tongued woman’). 
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2) The point of time at which an act or state has com- 
menced: ¢.g. 


en ols bas oe ‘ from ‘morn to eve.’ 


a 


> Be cee 9 al as alee ‘from childhood he has had this 


same taste.’ 


a 


aS tates cw Cy Ss LS rom “discontinue (it) from this date.’ 
Similarly, when an expired portion of time is spoken of, 


it is used to signify for such-and-such a time: as 


ae 


is ple tee et on cf “he has been absent for three days.’ 


va ze 


OG Cree eee om ae ti st I have felt « 
oh byw est we ce 2) tor some time pas ave felt an 


We 


inclination.’ 
3) The origin and source of a thing, and the reason why 
a thing is done: as 
” ¢ zine : 
NERS cate cowed LS >  s.a~0 3y he was perplexed by my action’ 
(‘his perplexity proceeding from, 


or being caused by, it’). 


. g vy “, ¢ A 

5c ea Cd ew ed ae he became much ashamed in conse- 
act * r \ 
Re sats 
> eo quence of what he said. 
4 Nie tee & A eet : 

oa § ° MN 3 48 y ¢ 

Ustcticety als eis esl Man s life lasts through eating and 


drinking.’ 
; - One f : A 
ee Ct eS e dy he is pleased with us.” 


> let rd gm ce Sla “the harm which springs from 
disorder.’ 


Ss G Pe Re cu! Ove “hence it is perceived.” 


co 


ue a aif wnS caw | ‘they begin to bear ill-will towards 
them.’ 


o 
Syd Eilts 2 GF. \, “havingrecreated himself with music.” 


* 
4 


oe 


yw G is 

- ee Stee ate : : j 
eS \ard sles usyl> —G\ ‘this alone is our real motive in 

i 7 “7 — co 
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aes A 
al eres isl £ ile; ‘disturbed by the vicissitudes of 
fortune.’ . 


> Vy aut tg 3 WI! ‘he is weeping through fear of you.’ 


ae 
Se = issuing them, 


4) The relation between the act and the crstrument with 
which, or the means by which, it is performed: as— 


eae v. \ ag 5 5 ’ 
Pod Celt ee CSE el Cw nor would it open withany other key. 


ES 2) ES ee cos Gs) § ‘that by their means he might make 
pee ee) I) agricultural implements.’ 

see iol s ots ‘fill the pot with water’ ig 

: af ah Ut S52 ¥ implies ‘ pour 

water into the pot till it becomes 


full’). 


When the noun in the Ablative denotes a person, and 
the verb is neuter or causative, the instrument passes into 
the agent: as 

7 g ONS eae? 7 sre 
is Vg> yynct cs 2s I have committed a fault’ (a fault 
has proceeded from me’), 
2 D 
- as 42 an +=" s cot, “at night-time I was unable to make 
& any arrangement. 
s 43 eo) -~ wells ile I am having my boy taught Arabie 


oy Glo aye by the Maulavi.’ 
Rem. In Hindi -« in connection with passive verbs also designates 
the agent of an act; as LVL. os ely wy “Ravan was kilied by 


Rim: but this construction is not common in Urdi. 
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5) It is used with verbs signifying ¢o barter or exchange, 
‘o indicate that with which exchange is made: as _ 3! 
cle uke lS Eales Ute ‘T exchanged my goods 
for articles pertaining to that country’ (Jit. ‘with my 
goods I exchanged articles pertaining to that country ’). 


6) The mode or manner of an action: as 


sola; he ea) eine “be pleased to observe (them) with attention 
(attentively).’ 
i uy Us) Se “he conducts himself with humility.’ 


5 igo ao a bh sl ‘it is produced in great abundance.’ 


7) The quality of a person or thing, in which case it is 
generally connected with an adjective: as 
G- 
Keer wy “naked of body (naked-bodied).’ 
: ew yd ct os zile “with sound legs’ (‘sound as regards 
the legs’). 
haat gd eo od ws sharp (experienced) in business 
transactions.’ 
em. The Locative also may be used to indicate a quality: as no 
sh ue “big in body (big-bodied) ;? We use oe “nimble in 


. ° ’ 
motion, quick of movement. 


8) The distance from, or proximity to, a person, place, or 
thing, and priority in point of time, after words denoting 
distance or priority: as 


a cd i 


ce p99 Et cw he “it is far from this place.’ 
: ee A 
Lg yn LS) ES Mo ew bes “there was a tiger not far from there.’ 


pe Det cw lic ‘itis far from (diametrically opposed 


to) reason.’ 


a 
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gn 


eS . j ss 4 
Ul 2 Sle ow ye 2s Hose! “to pass beyond the stage (bounds) 
of moderation.’ 
. A Gr : 
one oe? ees before, or previous to, beginning.’ 


Find 17) 
<1 or ea ee (<ile}) ul “previous to this time.’ 


Similarly L051 2 Gs jl4y9 ‘he went in through the door;? 
IG ab es csjlayo She came out through the door.’ 


9) The diference between two persons or things that 
are compared with each other: as 


- 
od 


wa as Ve « aos £ é a Aaah “there is a great difference between 
z saying and doing.’ 
= Te het hae at =< (ww) ‘ what resemblance is there between 
‘ this and that?’ (‘none whatever; 
they are quite different.’) 
Hence the use of the Ablative in forming comparatives 
and superlatives. 


Rem. The Locative may also be used to express the difference between 


' two persons or things: ¢g. e Gi \ey un oS 3) us mil and 


if 7 


similarly, it may be used to fo1m comparatives and superlatives. 


10) The relation which suksists between the part and 
the whole, the species and the genus, the family or race and 
u member thereof: as 


2 y 
Po? ee aw Be uses “you are not of our body? 
5 = 


Eg aa Sas Pak . c 
ae weg Uses” 42 this person is an Englishman (one 
” nid 


of the English people).’ 


Tem, The compound postposition < , ys is also commonly employed 
coe g oF 
tc express the same relation: as Sd) ene olks el ue 


ut < Ut lle ‘his mother came of the stock of the doctors of 


the religion of Zoroaster.’ Similarly, with the Locative postposition 


t 
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to 


alone: \g (ery) ust os! ves ud eS ee ‘a sage of the 


fumily of Likman was present.’ 


11) The definition or explanation of a general or uni- 
versal by a special or particular: as 


ig eee Uke - 2 
S-¥ Ceres SE gS | God has given him ease in every 
aoe du uso way, —eé.g. wealth, moncy, ete. 
~— 


Ds) et Fes ea a js pees “in respect of what thing do they pride 


a 

2 sald Ly ows cle b ens themselves, — strength, courage, 
bravery ? 

g a3 

Rem. The Locative is often similarly used: e.g. pete 

Ue L uses) ‘in respect of what thing are you wanting— 


power, money ?’ 


12) Companionship or connection, being equivalent to the 
postposition .l. with a genitive: as 


WS 


een al MS cet ples ey ‘I ate bread with curry.’ 


pel oops ae si ai “you are come with much baggage.’ 


aw by sles “(that) is connected with (concerns) my 

destiny.’ 
Rem. a. ew is sometimes used in the sense of 49 or Oi: as Ss 2 wh 
aw AS Se from (upon, after) the passing of this year (when this 


year has passed),’ 


Item. b, The Ablative postposition, like that of the Dative, is 
frequently not expressed, especially in idiomatic phrases: e.g. cr vl 
4 ° 6. Vie san ae Gs 
‘in this way,’ ce www in every way, 568 from house to house,’ 
ila Kyygile ‘from hand to hand,’ Les ygilS 3 Lo 9ST 5 ‘neither 
seen with the eyes, nor heard with the ears;’ and similarly after many 


nouns which are used as adverbial postpositions (¢/. § 236 et seq ). 


a 


— ss 
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* 


353. The postposition -. is often combined with the 

_ Locative postpositions _,.», », which then have the force 
of substantives: as 

4 WG py = ete “he came out from the inside of the 

house (he came out of the house).’ 


\ Fie) ae te 2 ‘he called out from inside the house.’ 
“We wlio ws is ok from the midst of (from among, of ) 


> SMe ze tl caylee all hnman qualities, generosity is 
the noblest and the best’ (cf. 
§ 350, 10, Lem.). 
te) Faw cosh S ay ‘he fell from (fell off) the top of the 
house.’ 
Similarly 2» .») ‘from the outside,’ ‘from without;’ 
ex eot:vls ‘from the front,’ ‘from before.’ 


vil. Tne Locative. 


354. The Locative postpositions are ,j..« and», which 
denote, as a rule, essentially distinct relations and ideas, 
and are therefore better noticed separately. 


355. _y~ shows, in general, that one thing is actually in 
the midst of another, entirely miranda by it. Hence— 


1) It indicates rest in a place or during a time, and motion 
into a place: aS ja , ‘in ee house;’ jae Sle isl ‘in this 
same year;’ LS ie a », ‘he went into the city;’ cs, 
eb ot Ut!) Ue SE “they (the bees) return to the 
hive.’ This signification is then transferred to the rela- 
tion subsisting between any two things, the one of which 
is regarded as the place in which the other is, or happens, 
or into which it goes or is put: as 
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us" Piven ie: Vo ‘in the season of youth.” 
By = 
ue al “in the mean time.’ 


ust osyed ‘in a little while.” 


os wile ce, ste ‘in an easterly direction.’ 


7 o, 


eenus® 0) is _ S ee paw — what gentleness there is in their 


disposition ! !? 


~ A Li a 5 
ut Ue Ung 33 “he came to (recovered) his senses. 


gle oe 8 sy Sal‘ mix it in water’ (or, according to 


WG 


= 


our idiom, ‘with water’). 


b 3 ddl Ure Spee lass that they will not become polluted 

us yay y P 
(by being mixed up) in filth,’ ete. 

Lid ahs ra) ces) 2s) nek Sie you lavished treasure in the path of 
(for the sake of) God.’ 
og ae 4 - 
cle ob we Ust Ses use “they become entangled in (fall into) 
oe deceit,’ ete. 
sac, 2G c 

(or 8+ n2-0) a get na es ! “they are occupied in (discharging) 

Ree their duties.’ 

ja use SS | és! GT anu! § ‘that they labour earnestly in (behalf 


— ut of) the good repute of their master.’ 


Rem. It is sometimes idiomatically omitted : \yo ge x “he got 
into (a state of) anger (became angry) ;’ es beens 5s “he got into 


gS 
a rage;’ Oe uw) “in that year ;’ od a ‘in these days.’ 


2) It is often used in the sense of the synonymous 
Cc ° ° e 
words a and Vie, signifying among, between, and 
hence occurs 1n connection with verbs signifying to unite, 
reconcile, separate, discriminate, and the like: e.g. 


‘eo 


re a a) ut" ml a the princess was not among them.’ 


a 


S 
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: \ ‘ a 4 i Gabe . : 
ety Te ste Cyan cay Js~ dissensions will surely spring up 

among them.’ 

= - t~ g£ 
Us* UEe as) vie! 3 ol “he made peace between men and 
Ca ? 
se 'yS aoe the Jinn.’ 
c te ‘i 
of jled cee See el < “discriminate between truth and 
falsehood.’ 
2 x, fy q . ° 

us? Ls ust <=" as) ue" wv) “what difference is there between 

f him and me?’ 
3) It indicates the subject or thought of conversation, 

that zx which these move: as 
i Lo use tl = \ ss “he writes about (or respecting) 
7 himself.’ 
17] & ioe pene 
DS Sree pad cowie Cwl “(you) should consult (some one) 
etedl> about (or in) this case.’ 


S83 ust til: us ul! *(1) thought much about this.’ 


Hence it is used in stating the subject of a book or 


chapter: as 


ue 5 ygducs ES) ey Vga “On the consultation of (held by) the animals,’ 


on oh Sys 83 ‘On Morality.’ 
4) It is used (like the Ablative), in connection with an 


adjective, to indicate the quality of a person or thing: as 


\ey ur ae “big in body.’ 


Ke ue S$ Fro ‘quick or fleet in (of) action.’ 

5) It is employed in the comparison of an object with 
several others, governing the thing with which comparison 
is made: as 
Vey ue rege aw iS “he is the biggest of all the bees (is big com- 

ap pared with all the other bees)’ 
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i plas! 2) us ce Shs Cpe ‘it is the greatest luminary of all 


the seven planets.’ 


6) It is used absolutely with an adjective or substantive 
(in the manner of the Ablative Absolute of the Latin), te 
express a state or circumstance: as 


Zs : . : 5 
Pe a Ls as if I entered Paradise alive’ (dit. 
int 


Ls COE 
a ore he a Use 


Pad 


‘ . . Oe 
being in a living state’). 


In such cases the postposition , ,.~ and the participle —,» 
are generally understood. 


7) It indicates the price or cost of a thing: as 


os!) Use ens See “how much did this book cost?’ (ef. § 326, 334). 


8) It is used to define or explain a general or universal 
by a special or particular: as 
yet 4) es one we US rs “in respect of what are you lacking 
eas) L —power or wealth, ete. ?’ (ef. 352, 
11, and Lem.) 
9) It denotes the relation subsisting between the part 
and the whole, the species and the genus, etc.: as 


lle cS od eek ES\ “a sage of the house of L3kman was 
\gi (yy) ue present’ (f. § 349, 10, and Rem.). 


10) It is commonly used (instead of the Ablative, 
§ 352, e) to indicate that one thing is close by, or in contact 
with another, and hence it is construed with verbs signify- 
ing to adhere, attach or connect: as 


<Z mG Ce aA et as : 
At) GSP 2 ESD Cyne ys the pieces of diamond stuck to the 
at flesh.’ 


ro) [) Ge aw ke ue clea‘ they will attach the sign of the 
e as mescaline to the verb.’ 
a we 


ps wl Urs cy s Jae > ‘fasten the bucket to the string,’ 


a 


a 
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Rem. The postpositions us and , are sometimes interchanged : 


Fag: S28 Sls ‘ the book is at home’ (where eS = ue 3 


ue ee ins * raiment on (his) body’ (where Coa =). Suu 
us is sometimes used in place of -.: and a as px era wk = 
‘tie (it) to the tree ;’ us? ee ps Ee. how much did the book 
cost?’ But in such cases the postposition for which _ y+» (or ») stands 
may always take its place; nor is it at all necessary that a verb of 
motion should precede the noun governed by (ya (or 7) We may 
say Is sé, meaning LE ee & ‘he went to his house ;’ but 4$ is 


not used for, and therefore could not take the place of 2 or (ys, in 


ta ‘ . ‘ 
such sentences as, Loy sila eS w= when he came to the 
gate of the city ; Ley ue et Es) ones" “he took me into 


(inside) a house.’ 
556. 3 (= 4), over, above, upon, is used— 


elm its ena local sense, to denote higher cleva- 
tion: as 
ust Fe uae y Le o> “the bird was sitting on a tree.’ 


os 
{ s a 9 ¢ 
Ee gt aoe usjse 39 he was mounted on a horse.’ 
Wak toe 44 = 


Boy yee! lad ‘God is in h above).’ 
ey | lnc God is in heaven (above). 


uses 8 py Es! ots ad cies “T saw a picture on the wall.’ 


ze 


The same sense is further exemplified in: 


o 


en Weg Rey gS se! rae) |) ys “he was standing by the side of the 
tank’ (becausea person standing by 


a tank rises adore the level of it). 
\ ang eis ee ‘TI was seated at the door.’ 
3 Sel us “at (the distance of).a kos or so.’ 
a> San jl S\ SA “if their condition be reflected on.’ 


i 7 . 
Lg, i » eilocel “to keep the eye on moderation.’ 
¥ eS, 
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2 li, 5S so 3 dys ih aS oust he attends to his affairs himself” 
Ls z ies co to stake life upon something (play 
“for life).? 
es mynd Sle usylas have pity on our state.’ 
Ss Bee Seale he did not act upon it.’ 
ool pees se ’ ws* a ex ‘wonderful and strange events befell 
ORS me (passed over me).’ 


- t) elas PAC slob wl having become acquainted with my 
folly.’ 


ee us % “at the appointed time.’ 


2) To indicate an act or feeling directed against an 
object, or towards it, with a view to getting possession 
of it: as 

LS das Fi fee “they attacked the enemy (made an 
attack upon him).’ 
eS REAS os ‘(they) rushed upon him.’ 
is ety as" ‘ “he is angry with me.’ 
CEES eee n a “the cause of displeasure with you.’ 
L\¥,9 "45 2 a “he urged the horse against him.’ 
Logle Uys (ai 2 SUS S| ‘they will desire to lay hands on his 
; : earnings.’ 
bow. ree Se 33 jy vee Ul ‘to be infatuated with this life of a 
b ty few days.’ 
Wa Gable» ae “he became enamoured of her.’ 


3) To indicate a debt that is due, and a dudy that is 
incumbent wpon one: as 


- 


is Ay? 7) 0" ‘I amin debt (a debt is upon me).’ 


eee 
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‘ e . 4 . ° e 
i we on “it is incumbent on them.’ 
4 g ? 
aly: BA Nas 6S jam US “what God has made obligatory on , 
Lg them.’ 
4) To denote the distinction or superiority that one thing 
enjoys over another: as 
es pole 7 wreclie tare “Nature precedes (is above) Art.’ 
ne Joa S S95 es Lo ee} ‘they prefer the life of this world 
to the life to come.’ 


5) To indicate the position in which (the ground on 


which) a person or thing stands in respect of origin, custom, 
education, business, etc.: ¢.9. 
. { 74 Las ao ear 5 
aU eS UP aye) =)! (-s! men conform to the ways of their 
> ty kings.’ 


1% ‘ 1: 4 * \ % ¢ 4 5 A 9 
Dy Cred os Js! eat! By au! ‘man does not abide by his promise. 


Py eMac hive \S cclwe “government is based (turns) upon 
” Cs ~- 
justice.’ 


ig uw C ae a s é : . nts . 5 
i? ew le! lee CS» every individual thing reverts to 
its original.’ 


wll eS Slosel Uadlacr ee ‘ when desire exists in (shall conform 
’ PP, to) a state of moderation.’ 


6) To denote tne cause of or reason for an action: as 
ue g 
7 ue el “on account of (through) that same 
covetousness (of mine).’ 
; wit uml ose “because of this saying of mine.’ 


pes 9S “for what offence did you beat these 


Wyle § on WA 
poor creatures ?” 
m) ends AS )' 3 Je use 55 ‘she used to be perplexed (to account) 
Jy = eee s 
5 for my fulfilling my promise.’ 


Eee) one 
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73 To show the rule or standard according to whirh 
something is done: as 


“2 9 ¢ 
roe Kewles ‘after a proper manner.’ 


PU 


7 Oyen ety according to his wonted custom.’ 


, sel) 8) ce according to the rules of philosophy.’ 


8) It is sometimes used as equivalent to the Persian 
phrases Wie, by, ys ly, =7n spite of, notwithstanding: as 


ne ble sl “notwithstanding so much wisdom.’ 


pb sley uml Sl ‘in spite of this carefulness of his.’ 


Rem. a. The postposition ile ‘along with’ is also employed, ,in 
this sense, and when so used always precedes the pronoun it governs 
¢ SAG A Pal Cs ee © Es ‘ 5 
in the genitive: eg. »> ii al Bag> wl Ss S Ss ile ‘notwithe 
standing this (fact) that he himself be small and powerless.’ 


Rem. 6. p> like the pes eons of the other cases, is often tion 
et omitted: e.g. 3, cel’ at this same time;’ p= ASS 

oe Ke aie “I have fallen under its (evil) eye Gt, the snake, ve 
marked me out for its victim) ;’ K¢ aed yet Spare % “he began sctting 
upon me’ (Jit. ‘falling on my head’), In every instance however of 
a postposition being understood, the noun governed by it (if capable 


of inflection) takes the inflected form. 


Rem. c. ES3 or ES\5 to, up to, as far as, is erroneously included 
by some grammarians among the postpositions of the Locative. It 
designates, properly, the limit attained by a thing, or an action, whether 
that limit be includ d or not; as GS} 3hKS ea Byicore) “from Peshawar 
to Kalkatta (Calcutta) ;? Seas OCs Syne “come as far as my shop;* 
eS oe “to such an extent, to this degree.’ If it be desired to 
indicate that both limits are actually included, the past conjunctive 
participle J signifying taking, including, is put after the noun in the 
Ablative; as GS cb SEES SNS “from the branches to the leaves 


Pa 


= 
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. i C} . . . 4 s 
inclusive. Zuk is sometimes used in the sense of s and LJ —S: as 


fee. Z A <l Pied 2 eee . A 
= > JS) - SF Ugite td S OS ele ely way! 
—— < GS a! es = M2358 Ul jluler Sees and your 
contending (/i¢. in that you contended) for long days to acquire lands 
and gardens, (your) violently usurping the rights of (other) people, 


(your) forgeries, (your) frauds—all were unto (for) this day,’ 


¥ vil. Tur Vocative. 


857. The Vocative case indicates the object addressed: 
it therefore stands in no connection with other words ina 
sentence. Its position is usually at the beginning of the 
ser fence. 


Rem. According to the view of native grammarians however, what 


"we call the Vocative is really the indirect object of a suppressed verb: 


a a ST us is regarded by them as equivalent to et wy? We 
é = be 
Ss I call the man. 


358. The Vocative is often introduced by an interjce- 
tion: as evy0 sl ‘O friend!’ <3 ,\‘O boy!’ but if no 
particular stress is laid on the address, the interjection 
may be omitted: eg. S$) ‘boy!’ ,.>le ‘gentlemen!’ 4h 
‘O friends !? 

359. An adjective (genitive, possessive pronoun) quili 
fying a noun in the Vocative is also put in the Vocative: 

@, ; . c g ot moet 
as a) os. sil ‘O my darling? (612 Slat .«\ “O servant 
of God!’ 

360. Some nouns occur chiefly in the Vocative case: 
as Cw ‘brother!’ Lig and \y) ‘sister!’ Lsile ‘O mother!’ 
Lb ‘futher!’ jl» ‘O friend or master!’ The last of these 

° tis fe ¢ 
occurs in other cases also: eg. ei oye ee ues “both 
husband and wife were (there),’ 

19 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ADJECTIVES. 


I. THE ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE. 


361. The ordinary rules for the construction of the 
Adjective have been laid down in the preceding para- 
graphs (274, 280—282, 291, 292, 294, 349, 350, 359). 
The following are of a more special character. _ 


362. Two adjectives that are attributives to one sub- 
stantive are commonly connected by asyndeton, after the 
manner of substantives and verbs: e.g. us tas Bia ae 
‘ragged old garments; 22 5S Gt athe ‘from small 
(and) big boys.’ 


363. An adjective (generally masculine) may. be used. 
without a substantive to denote things or persons: e.g. 


e . ‘ : 5 
ex oS Wy ag cile; from the geod and evil of the time.’ 
ce UN Sth es ORG F 
ek aS — Cypealic in the opinion of the wise ’ , 


Ed z SG ales Bey ac 
ce Wp le a \S oy eas Use the condition of certain sick persons 
is such.’ 
: 


? 
° . * ‘6 eo 8 6 
uns ee) id Os) cm small and great made rejoicings,’ 


Ws dg 


364. a. The adjective ,» ‘full,’ approximates closely to 
the character of a postposition. It governs a noun in the 
Formative, and cither precedes or follows it, more 
vommonly the latter: eg. 
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ae ah 2G. 4. Ricans w 
162 paddo (or jydre pc: = yin G, or ysis] d=) “to the utmost (full 


extent) of one’s power, as far as possible,’ 
re (= “~~ \) ‘in (for) a whole life-time,’ 
oe Sew “a bellyful.’ 


6. Its signification, when it comes after the substantive, ' 
is sometimes that of as far or much as, or sufficient for 
(=the Persian ,!,, see § 91, 3, Rem.): eg. 

7 vss “about, or as far as a kos’ (whereas 
ws 52 would always imply ‘a 
full kos’), 
P A ras 
pp 553 sis ue uw) epee § * that there be not as much as a kauri 
: (not a particle) of falsehood in it.’ 


c . 
is 2 cay “cloth sufficient for a cap.’ 


865. a. The adjective ls ‘like’ is placed after nouns 
(substantives, adjectives, pronouns) to denote similitude, 
and inflects like the genitive case-sign to agree in gender 
and number with the object compared: as 

C 


1 ‘ . . ‘ . , 
Oye Wee alion-like man’ (aman boldasalion ). 


SA use 2 “a fairy-like girl.’ 
3 ig t! “4 ve ‘ ° ‘ 
Se ese pe us cas us += some black-like (or blackish) object 
7 © wo = Peete 
Rem. An attributive adjective or a demonstrative pronoun may 
precede the substantive, the pronoun (sce next para.) being put in the 
Formative: eg. 
Ls gita Lowe ‘like a raging elephant ;’ 
OG 3 A 
Les SVtgue uw ‘like that merchant.’ 
s. When it followsa pronoun, it governs it in the Forma- 
tive (cf. § 876): eg. 


eye c~ Zs Z ¥ 
Abs cee ee gx<* a wise man like thee.’ 
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Ls 535; s sore ow ws" S ‘that you restored to life a dead mar 
; like me.’ 


22 eo s Mu 
oars 5 eet ES Od 9 ped ‘three darweshes afflicted like thee. 


e. The Genitive, inasmuch as it possesses the character 
of (and is by origin) an Adjective, may also be followed 
by L.:, forming with it a kind of compound adjective: eg. 

90 us a i) “a form like a tiger’s’ (‘a tiger-like 
ve form ’). 
PLB ews da Se \KS\ ‘its case is similar to that of bodily 
exercise.’ 
Ferns Uns g ae “feet like goats’.’ 


ut SAD jars Me “understanding and judgmentlike ours.’ 


d. The compound with lL. may also be employed ad- 
verbially and substantively: as 


a ond & Esl gl —» ‘all men are not alike.’ 
ig is) i oye use 3 “you also were lying like a corpse.’ 
LT ee lo ales (ase ea “something like a light (a light: like) 
appeared at a distance.’ 


eos \s + wen 3 as ') \W\ ‘his colour and complexion became 


oso aks as TENG oy US, fe somcthing quite different, and shed 


something like the slough of a 

snake’ (Jit. ‘a snake-slough-like’). 

Rem. In ylace of ls, the indeclinable eve les occurs 
occasionally in the older literature: e.g. =e dy ey , ee webs 

We may here point out that instead of ——.¢ so ples es ake reading of 

Forbes’s Bag 7 bahar (ed. 1856, page 68) is ase js ost , which is 

absolutely meaningless. At page 203 also of the same edition we find 


nfo ls \ ae, which is very extraordinar ; for it is evident that the 
of rn y Mf 
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speaker means to say “afflicted like me,’ and therefore the reading 
should be Ls Ms es . Some grammarians, strange to say, reccive 
Forbes’ Fein as correct, and translate it “distress like mine.’ We 
need hardly point out that Ls can never meun “ distress,” and that 
if the speaker had meant to inply “distress like mine,” he would have 


said $0 bola. 


366. The adverbial affix \.., which is added to adjectives 
alone (most commonly to adjectives of quantity), and indi- 
cates a great or small degree of a quality, etc., is generally 
confounded with the adjective of similitude, although the 
two words are quite distinct both as to origin and significa- 
tion (§§ 48, 49, and 50, Rem.). As both are similarly 
constructed, it may sometimes happen that the context 
alone must be looked to, to determine whether sdmilitude 
or degree is implied; but this can only occur when the 
adjective to which \. is joined is one of quality: e.g. \s VS 
may signify black-like, or blackish, or very black, though 
the last is the more common signification. When however 
it is connected with an adjective of quantity, \s is almost 
invariably the adverb of degree: e.g. cates ae great 
many horses;’ popes usa ‘for a trifling fault ;’ use Be 
col, ‘a ¢rivial matter.’ 

367. a. The rules for the formation of comparatives and 
superlatives, and the various methods of intensifying an 
adjective, have been laid down in §§ 47 and 48. 


s. Persian and Arabic comparatives and superlatives 


are of common occurrence: CJ ee ‘the better (or 
best) course ;? =» 93 diol ‘with the least attention.’ 
The Arabic superlative, whether constructed with a 
masculine or feminine noun in Urdu, always takes the 


masculine form. 
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II. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


368. The following rules relate to the Cardinal numbers 
alone; there being nothing special in the construction of 
the Ordinals beyond what has been already noticed (§ 59 
ct scq.). 


369. The cardinal numbers usually preeede the noun 
with which they are connected, and this may be put in 
the singular or the plural, according to the following rules: 


1) If the noun denote money, measure or quantity, time, 
distance, direction, manner, or if it be one which is used as 
a collective numeral (like the "nglish brace, pair. head, 

a % ¢ eb) Coy EYSPAC: Ene fie 9) 
etc.), as Veer @ pair,’ Gwly “a rein, ej a chain,’ lbs 
€ ry e ° ° ° 
e string or file,’ it is commonly put in the szngular ; but 


the verb forming its predicate is generally plural: ¢.g. 
ie ysl Dy $)! ‘one thousand ashraft (gold-mohurs) ' 
see aS ks A y\= ‘a bag of four thousand rupees.’ 
yl’ ie Used “a piece (of cloth) of twenty yards.’ 
Ce nee ty: hy (wo a field of ten bighas,’ 
we = usts > ao “after two or three gharis.” 
OEP yd Cet 90 ‘in the course of two or three days.” 
ure ak we “in three weeks.’ 
GN ate? ye “for the space of three months.’ 
CSS yy gale ‘up to (the age of) sixty years,’ 
a tb .y5 “from three sides.’ 
ew UW Jl= 52 “trom two directions.” 
ane es? ot) : by two means.’ 


7 é > e 
ue erat yk of four kinds,” 
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2 a , v 
aed) TS Ce Sey “fifteon hundred chain of elephants’ (compare 


the English “fiftcen hundred head of eattle’’). 


17) 


BS shay A hs i , “nine hundred string (file) of burden-bearing 


es use | camels,’ 
Ss 


“ ‘ . . ‘TT = 
2) 2 GH! wl) (wo “ten rein (#6. ton) “Irak horses.’ 


Rem. The plural also is occasionally used when the noun denotes 


’ and in this case, when 


money: as ok, 3 4S Lmadle “ forty ashrafis ; 
the noun is pep in the singular, the verb also is sometimes singular, 
Ae B28) eo iG 3) ‘there were (/ié. was) two hundred and fifty 


ashrafi.’ 


2) In all other cases the plural is more commonly 
employed, though the noun may be put in the singular: 
the predicate however is usually put in the plural: as 


ad ed ¢ 3 
s"$ SY “a lakh of horses. 
Cs Sy 
Coe : 5 6 
S| there are two things (lé. thing) 
. ’ 
in man. 
ye CSN wo CS) ‘with one hundred and one men.’ 
5 ) vr) a "4 * M 
es oye ed i ar ¢ 


ony > 20 ‘two or three (a few) words.’ 


eens ay y\= ‘four or five trays.’ 


ue Pee wee l= “quest of four things.’ 
; und ue «o ‘he wrote two lines.’ 


one od See A le he Ne 49 ‘two drops of tears fell.’ 
os (or ers is Sends “there are thirty-nine bullets.’ 
370. The higher cardinal numbers, when used as 


collective substantives, are put in the Formative plural, and 
the noun denoting the things thus vaguely enumerated 
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follows in the plural or the singular, according to the 
preceding rules: ¢.g9. 
oll oe ‘hundredsof fights’ (properly, ‘fights 
in hundreds’). 
gil» (yyy\j> ‘thousands of clephants.’ 


as us SY ‘ curiosities i the value) of lakhs 
of rupecs. 


£2\ (,95T) yd “lakhs (of men) will die in con- 


sequence of his tyranny.’ 


371. Similarly when the cardinal numbers (gencrally) 
are connected with some definite or specific object, they 
are used as collective substantives, and put in the Formative 
plural, to indicate that all or the whole of the objects 
enumerated are ieluded; while the noun denoting these 
objects may be put in the singular (ef § 369, 2): e 

8) Uged l= “the whole of the forty monkeys’ 
(before mentioned). 


a) (288 or) Crna al “by all of the four mendicants.’ 


ue ices oly or) eet uese “between both of the two kings.’ 
ue Ont ese US ‘into both my (two) eyes.’ 
oe aes ees chee uP yd “both of the two states are (states) 
a of evil.’ 
ure CSS pile “of all the seven planets.’ 
re) peal) “the whole of theeight watches’ (into 
which a day of twenty-four hours 
is divided, and hence) ‘the whole 
twenty-four hours.’ 
a ay Us > “from all the four quarters’ (the 
: cardinal points), ‘from all sides.’ 
js Le Lot, oss’ “the prayers of all the five (ap- 
pointed) times.’ 


a a 
sea ai 
* 


7a Ry". - 


a eee a eh Pe SR NTT 
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Item. These numeral forms appear to perplex the grammarians in no 
small degree. Thus we are told by one of our most recent instructors 
that “in the oblique cases plural, when the numerals are specific, the 
numeral or the noun, or both the numeral and the ary are put in 
the oblique form: (¢.9.) a Os} se Opeadl> (or) co Cys} ine cle : 

= “through the forty doors.’ But when the sense is not specific, the 
noun is put in the nominative plural: (e.g.) ut a2 2 Ss w? ol 
means “for the space of three days;’ but ue py AS we Oe 

e 

OF Cs cacy ye Ut means “for the space of the three days.’”’ 
These rules, we may observe, are essentially wrong, and betray a total 
misconception of the nature of the numeral in the cases compared. In 
the expressions ow Ae Udi and as je ES Ww? wet (the 
signification of which differs in no respect from that of Ehiere Um~ndl> 
es and ee BS UP? ud), the numeral is es as an adjective ; 
whereas in the expressions (Oejley hey or) S$} i upenl>, etc., 
the numeral is used as a collective substantive, signifying ‘including the 
whole total of forty,’ or ‘in their whole total of forty,’ ete. : thus 
es (csjhayo or) Se Usd means ‘ pence forty,’ °F “ the forty 
doors,’ according to the context ; but 2 (Ogiteye or) sila peed le 
signifies ‘through the doors in their whole total of forty,’ or ‘through 


all the forty doors.’ 
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CUAPTER IX. 
PRONOUNS. 


I. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


372. The personal pronouns are not usually expressed 
when they are the subjects of personal verbs, and are even 
often understood in other instances. But they must be 
expressed where perspicuity, contrast, or emphasis is 
required. They generally precede the verb; but they 
sometimes follow (commonly in the Imperative), espe- 
cially in poetry: e.g. 
ple Sod Sigce ae | “how shall I leave it and go?’ 


a 4 ad 


ors Ure -should J do (it) ?’ 


- < ea : . . 
us ok is? is upracile ‘L used to call to mind the saying of the wise.’ 


? - 
Seu? wrt ws* ‘rare fools are they.’ 


373. Two or more pronouns forming the subjects of 
one predicate are arranged in the order of the persons 
(§ 290). The same order is commonly (though not in- 
variably) observed when the pronouns are in an inflected 
case: ¢.9. 

‘ les ? . “ak . 

S92 ds ss se S that that same may be a sign 

between me and thee.’ 

I es “ : 
isles woke use “the causing (of people) to laugh at 
me and you.’ 
ee PN iat Ras ‘ A 
But SS os ~¢s*_)9] on | what difference is there between 
- cv 


eS Gy him and me?? 


j 
4 , 


ed Re Be te 


‘ 


¥ 


"ha 


ae 
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374. The Genitives of the pronouns are properly 
possessive adjectives in the Nominative (§ 154), and are 
inflected accordingly. They are however frequently used 
as objective genitives: as 


pe ul WS esd “in quest of you.’ 
UU ANG SA in quest of him or it.’ 


e 


BS cztl> ee Lis \. ‘they consider the sight of me un- 
lucky.’ 
a> ib § aXe 5ylsa “he groped with his hands to catch 
(for the catching of) us.’ 


375. a. The place of the Accusative of the personal pro- 
nouns (including the Demonstrative, when it is used for the 
pronoun of the ¢/rd person) is supplied by the Dative, 
either of the two forms of which may be used asa Dative or 
an Accusative; but the form which takes the postposition 
,$ is that more commonly used for the Accusative: e.g. 

Me LL Sex ak obots GT us 5 yas ‘our master Sindbad has called thee.’ 
a0er Seot § \S es ae leg * she moved the cloth from (her) face 
and looked at me.’ 
be lau less Sent he went there with you’ (‘brought 
you there’). 


| - ec 


IS Sv) “they ate them up. 


Fo 9 e - a 
Vy by as Ls0 ol a ‘ this fakir sate paralyzed on 
seeing her. 


5G le? _. “having recognized thee.’ 
rele = est SG ‘in order that they might sce me.’ 


SF «EF 


Sie Vea \y0 —s* ‘deeming me dead.’ 
ue SS § aS fy sh Me how shall I leave it and go?” (lit, 
“go, having left it’). 


Dat nhs arogple on the instant of seeing them.’ 
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b. If the Dative and the Accusative of a pronoun occur 
in the same sentence, the Accusative takes the postposi- 
tion ,f, and the Dative the second form: as 


Papen 
Ld ee” U'inele Sib €.0\ ‘a certain gentleman gave 1t (or that) 


7 


to me.’ 


c. Similarly the second form of the Dative is used for 
the Dative or Accusative of the pronoun if, in the same 
sentence, the direct or indirect object of the verb is a 
noun constructed with $: eg. | 


eee ee EAS ‘T have entrusted you to God.’ 


sas eat eb the Kazi made the child over to hicr.’ 


ne, Drges - 


376. a. When a personal pronoun in any case except the 
Nominative and Vocative is connected with an attributive 
adjective, it precedes the same in the Formative, and the 
case-sign is added to the adjective: e.g. 

ob ek as eos ‘by wretched thee’ (‘thou wretched 
one’). 


g 
ce er Ra oe : , 
CNC S se Veh dick 2s the true story of ruined me. 


Surk <s * ‘to lowly me.’ 


5. Excepting the oe case and the Genitive, as 
well as the Nominative, the same construction obtains 
when the emphatic particle s— or ia > (plural .»— or 


us») is added to the pronouns, that of the ¢hérd person 
included: e.g. 


2 
Lo oS (ces? ‘I gave it to you’ (and not to any one else), 
ile — eo “let him ask me’ (properly, ‘ let him ask it from me’). 


e als is eo) “it is his work alone.’ 


a 
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But LS (a3 olf ee ee ‘Talone did not do this.’ 


oe is Row oF lan ’ 
ee) OSes a) ye tee Ve my course is the correct one. 


Se ce Va le “2 “ this property is yours.’ 


e. The Adjective of Similitude \. (as has been shown in 
§ 365) always follows the personal pronouns, and governs 
them in the Formative. It rarely occurs however in con- 
nection with the pronoun of the third person. In the 
pronominal adjectives l.y!, L.z4, the pronoun is demonstra- 
tive, not personal, the signification being not like him, or 
tt, but like this, or that, such (ef. § 156 and Rem.). 


d. The postposition |, which governs both the Forma- 
tive and the Genitive of substantives (§ 239), may like- 
wise govern the Formative or the Genitive of pronouns: 
eg. wh 2s* ‘near me,’ Gul («| ‘near him.’ In both 
cases however the Genitive is the more common con- 


struction. 


Rem. The plural pronoun a> is often used for the singular oe by 
persons of rank or position when addressing ee and the plural 
Fe is commonly employed in place of the singular 43. These forms 
being thus uscd in the singular, their place as plurals is often supplicd 
by the expressions 25) faa “we people,’ ‘we;’ of) a “you people,’ 
“ you.’ The use of 93 ‘thou,’ though common among the vulgar, is 
restricted by the educated to the purpose of indicating contempt, affection 
(chiefly in addressing children, or old and trusty servants), or reverence 
(whence its employment in addresses to the Deity). The educated, 
when conversing with equals, generally use the singular pronouns 
oe and ae for ‘I’ and ‘you’ (‘thou’); but Fa may be used instead 
of Col, if the two persons are intimate friends. The respectful forms 
for the third person singular in any of the inflected cases except the 


G G 2 ? wh . . 
Agent, are 4, i, ete. 5 as om \G\ ‘his order;’ but in the case of 
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the Agent the form is 5 nen (e.g. Se one" he said’), and not” 


a me this being now the ordinary form of the singular Agent’ 


(of. 8§ 140, 141). 


II. TIE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


877, The Demonstrative pronouns are local adjectives ; 
but, by omitting the oie defined, they may be used as 
nouns: as yd LS =, ‘what are these ?’ fem =g ‘hearing 
this.’ 


378. There is no personal pronoun of the third person 
in Hindustani: its place is generally supplied by the 
remote demonstrative a, that, he, she, tt. But if it be 
desired to distinguish between a near and a remote object, 
the pronoun +, ‘this’ is used to indicate the nearer object. 


When the demonstratives are used as personal pronouns, 
the case-signs are added immediately to them; but when 
they are employed adjectively, defining a noun in an 
inflected case, they are put in the Formative, but the 
postposition of the case is added to the substantive (cf. 
§ 141): eg. 


us bas Ls ea “2 ‘what docs this man say? 
(3 eta sl asa Uses bs ‘that person was seated near me.’ 
Wb a als al “refrain from this business.’ 
: 4h ¢ 
wl S$ jk Uw ‘near tbat cave.’ 
@ ie PEG . 
mee eng 35 he will see me.’ 
une lees} es loan there is no belicving him (this man 


near).’ 


s& oR 
J wk Sy ol “bring him to me.’ 
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' 


; , . > 
Rem. a. The forms 3 and sy are both singular ‘and plural in Urda 


(§ 141, Rem. ¢.): eg. ee eens e “they say.’! 


Rem. 6. The rules laid down in §§ 373-376, apply also to the 


4 pronoun of the third person. 
4 
3 . ° 5 
y 379. The Demonstrative _.2 ‘this same, this very? 
(=~ + the emphatic particle .;—, or, in the plural, _ »—), 
refers emphatically to an object close at hand, or just 
8 : ? 
_ spoken of, or about to be mentioned; ey ‘that same, 
that very,’ to a more remote, or a previously mentioned 
e object: eg. 
; is -) [eae ced unt eit usyl4s ‘this same is written in our destiny 
° ry -~ “7 G ? 
Ms e350 uss jy (namely) that we shall break 
i” (gather) sticks every day.’ 
sry 6. : : 
ee 2) eu $3 cx sl in this same (afore-mentioned) 
manner, through greed of ashrafis.’ 
ue ue unl UL. > “every year in these same days.’ 
, ce 5 2 
= 4 Bah ac ods “the same (afore-mentioned) woman 
$ g began to say.’ 
g 2 
Lg GEO col Sle S53 “the servants of the same (afore- 
‘ mentioned) gentleman.’ 
g 
les as a eee Lid aoe ure |‘ along with all those same (afore- 
' LATE 2 Bs 
mentioned) merchants.’ 

1 Similarly in Sindhi So ‘this’ or ‘these ;’ cod ‘that’ or ‘those.’ The use of 
these forms in the plural’is termed “ ungrammatical” by a recent writer on Urdi 
grammar. The same thoughtless remark was made some years ago in one of the notes 
to an English translation of a well-known Urda work, and happening to fall under 
the eye aa native scholar in India, called forth the following: “ We shall ere long, 
I suppose, have English gentlemen coming out to India to teach us how to speak and 
write our own tongue correctly and idiomatically.” It may perhaps induce these 

2 gentlemen to change their opinion on this subject if they learn that the original plural 
o form of = also was c—> (as it is now in Bg and Sindhi), and that this 
4 ultimitely gave place to 9, a8 C9 in Urds, is giving place to &y. 

z 
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380. a. In the Accusative, the Demonstratives, when 
used as adjectives or substantives defining a thing, may 
take the Nominative forms 42, 24, if there be no stress laid 
on them, or the object defined by them has not been pre- 
viously mentioned ; but these forms can never occur when 
the Demonstratives are used as personal pronouns : ¢.g. 


Uslests os eet a2 ‘where shall I take this bundle?’ 
Gls we wes le ip ‘for how many days shall I subsist 
on that money ?’ 


us 


je a) “having heard this.’ 
g eed Ane 4 = ; 
Us exe 8s Coe I will give that (not 7) to thee.” 


. But if the Demonstratives refer to an animate object, 
or to a thing which it is desired to bring conspicuously 
forward (cf. § 346, 2, 3), they take the inflected form 
(§ 878), and the postposition § is added to the noun 
defined by them: e.g. 


= i. Gs S 3 ee “why are you beating this boy ?’ 
hems 2s Ul ‘take this dog away.’ 
NS tle a oe PSPC eel “I tore that book.’ 
e. The use of one or other of the two forms of the 


Dative-Accusative (viz. =\ or i, o-\ or 6) of the 
personal pronouns has been explained in § 375. 


Rem. If the Demonstrative defines a noun followed by the adjective 
of similitude ls, it takes the inflected form (§ 365): as hes Stig cal 


“like that merchant,’ 


° ° e 

381. The Demonstratives are occasionally used in the 
sense of the pronominal adjectives us|, lass, derived from 
them. In such cases an explanatory or descriptive 


. 
Pe pe a a nk Woe em 
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sentence introduced by the explicatory particle $ ‘that, 
generally follows: as 


ge §\gi alle ~d is weer ) “such was the state of brilliance that 
5) J ys ods s the Night of Power had (would 
have had) no power (consideration) 


there.’ 


III. THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


382. There are in Urdii two sorts of relative sentences; 
namely 1) such as are introduced by the Relative pronoun 
y= ‘who, which, what,’ ctc.; and 2) such as are annexed 
to animmediately preceding definite or indefinite noun 
without the aid of a Relative pronoun. <A sentence of the 
former kind is called 3.24% ds= a conjunctive sentence; of 
the latter kind 2ic, du> or xi a descriptive or qualifica- 
tive sentence (see § 276, Rem.). 


1) Tae ConsuncriveE SENTENCE. 


383. The Relative pronoun ,= is used both sub- 
stantively and adjectively: it may moreover be defi- 
nite or indefinite; as 1 ,> ‘he who came,’ or ‘ whoever 


came.’ 


384. a. When the Relative is used as an indefinite sub- 
stantive, its clause is generally followed by one introduced 
by the correlative or determinative pronoun 4. or s, (more 
commonly the latter, which is often more emphatic than 
+), which takes up the Relative, the two pronouns agree- 
ing in gender and number, but each standing in the case 

20 
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determined by its relation to 1ts own clause. The correla- 


tive however is often omitted: e.g. 


Pe Por “happen what may’ (Jit. ‘ whatever 
shall happen, that (or it) shall 
happen.’ : 

iS ge > eae ken Utne ‘do that wherein your pleasure 


consists’ (‘do whateveryouplease’). 


9 9 J 

Leda s ane ile, ne go “those who were smart and active 
s 2 par s o . . ° 

ents? pire pes 7 UIN EH quickly jumped into the boats 


and went on board (the ship).’ 


CS See dle We (se. 5) LT {= ‘whoever came went away laden 


(with treesure).’ 


Rem. Compare with the Urdi Be or ex — 9>, the Sanskrit Ge yad— 
ag tad, and the Latin gui—cs, or idem. 


. The Relative (and, as the case may be, the correla- 
tive) may be repeated for the sake of emphasis ($3, see 
Rem. § 276): eg. 


oe ge 


‘ . . 
jy) Celie Uvnt-> so 2 whatever articles I considered ne- 
ES ERS 
17 
Q Aw \ Ale 3 
un a Uns daw xls cessary and advantageous (those) 


I purchased.’ 


“Me 


° ° 3 Bae ¢ ) > 
e. The indefinite pronouns Lis ye Whoever,” 2° y> 
‘whatsoever,’ are also constructed like the Relative; and 
the place of the following determinative pronoun may be 
supplied by one of the pronominal adjectives luy|, lusy: e497. 


9 ~ 
ae a} 8 ee ‘to whomsoever God has given a 
nies oP = LS v 
ce) Sl) On Ss as | atari great many good things, it behoves 


Z X K Pa 4 
us ys \ os TS § 3 him to render thanks,’ 
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| 


h on 
¥ ; = Z 9 Jy ¢ 
ass Pre! (S ose wl whatever they suck from the pctais 
Serer. .S 
3 anes joes ds od le of those flowers is reproduced in 
is WIG S43 the form of a viscous and sweet 


substance (called honey).’ 
Se cr y 
om Le why sl | esd = ‘whatever (all that) he had described 


So iS ey as its beneficial effects, exactly 
such I found (it to be).’ 


385. But if the relative clause is used adjectively (as the 
él) to describe or define a preceding substantive, the con- 
struction is similar to that of English: the Relative agrees 
with its antecedent in gender, number, and person, the 
concord in gender (since the pronoun has no distinct forms 
for masc. and fem.) being indicated by the predicate of 
the relative clause. The case of the Relative is determined 
by its relation to its own clause: e.g. 


PE ee eee eee Pe 


¥ oy a bt aly = oS ES “a sage, who was skilled in decipher 
v I 
Z Lei hat g > Cyae ing old characters (or writings).’ 
~ Z v 2 @ rae t 
“4 eS hones is? perl LS) “ed “this is an outrage for which no 
4 liga “ ee punishment is inflicted.’ 
¥ seam, WS dh des ols ay ‘this mansion is Sindbad’s, who 
o LS pio IS ayo plas S ke has made the voyage of all the 
A 2 seas in the world.’ 
4 - an cee. : J 
eS. K 2 G slash 655) i\ ‘there is (they have) a king among 
$) ‘ ie Find A rae ee sad Ne 
oa noe pty them, whom they call Ya‘sib.’ 

886. a. The antecedent, especially if it be an indefinite 
substantive, is often attracted (in the same case as the 
 - 


Relative adjective) into the relative clause, and the con- 
struction is then the same as that explained jn S 384: eg. 


is hal ade id 
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aes ey rs a Stok y= ‘the king who (= whatever king) 
Bee wbraand Cobh, re does not ‘act upon them, his do- 
) minion will ever remain in a 
tottering condition.’ 
a Une m —e pele eh) = ‘none of the people present could 
Mg shun Di) a S bs cuit os read that character.’ 


bel plesk S$ ye Bue ‘I embarked in a good ship along 


CSN giles wee \gi olassl a with some (those) merchants in 
\ 2 ” ey Shee eae whose honesty and integrity I had 


confidence.’ 
Ga 


er aS, ust Sheps oe Lae “no benefit—naught but harm (Jit. no 


ae Vee ce : : 
a) Sa en ui Ss as benefit save harm) will be received 
ees Lees : 
\S,> 3 jwls sil <2 from the person in whose bosom 


rancour has established itself.’ 


Ce oe ‘listen t laint against tl 
: Ae , ~ Ne ~~ ¢ o 
cde) can: eke 8 Sy) Uwe listen to no complaint against the 
oe ? ; (ey, a 

ae AG raw) servant whom you makca favourite 


(or confidant).’ 


Coa 9 go % : . . : 
pee lt Sy ake Cats wo ‘when (Jit. at which time) it be- 


2 


us & be a Leese 
i & ee : 
oe ey ue) is gg > comes known (to the king) that 
ie tener & : 
us Ss mn 2 ween) such and such a person is a tale- 


bearer, let him immediately (lit. at that very time) take steps 


to remove him (from his place).’ 


b. If. the Relative be connected with a substantive 
denoting place, direction, ete., one of the corresponding 
pronominal adverbs (§ 224) will take the place of the 
determinative pronoun: as 


R= ao ‘ ° 
Y= S a pol lua ws tb u~>- he went in the same direction from 


which he came.’ 


; 
. 
. 
- 
- 
4 
, 

2 

‘ 


pte Med &® | 
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aA Fd Ue & ¢ . 
co 8S Pest sesy Us a water-pot filled with gold mohurs 
be ee Use; 3A) oat LSI wn is buried here under the tree 


ue! \35 S1,> where you are standing.’ 


387. If emphasis is laid on the Demonstrative clause, it 
generally precedes the Relative: as 


XY 9 NS jb. Ss ih eae “and then he kills the bee that brings 
Ss = ails ech the offensive smell with it.’ 


Sj 5, ah S) Ly ue wo —? ‘those people alone pass their lives 


a] ae = es Ey Se in unconcern who are foolish and 
as pute thoughtless.’ | 
Es oe rte er ete we “and I explained in their presence 
LS ly eae i lst, the expedicnt by (means of) which 
T got there (Jit. here).’ 


Rem. In sentences like the above the native grammarians regard 
the position of the relative clause as in no wise different from what it 
is in the sentences noticed under § 386. For example: analyzing the 
two sentences eae 2 ry ras I SOAS ge, etc., and 23 ip ge ks ie 
= ids they say that, in the first, the conjunctive noun (ler a!) 
is kes >, and the conjunctive clause (aw), us? a 2 wi and 


that, in the second, the conjunctive noun is Ls re and the sila, 
we Pde: 

388. a. The Relative may be used both as subject 
and object in one and the same sentence, which then 
becomes doubly correlative. This construction is always 
employed in such sentences as in English contain both an 
indefinite Relative and an indefinite Pronoun. For 
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example, “whatever came into the mind of any one,” would 
in Urdii be expressed thus: ‘ whatsoever came into the 
mind of whomsoever.” In such cases the Correlative pro- 
nouns are, one or both, frequently omitted in Urdu: eg. 


Ls el ty gil a ‘ whatsoever fell into an one’s (Ut. 
Va agile S$ we 99 y. 


whomsoever’s) hands, he carried off.’ 


g g ce co ‘ F 
a COE Coe og cele hu ‘whatsoever form He considered fit 
i es ~) . 2 


; es (he isle for any one soever, He bestowed (it).’ 


2, 


% g a iS ‘ 
\g5 Ceneghave age? go cbuly Sane whatsoever was proper for any one 


Fes \ Be lhe soever has been bestowed.’ 


s. A pronominal adverb derived from the Relative pro- 

noun may even take the place of one of the Relatives: eg. 
2 z an 

a ue al aS 9 ew OMe ys) and whatsoever they find any 

eo) ale} where they bring thence’ (Jit. ‘and 

whencesoever whatsocver they find 


they bring’). 
a 7 4 a 
Bay Lunt g Ws (Owe = “as any one does so will he reccive.’ 


em. a. This construction, it may be observed, is derived from the 

. . é . . 
Sanskrit: eg. yad rochate yasmai, whatsoever is pleasing to whomso- 
‘ ; : as 
ever,’ or whatever pleases any onc;’ and, as might be expected, it is 

& oF ? 

found in the Persian also: e.g. M3 dnd? Oe halts * what- 
an ¢ C.J. MN) Nato? gd hg) pao sae Sel what 


socver was suitable to any one has been bestowed.’ 


The Relative is never employed in connection with the Indefinite 
pronouns, except to form the compound indefinite pronouns i s = 


(Formative iS He): and aS ee If in the first of the above 


examples we were to substitute —S is for Sou> oe » $= would no 


longer be a Relative pronoun, but a conjunction, tad the meaning of 
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tiie sentence would be “‘if it fell into the hands of any one, ete.” Tho 
Relative pronoun however partakes considerably of the character of the 
Indefinite pronoun, and frequently implies a condition also, thus taking 
. ° . : . oe is 
* SSee alia oy the pores rs if;’ as ue ye we 
S\ 58 slicks yl anys eile ahs a, (oe Pye eS N=) 
oe, Pte shone) oS pad ee \ys Shes! » os “if in any 
case (Jit. in the case in which) they turned traitors, and the king had 
confidence in their statements, then many innocent people would (dit. 


will) lose their lives,’ 


389. The relative adjectives and adverbs also are used 
eorrelatively, in the manner of the relative pronoun: e.g. 


Lb Bay CS. eee “as he (or I) did, so he (or1) received.’ 

yt he ais veer “where the rose (is) there (also is) 
the thorn.’ 

A Jui atl eee ‘take as much as is necessary (as you 


want),.’ 


wt 2813 CS pails SL Lm ‘while there is life there is hope.” 


2) Tue Qoariricative SENTENCE. 


390. The qualificative or descriptive sentence is 
annexed to an immediately preceding definite or indefinite 
noun which it qualifies or describes. It is always intro- 
duced by the particle § ‘that,’ which is simply an explica- 
tory particle (called ail, US the haf of the descriptive 
sentence, when preceded by asubstantive, and ale US, the 
kif of the conjunctive clause, when it is preceded by a rela- 
tive pronoun), and hence may also stand before a sentence 
_ beginning with the relative pronoun when such sentence 
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is descriptive of that which precedes it. The qualificative 
clause following S contains a pronoun (cither expressed or 
understood, or implied in the verb) which refers to the 
qualified noun, and connects it with the qualificative 
clause. This pronoun (the case of which is altogether 
independent of that of the antecedent) supplies the 
syntactical place of our relative pronoun. The particle § 
it should be observed is sometimes omitted and not 
generally translated: e.g. 


g 


Go 
ki Glo Qe (se ds) Sis ‘the wazir, who (Jit. he) was a wise 


man.’ 


Sl (se. SS Tee ees ‘and a great many men, who (Jit. 
a Gods they) were on its back.’ 

colle pees us Bat os S ‘to the end that I might mect with 
S sey coe anes $ tle » some such person with whom (Jit. 
ee that with him) I might return to 

my native land.’ 
(se. S) e oo oS (se. $)\e&o9 “I perceived (that) there was (Jit. 
yas RE! sy Poe al is) a shop wherein (Jié. such that 
in it) two cages were (Jié. arc) 

hanging. 

us sh Lie a O rs Sle a8 “that slave who had been fostered.’ 
un! ole Lene S Sle L5\ ‘so much wealth of which there is 


° $ 
no calculation. 


Rem. The construction with S$ is borrowed fiom the Persian, and 
the explanation here given of its use is taken from the Kawia‘idé 
Urdi Part IV. A@ is neither itself a relative pronoun, nor does it “at 


the beginning of a sentence with a personal pronoun coming in sub- 


: 
; 
: 
_ 
4 


eS eC eee 


Vey Se 
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sequently represent the Relative;” but it is in all cases a simple 
particle heading a descriptive or defining clause, which clause, as we 
have observed above, contains a pronoun that supplies the syntactical 
place of our relative pronoun. We subjoin the analysis of a sentence 
. . . . . e a a 
by a native grammarian in corroboration of this view. pe S Coes ) 
a ? 
So sy ” “the analysis is this—%s, ismé ishdra; ES. musharun 
tlath; ishdra aur musharun ilaih milkar mausif hva; S$, haf bayan ka; 
Z . thes ny . . . Ls 
EF majyrir; 2, garr, aur yth donon milkar muta‘allik hive fe'l, ya‘ne 
a °° 7 =P = af fe Ce . 2 i ( 
Pr ke, jiska facil zamir hai go phirtt hai WS ki taraf: pas fed 
apne fail aur muta‘allik se milkar, jumla‘é feliya hokar, sifat hv’t mausif 


ki: to yahan jumla ie: 25 yp i jumlae wasfiya ya na‘t kahlawega.” 


IV. THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


391. The Interrogatives are used both substantively 
and adjcctively. As a substantive, the interrogative 
pronoun ,..$ ‘who?’ applies to persons only, and the in- 
terrogative LS ‘what?’ to things. . As an adjective .,, 
applies to things as well as persons, and Ls, when used 
as an exclamatory word (sce § 396, 2, 3), applies to 
persons as well as things. .,, is declined in the singular 
and plural (§ 143, rx.); LS is indeclinable, the Genitive 
6 rf and the Dative f -»\S belonging properly to the 
Hindi (Braj) pronoun Ls ‘what?’ (§ 144, Rem. b.): eg. 


bd se) ri “who are you?’ 
cd cooly cw! < LS ‘who said such a thing?’ 
ees ues lagee ee ules lf ‘what merchant’s packages are those?’ 
é e US al Iles ‘what is your name?’ 
' =: ees LS ‘what does he say ?? 


Iyb yd LS cu cs ‘what fault have 1 committed?’ 
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392. The pronouns may be repeated for emphasis (4.$4, 
see § 276, Rem.), with a distributive force, or to imply a 
great number or variety: eg. 


cP as US ‘in what various ways?’ 
? 


a - a ~ 
eas: Ue Rant ean Cet 4 “you have many faults, which parti- 
AGES 1 hall I ute?’ 
ors: us cular ones shall I enumerate: 


Boks: als US ES vie oN ‘what several works did they all do?’ 


393. When the question refers to one of two or more, 
the particle \. (fem. _.») is generally added to the interro- 
gative: as : 


on cos ows ‘in which particular book?’ (out of two or more). 


394, The Intcrrogative like the Relative (§ 388), 
may be used as both subject and object in the same 
sentence: ¢.g. 


“ 


iP oer Seely uns on ORR “let me sce in what rank each of you 
‘ stands’ (Jit. ‘ who stands in what 
rank ?’) 

395, The Dative form § 2 is used only with the 
signification of why? as l= Cwl SN 5 § .2\$ ‘why do they 
go near them?’ But at the present period the phrase (.$ 

eAS or bul, (uS ‘for what purpose ?? ‘why?’ is more 
common: @.7. 4 =e} eas us Daou ey are you sitting 


ete eT 5 cyee ctlgy oe ee ri ‘why have you 
all come to this desolate place ?? 


396. a. The Interrogative LS corresponds in nearly all 
its uses to the English ‘what?’ It is employed, for 
example, to express: 
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1) Indifference to or the ability to dispense with a thing, 
or to imply the answer ‘no,’ ‘ none whatever:’ as 


=o ee syle eas G ae ax “what shall I do with Paradise (what 
Gas ¢ Ne is Paradise to me) without thee, 

darling?’ 
iS us er ue ailS ‘what shame is there in eating >? 


(‘there is no shame,’ ete.) 


Rem. a. Compare also the use of LS in the following: pols ant 
\gi “aman! nay, he was a demon’ (or “he was no man, he was a demon’); 
wer ale yd SSW Oey gels ILI sles 

pas use 3 eee “our very countrymen Geran not to speak 
of others, pay no attention to our moral discussions ;’ x s a> aie 
Pani \.S ‘to what purpose should I again test that which (or him 
who) has been tested ?’ 


Rem. b. The interrogative adverbs jess ‘when ?? eee “where >’ 
? 

etc., are also often used to imply the answer ‘no,’ ‘never:’ ¢.g. Dolo gd 
edo bs! taal cole SS — “when does a noble-minded 
man flatter the rich?’ ¢.e. ‘a noble-minded man never flatters,’ ete. 

2) Indignation, or rebuke; as 

u 2 . 4 ; 
o) pegs BS e “what are you doing?’ (‘don’t do that !’) 
3) pore or wonder: as 
i oye Eas, i LS ‘what a very good man he is!’ 


6. It may also be used like the English ‘how’ to denote 


extent or degree, etc.: as 


‘# clits > ’ 
> LS “how fine or excellent ! 
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Y oc 
is eg ue Cs CK ce 8 os | ‘if one forces its way into his clothes 
iS — (ame = es ro pees and bites him, how restless he 


-; ign becomes. 


397. LS—LS like the English what—what, and whether— 
or, are used correlatively to connect sentences: e.g. 


ha lS cd Ls ‘what night and what day?’ or 


‘whether in thenight or in the day.’ 


ue Cries Us i eo LS ‘whether in joy or sorrow ?? 


398. The Interrogatives are used in zndirect as well as 
direct questions: in such cases the interrogative clause 
generally stands as object to a preceding negative verb, or 
an interrogative sentence that is equivalent to a nega- 
tive: e.g. 
eS (se. Use) on 5, S ple LS ‘ what know I (=I don’t know) who 
: (what person) he is ?’ 
ie wits os Ski 2 ages pon ‘he did not know who lived (Jit. 
walle fs al ec: Lia, ers lives) in that house, and whose 

i aS C= that grand mansion was (Ui. is),’ 


Tem. a. In such sentences the verb of the governing clause must always 
be either directly or indirectly negative, otherwise the interrogative 
cannot be employed; a sentence like e a 5 iS oe We oes is 
unidiomatic and wrong. It betrays a misconception of Urdii idiom to 
say of sentences like those given above that “‘ the Intcrrogative is used 
instead of the Relative.” 


Rem. b. The interrogative particles LT ‘is it?’ ‘whether?’ and Ss 


, ‘ a aN : 
how?’ are also uscd in intcrrogative sentences, the latter commonly ; 


% 

.. 
: 

5 
: 
4 
5. 
: 


my ty > 


be Ad! ted 
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‘ IL et eee! A ~ 
6.9. is Jyrte L is ASS we LS deli ells 43 LT ‘does this 
indicate the state of the agent or of the object?? —31 GeS, ly ai 
ject?? aN Sys ke 6 
how did you come here?’ 


VY. THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


399. The indefinite pronouns | 3,$ some, any, a, a certain, 
etc., and as some, a few, a little, etc., when used substan- 
tively, apply, the former to living beings, the latter to 
things only; but as adjectives either may be connected 
with any noun, whether this denote a person ora thing. 
The pronoun , 3,$ to a great extent supplies the place of 
the English indefinite article: it is declined in the singular 
only, and is not commonly connected with a plural noun 
(see Rem. below), never perhaps with a plural of persons: 
ag is indeclinable, but it may be connected with a plural 
denoting cither persons or things :' e.g. 


Cred A oy be 5 . 
5 5S) if a confidential servant commit 


7) 
Si lS ks Lo’ treachery or be guilty of any 


other offence.’ 


s —.> ‘when a bee of another hive wishes 
= ad co ~ 
i> onl Ut to come.’ 
A 7 Bie fe % A > See. 
Se] un cas tS Eley in a certain region of Hindustan 
Li ol, there was a king.’ 


gZ 
3) ped “st “bring some water.’ 
sg, ee , 
ee Eee es wee cml Ses" ‘I have some doubt respecting this.’ 


1 A recent writer on Urda grammar terms the use of ‘uchh with a plural noun 
“uncommor” and “inelegant.” We can confidently affirm that it is commonly so 
used by the best native writers, and they are certainly the best judges of the 
“elegance” of the construction. The same writer doubts the use of kuchh in applica- 
tion to persons: that it is so uscd will be scen from the seventh and eleventh of the 


above examples. © 
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Cas os =) “ss etsh oan “¢ ‘this is somewhat better than that. 


cA 12) 
re 
iy 
i? oer es ust we "he (this man) too is something of a 


man.’ 


gz 
aS ya onl ead as wl ‘perhaps some improper words 
Bess, as aI, escaped my lips (Jit. tongue).’ 


~ y 
be Z mis ¢ ‘ 2 
aS Sd ply eee a= ou) and having made some screens, I 


GY § r 
ued ahs! tied (them) upon the tree.’ 
© r 2 ~ 
aS wet ke ae ee ure. “they found sume of the young one’s 
CRG Z ZA ee brie p 3 
rs as DoS “cS \ ae bones under the tree, and some in 
s , > 
on’ os the vulture’s hollow. 


oP oR oo ane 4 
ey S| s eo e- “4 ~many men who were on its back, 


a 


? ? 
is { } a) Gane ) some in boats and some by swim- 
whe Use FP ely some by 
aan . raat 
SG j= 5) oa ming, came on board the ship. 


iy 
Rem. a. The inflected form es of the intcrrogative ers though of 


frequent occurrence in the older literature, is now seldom used.! 


Rem. b. Las uninflected is mpmciimee used in connection with a 
: i a ¥ Sl lh A : s 7 

plural substantive denoting a thing; as (y-~ io hes Kat = yd Lot sh 

on ¢ 3 s ee 

ghe 3 es grace for a few days this humble dwelling ;’ but this con- 

2 
2 2 < u : 
struction 1s not common, .¢s° or \«> being more generally used in 


place of oe ‘a few,’ and in the sense of some or certain, the pronominal 


adjective Use or wert being usually employed with a plural sub- 


stantive: ¢.g. 


4 ae 2 f . 
e AS 2 ais wy yee cx! certain historians have written.’ 


} Similarly of the two forms 5S) pos, and use’; ds, the latter are now 
commonly used instead of the former, + 
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es 5S ADOTNS a ol Bert “it is the habit of some ignorant and 
iS wip mothe low people.’ 


Fo G o 
Ont onl usee ue) ‘I would question your Highness 


= 


Be 
4 Kepner about certain matters.’ 
4 Rem. ¢. isis ‘several,’ is not the plural of ss as some gram- 


marians suppose, but a distinct pronominal adjective, derived (like ae 
“how many ? ”) from the Sanskrit Gta hati. se 


Rem. d. The particle \.: may be added to the indefinite pronouns to 


s ¢ 
14S ‘any one whatever.’ 


intensify the signification: as le ust 


400. In connection with a following negative the in- 
definite pronouns are equivalent to our ‘no,’ ‘no one,’ 


Ee ae ee eee ee eR 


‘none,’ ‘none at all:’ e.g. 


i 
ba 


i + CAE, . . 
lai Sx ues ut Sls ‘no (not a) rebel remained in the 


.’ 


kingdom.’ 
= oh owl “and it opened with no other key.’ 
; | G3 wle soils oe “no benefit will be derived.’ 
, wl Ce as a) eles es ‘no eatables and drinkables are 


o a F v . . e 9 
uss und us it LI obtainable in these parts. 


g 
4 . . . 
Rem. zs in combination with other pronouns and pronominal adjce- 


tives has other ees corresponding to our ol ’ “ever so much,’ 
etc.: eg. ure < £3 es “oe One oe eee beet while I expe- 

rience all this pain at their hands ;’ Owls = a ahd E831 a 5 
ie: Ligo Rw PG Lig -~ ‘if one sows a single seed, what an immense 


quantity springs from it!’ 
Y sg, 
401. 3$—_3,8, and es — 4S, are equivalent to our 


one—unother: e.g. 
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as us 368 e us | us is 348 one says one tbing, another (says) 


v 
another.’ 


usyls ee 398 5 mS FS us 38 Aig: one commits a fault, another receives 
the punishment.’ 


Ss ol we is ussle ch ys ee rs ‘one holds to a religion as an heir- 
eke ig onan ns 2) a loom from his ancestors, another 
wd, € Ss beter } as ae = has made choice of an unsound 
ere Siler LK eS Se 5 (dit. shaky) faith for the sake of 
Ss aes hes worldly wealth and honour.’ 

em. The indefinite pronominal adjectives (e.g. ob, 3 or UML 
“such-and such,’ or substantively, * so-and-so,’ cos ‘several,’ etc., 
§ 155), are constructed as ordinary adjectives, and call for no special 


notice. 


VI. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN, 


402. The Reflexive Pronoun Wt ‘myself,’ ete., singular 
and plural (§ 150), is employed as an emphatic appositive 
(xb, see Rem. § 276) to a noun or personal pronoun 
(expressed or understood) which forms the subject of a 
sentence: as 


a1 wt ortye “Mohan himself will come.’ 
eats cor eS “I myself went there.’ 

eee e I (se. rs) = U\ ‘for this reason (he) himself also 

Tee oe ose CO 2yhcs uscd to live in case and enjoyment.’ 

wl res eS ay (se. 55) =) on “nor shall (he) himself go near any 


ole one. 


Rem. The emphatic _s> may be added to Cala C.J. LT (en ea | % 


“he himself came;’ and instead of i the Persian pronoun Ree often 


TY SEL ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FO Lee Tee LY Le eC TAP 


. 


sks si eiah itch Wich Shek i sa) aS 
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occurs: as & Sot (se. 3) s Soe ews 1, caul, as uses | dig not 


a pit for any one, for you yourself will fall.’ 


403. cot may also be added emphatically to its own 
inflected forms, and the word —)\ may even be omitted, as 
the personal pronoun in the Nominative is (§ 402): eg. 
is wells aS taths zo) ro] ‘in that case he should blame 


s 


eal himself,’ 
aS — s eof (se. =) i “you consider yourself faultless.’ 
e ile 
L5dS OT (se. Nay och! “a darwesh, holding himself aloof 
aes a cares Ss from the throng of the world,’ 


Rem. a. The more common form of the Dative-Accusative of aes is 
ut Boi: C.J. Ls oe pe “he said to himself;’ Gervle oe = 
ed) ES “I began reproaching myself;’ buat the form Ss wt 4), or 
its contraction s aa; is also commonly used in writings of the 
present priod: eg. dls 2 is glk e = dnaad a3! is 

‘and that nation is ever gavhncine itself to the summit of 
3 eS : 
oo eo Ba Os utd bye Kt= ~\ oe ew nance wl 
“We do not hold ourselves (to be) secure from this misfortune.’ 

Rem. b. 21 is perhaps never used alone in the sense of ‘self,’ its 

original signification. When used without obvious reference to a 


distinct subject, it commonly relates to an unexpressed pronoun of the 


first person, or to an indefinite noun understood, and must therefore 
be rendered myself, or himself: e.g. etl (80. o=~” ) col = 
as = Did (se. C1) “a thing which (any one) dislikes (done) to 
himself.’ 


404. a. The Genitive of Wt, the Reflexive Pronominal 
Adjective &.!, is always used in place of the Possessive 
21 
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Adjectives \,.+ my, \,3 thy, etc., when these occur (in 
connection with a noun in the Accusative or in an oblique 
case) in the same sentence with the subject to which 
they refer: e.g. 


JEW joe serge 291 3 dices “Sindbad began to relate the story of 
Ls es y is wh his second voyage.” 
Lee Sane ) ee ‘I came out from my hiding-place.’ 
IG aly 
l= lat l= rad La oi pb yy! ‘and wesold our goods hereand there.’ 
le oS & = ~ eaep iw ‘do you now go home.’ 
AS tile = = shes Ss “they took me along with them.’ 


6. But if the possessive adjectives occur in a sentence 
which has a distinct subject, or if they stand in the 
Nominative, the regular forms |», \.5, ete., areused: e.g. 


Vl s ented US ya Bislces aes" “they beat me and my son.’ 


Lt! ust Ue Vere “my mind also coveted.’ 
” 7 ee 


Rem. a. Lat (for my, or our) is sometimes found in connection with a 
: substantive which is the oe of the proposition, but this is not to be 


imitated : eg. LS nc cis use (better | Vee) Lah my mind also was 


seduced ;” ide youhig “er Sa sed 9,950 2 (better AS ya-#) pes 


“when my servants and my associates perceived this neglect; Ll 


: iS use wile efulois (better Vlas) “our (one’s) honour is in our own 
keeping (dé. hands).’ 


Rem. b. Lal (as also Ve) is often omitted when no ambiguity can 


arise therefrom: ¢.g. Ks yaw ey igem rs w} ‘I restrained (my) 


ov 


tongue from lying;’ yo Nes os Je roy Les GT \y0 9 tt cee Let 
“T effaced from (my) mind (Jit. heart) the pleasure I used to derive 
from listening to slander.’ 
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405. Lil is also used substantively to signify my, thy, 
- etc., property, or kindred: as 


z Lal Ske ls {ay bs \3 Ls .s a “what has possessed thee, that thou 

Gla callest another’s property thine ?’ 

3 c a Ae, < © 

GPx un ak baer as) a) “they perceive no difference between 
enl> un? their kindred and strangers.’ 

LY wl Seal “he came to his own.” 


406. The Ablative —: 1, or emphatically GT .: QW, 
is commonly employed as an adverb: e.g. 


LT a oy as ct s “he came here himself, or of his 
own accord.’ 
“1A — Ce SZACRY 
i ks \ Ca! as Col 3, it grows spontaneously.’ 
-~ ~ vA 9 
_ Rem. In place of (>) <e ql the Persian phrase dys 4) Jy is 
often used: as 
=! cowl yd & Oye Keb “my mind of itself got so out of tone’ 


coi? Vpe (listless, Zit. insipid). 


CHAPTER X. 
THE VERB. 


@) VERBAL NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES, 


t. Tae INFINITIVE. 


407. The Infinitive is properly a Gerund or verbal 
noun, and as such can form the subject or object of a 
verb, or stand in any case (except the Vocative), like any 
other substantive. It differs however from an ordinary 
substantive, 1) in being used in the singular number 
only; and 2) in taking an objective complement after it, 
if it be derived from an active-transitive verb: e.g. 


a 


we \ es iy “to lie (or lying') is wrong. 


rdle S$ i$ \gisi ‘ the habit of jesting.’ 


“ o 9 y ‘ % i 
eat Sy uh ers +> when a bee of another hive wishes 
oe sa Pe 
cm pprle LT LS to come.’ 


Fie, ow g 19 woes ‘ : : 
i> G > Re) Ket au as UYjye anger arises from reproaching 
(= reproach).’ 


zi 2 “4 e6 : ° : 
ea eS ° yo yas ails ‘what shame is there in eating?’ 


408. a. If only the objective complement of the infini- 
tive (and not likewise the subject) be expressed, it may 


1 The English scholar will not require to be told that lying and to lie are buth 
infinitive forms, 


yy 


ie eek ate A ts 


a 


o~ 


PMO ENN ee 


TD eR EERO RE ET ey eee RTF 
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be put in the Genitive, or either of the two forms of the 


Accusative: eg. 


Mra KSS ccs me) wv} oo Sl cal they think nothing of uttering such 
GT une last ee SKE | words.’ 
ce ald llo alt Js “to make (or, the making of) all the 
i a ries implements (required) is highly 
inconceivable.’ 
ue esl= Unysle Go \ «~ ‘they consider the seeing (= sight) 


of me unlucky.’ 


UF em us Rhy ee =) ies eee “to leave his mark in the world.’ 
ure Ji uses lye 98 rs shyt to sacrifice (one’s) freedom cannot 
ae une Cees oe in any case be deserving of com- 


mendation.’ 


_ 3. But if the subject be likewise expressed, this is 
usually put in the Genitive, and the objective complement 
in the Accusative: ¢.. 


=) 


” ” ‘ ° 
dad WS conclus ils S Corraab “Art’s producing a resemblance to 


OS Visas Nature.’ 
LG 


409. If the Genitive of the Gerund be subjective, or if 
it be governed by one of the postpositions —A.J, claul,, ete., 
oy generally be rendered by the English gerund with 

oo: 
‘ J = (23 8 une a i “the power to tell would fuil me, and 


is pon welh eae oe x the patience to listen (would fail) 
ee J) thee’ (Jit. ‘the ability to tell will 


not be in me, nor the power to listen in thee’). 


e) I, Byes oy \y30 to break (Wt. for the purpose of 


a 


breaking) sticks.’ 
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410. The Genitive of the Infinitive is commonly used 
in connection with the verbal negative ,~5 (§ 148, Rem.) 


to express a strong negative Future: e.g. 


is pape une 5 “he'll not do it, or he isnot likely to do it.’ 


\s sy ut? oe “T shall not (am not likely to) remain.’ 

411. The Dative of the Gerund occurs after intransitive 
verbs, and such transitive verbs as govern both a dative 
‘and an accusative, and commonly expresses purpose; it 
may therefore be generally rendered in English by the 
gerund with 7o:’ eg. 


‘ 
he has come to see.’ 


uve s esol ee eS 353 2 \ ‘give a house near yourself for me to 
i stay in (it. alight).’ 


Rem. The postposition s is often omitted: as was (,8) end uss 
“they went to see;’ ee cal (se. 58) ais igus Pe wos “they have 


. > 
come to examine thee. 


412. The Dative of the Gerund in connection with the 


verbs _,2 and i expresses the intention to perform 


an act: ¢.9. 
ee och ey . . Dior: 
UP P cateN dy he is going to write. 
Go ca 
2 s eh Kee “I was going (or was about) to start.’ 


1 “Tt is difficult to distinguish this (¢.e. the dative of the verbal noun),” a recent 
writer on Urdii Grammar observes, ‘from the infinitive; in fact the dative form may 
always be rendered by an infinitive.’ On this it is necessary to remark that the 
dative of the gerund is not the infinitive, although ‘to’ precedes it. In the expres- 
sion “he liked to learn,” ¢o dearm is the infinitive, and the object of the verb liked; 
but in “he came to learn,” ¢o learn is the gerwnd in the dative, and expresses the 
purpose—‘ he came for learning.” 


QE NS ee ee ee ee 


a 
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un Lio wee AS ws, cel! at the very instant that I was 
+ P CZ 

Me LS! aw ye Va — going to cast myself into the sea, 

st Bar| RS GT a ship appeared far off coming 


(towards me)’ 


413, The Infinitive in combination with the verb ly is 
used to indicate the contemporaneousness of an action 
with another expressed by a finite verb in a following 
clause: e.g. 


Baas S § \gi Ul ray Bs ee lg “the young man had but just reached 
lsiy it Als wel the door when at the same moment 


the master of the house arrived.’ 


sn S\3 ipo» ass ph sf “and they had scarcely put, their feet 


on the rubbish when down they 
fell (into the pit).’ 


414, The Infinitive is often used in the sense of the 
Imperative, in both affirmative and negative sentences, 
but generally with more force than the ordinary Impera- 
tive. The negative particles employed in this construc- 
tion are 5 and +», the latter being prohibitive: eg. 

UT ve Sys “come to my place.’ 
Lil ee ngs ir “whatever they say, consider it true.’ 
us a jus a2 oy “never think of this!’ 
Wes nn SF 0 ral “don’t you go home to-day.’ 

415. Gerundive Forms.—The Infinitive or Gerund, not 
only of transitive, but also of intransitive verbs, is 
frequently used as a Gerundive, agreeing in gender and 


number with its object if the verb be transitive, or with its 
predicative noun if the verb be li». This construction (in 
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which the Gerund usually occurs in the nominative form 
as subject or object, but occasionally also in the genitive) 
is employed in two ways: 1) the Gerund (with its object, 
if the verb be transitive) in combination with one of the 
verbs , .®, |i, or one of the tenses of the verbs liga ‘to be 
or become,’ U% ‘to full,’ or nae such quasi-impersonal 
phrases as ee e eles,  -3 > oj), ete., 2 1s necessary, 
proper, or right, is used as an impersonal oe to denote 
that a certain action 7s to be done (is settled to be done, 
should or must be done, is fit, proper, or necessary), the 
subject of the action (if a definite subject is spoken of) 
being put in the Dative: or 2) the Gerund with its object 
(if the verb be transitive), or its predicative substantive 
(if the verb be li.»), may form the subject, or object, of a 
following verb without expressing the idea of duty, ete: e.g. 


1) Ss le seer ‘T have to go’ (miht eundum est). 


es ln, L bls ae ee 
\S 3 us S ol “you will have to write.’ 


46 Bit 4 - mae : : G 
a ee s&s dy \s ue Lhe uml 


‘Thad toremain for (my) friend’ssake.’ 


we shall have to endure the con- 
sequences of this mistake (mis- 


apprehension).’ 


one Sore. cob ws Ba 59> “which of those matters that should 
aS be spoken of do we not mention?’ 


eae is (ee) \ be 


ue 


os ej ay ng S eG) eS y= 


On 


ml EAS; ose ibe Calis 


eS 


Us itt cy NOL pealltne 


eh 9S mi SN 


if you had determined to act with 


¥ 


such unsociableness.’ 


“the works which a human being 
has to do.’ 


the seeker after it has to endure 


scvere trials and hardships.’ 


= 
<a 
uM 
4 
a 


Gh era 
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pe, is FS 553 Ros Ww! ‘we should now reflect a little.’ 


oa os is als ow { unt S05; “we should so act in (our) life-time.’ 

| e Reais eo tes So “he should be punished,’ or ‘it is 
right to punish him.’ 

2) yi cs cuiyd as BES “it is unreasonable to expect friend- 
Ss ants as jie ros ship from an enemy.’ 

use Ue Ae Io s ope sat “and I also practised physicing the 

Ls juss} sick.’ 
ae Ss ces wae sh 5? they began throwing huge stones 
os 3 ie eee at the boats.’ 
eae? sis @ aS bbb (wi 51 ‘if the divisibility of mind (Jit. of 
us eee the rational soul) be possible.’ 


Rem. The choice between the Gerund and the Gerundive is deter- 


“mined entirely by euphony, or the mere pleasure of the writer. Some 


writers therefore retain the Gerund (us 8) more frequently than 
others. Dehli authors exhibit a preference for the Gerundive ( eo 
To say, as some grammarians do, that these Gerundive forms are 
“compounds, like ‘fox hunting,’ ‘speech-making,’” and that ‘‘com- 
pounds are occasionally found in, which the words do not agree,” is 
simply absurd. Perhaps these writers would say that in drs puerorum 
educandorum diffcilis est, ‘‘puerorum educandorum” is a compound, 
signifying ‘“boy-educating.” The Panjabi, we may observe, regularly 
uses the Gerund asa Gerundive. The Sindhi has a distinct Gerundive, 
differing however but slightly in form from the Infinitive: eg, Inf. 


s be “to beat,’ Gerundive r) be marino. 
Cee 7 


ut. Tue Noun or AGENCY. 


416. The Noun of Agency holds a middle position 
between the verb and the noun, and partakes of the force 
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of both, following the government either of the verb or 
the noun, or of both. If it be derived from a directly 
transitive verb and have the meaning of the Present or 
Future, it may take an objective complement in the 
Genitive or the Accusative; but if it have the meaning 
of the Perfect, it approaches more nearly to the character 
of the noun, and is therefore construed with the Genitive 


alone: e.g. 


aly cats 8 dua ‘those who restrain (or shall restrain) 


their wrath.’ 
Sty cle S oF Gee pb Gl ‘0 builders of (ye who build) houses 
in cities!’ 
af le § eS Ls cwl ‘bring the writer of (him who has 
written) this letter to me.’ 


we Las S as Ul cles ‘except this dog there was none 
ls 3 MM <9) who mourned for me (I had no 


mourner).’ 


417. It is also commonly used as the predicate of a 


preceding subject to express a proximate future: e.g. 


eS My cile toe " ‘he is about going to Dilli.’ 


- ~ °F 7 
is My cate JS als “he will die-in (the course of) a day or 


so’ (lit. to-day or to-morrow). 


Rem. The above rules also apply to the Arabic and Persian nouns of 
agency and verbal adjectives which occur so commonly in Urdi; with 
this difference however, that when these govern the accusative, they 


generally stand as the predicate of a preceding subject: e.g. 


cm ie 
wi ye 5 Ay le ‘ a seeker aftcr rank and wealth.’ 


=) 4. 


SS 


- 
“ 
eS 
A 
4 
. 
r 

c 
<a 
aA 
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Sp Ae Sia) He Peyes ‘I am not a seeker of sustenance. 
; . from heaven.’ 
kes wl soe ~ ols —— & “it will hinder us from (progress) in 
all works.’ 


The construction with the genitive however is much the more 


common of the two, even in the case of the Hindi noun of agency. 


mr. Tar ParriciPres. 


418. The Participles express the same notion as the 
verb to which they belong, but (excepting the Past Con- 
junctive Participle) in the form of an Adjective. They 
follow the government of the verb from which they are 
derived. 


419. The participles are frequently employed to 
describe a contemporary, past, or future, action connected 


with the main action. The relations and circumstances 


expressed by them must often be expressed in English by 
subordinate propositions with conjunctions (e.g. while, 
during, when, after, as soon as, etc.), or by phrases with 


prepositions. 
a) Tue Imerrrect- and Perrect Parricrpres. 


420. The Imperfect and Perfect, or (if it belong to a 
transitive verb) Passive Participle have so much in 
common as regards their use and construction that they 
may be conveniently noticed together. When used adjec- 
tively they are usually distinguished by the addition to 
them of the perfect participle | Ry. but this is often omitted. 


421. These participles are frequently used to indicate 
the state or condition (j\~) of the subject or object of an 
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action while the action is taking place. Their agreement 
with the subject is in such cases determined by the follow- 
ing rules: 


1) If the subject of the participle be likewise that of 
the finite verb, the participle agrees with it in gender and 
number: ¢.9. 


sZ Z LD ‘ . . 
(4). gd A> cop? res “2, she went away saying this.’ 


Ly yn ol> Gail Uiky wi a x ‘(the dog) came to the dungeon 
fighting and struggling with them 

(all the way).’ 
oe Suton eeth) aye oe oe “I dragged myself along and (Ut. 
- usta falling and lying I) got here with 


cig 


great difficulty.’ 
ere es ey be Sh SLE | all at. once the mother entered her 


es Siew es g daughter’s house weeping and 
beating (herself),’ 


(0). Li | Fe \ os uly; wd ‘the table-cloth was spread.’ 
us i i> gia Cie fe as some woman was seated (or sitting). 


e eS ES he teks Lae ‘his beard (which is quite) white 
hangs (is hanging) down to his 


breast.’ 


7 


s ? e Fe v of ¢ * - , 9 
Us? 92 sh NO ergvle Go| “grains (of corn)are lying before him. 


ls Sle I,m Gs ee “2 ‘this brother was lying awake.’ 


wor 


la SES, a 2h y oa 9 ‘the moment (that) some wine jars 


s ty a, SS wy 
UL OSS ple beds: oy) and flagons of various colours 
wy (which were) arranged on the 


shelves fell under my eye.’ 


“os 


: 
i 
; 
° 
2 
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pia falc rt S > US and ie ‘I saw pieces of diamond strewn 
e289 about’ (Zit. ‘pieces of diamond were 


seen strewn about by me’), 


2) But if the subject of the participles is not the same 
as that of the finite verb, both participles are constructed 
absolutely in the Locative singular, the postposition being 
suppressed ; and the subject of the Imperfect Participle 
is often omitted: eg. 


(a). co evel al, of 5 yas “the whole night passed in restless- 
ness’ (Jit. ‘I being agitated’). 
Us a jy) ay co ‘I said, weeping and sobbing the 
while.’! 
(0). ales § U6 oy se GA ans ave (the dog) fighting and struggling 
“Ul ae oA with them came to the dungeon 
with the bread saved.’ 
gi les ewheS costi_p» ‘I was standing with my head hung 
down.’ 
» cil> lS ead Ps ‘you go showing your back (your 
: back shown).’ 
ue > ais s pane eye ‘In short he came to the mouth of 


Lt y ae the pit with the old woman (the 


old woman brought with him).’ 
BG pl ae sts la Si» ‘the princess came out dressed in 
CSA AS S74 yo * e o 
dirty clothes.’ 
wl oe es Bilis oe oer ‘T was sitting with my arm thrown 
a ee iy ais round the young man’s neck.’ 


° \ & 
1 In this example the subject of the verb Ls is the following clause (the ! ghee 


or that which is said), and the subject of the participle is the pronoun of the first 
person—it was said by me (as follows), and I was WEEPING. 
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a = 5 Is aoe <j Lil rea ore if an elephant with his chain broken 
» Gt were (Jit. should be) coming.’ 


eee 8 en oe s usyo eh ‘I was under the impression that 
ls par that defile would prove my grave’ 
(lit. ‘I existed, that defile thought 
my grave’)! 
NG pee ae aS eo y Cras ‘which were with their heads out of 
their holes.’ 


eC: ust Kale 96 CS Scare S| ‘a snake is (there is a snake) with a 
frog caught’ (‘a snake has hold 


of a frog’). 


re: oS yhund chro lao ‘a (or the) python which is with 


(has) its mouth wide open.’ 


Rem. The subject of the participle must necessarily be different from 
that of the finite verb when the participle is passive and, together with 
its object (Acc.), forms the ,J\> of the subject of the finite verb; for 
when this object takes the nominative form of the accusative, it stands 
as the subject of the participle, and when it occurs in the dative form, 
the construction becomes impersonal (§§ 306, 308). This will become 
evident if we take the first of the above examples (6) and resolve it into 

the different predications contained in it: ey. ‘the dog came to the 
dungeon, and he was fighting all the time he was coming, and the © 
bread was saved by him,’ or strictly, “it was saved by him as regards 
the bread.’ 


1 We have thought if necessary to multiply examples on this subject, because 
firstly, the subject 1 is one of importance; and secondly, its treatment in all existing 
grammars is most unsatisfactory. One of the most recent actually teaches that 


s 
ee uy and __4 res are not perfect, or rather passive participles, but ‘irregular forms 
of the puiuactixe participle!” and that in the last two examples above b tty 
sae 
and are “forms of th 4 e ; 
Ss aS) a ) e perfect,” signifying “‘has caught ~, ‘and “has 


opened;’”? and no grammar attempts to lay down anything like a rule to guide the 
student in the use and construction of the participles. 
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3) If the Participle in either case be repeated for 
emphasis, or to indicate a lasting or continuous state, or even 
if such a state be implied without the repetition of the 
participle, it is always constructed absolutely, even though 
its subject be the same as that of the finite verb: e.g. 


eA ra CR 2 . ° 
(a). LS Cul ust ye aos ‘I approached (it) in great fear 
(fearing much).’ 
gpltid ao ele ee a) a “marching on stage by stage I 
lity ue arrived in Naishapir.’ 
os ise ail alt oe “we keep singing while we stitch.’ 


(6). aay eo Ns cased wd “but I wearied of sitting still.’ 
LS Ls} 


pee! s oa ee — es ‘you have unjustly defamed and 
ss! elie roa) (esate =). disgraced me seated quietly (¢.¢. 
us | pe inoffensively).’ 


a 9 u 9 
eo c P SJ wy Sh is “she, continued listening silently, 
rae seated like a statue.’ 


Rem. In sentences like the last but one, where the passive con- 
struction with - is used, and the first is simply a perfect participle, 
the second must take the form of ifs causative in order to possess a 


passive character; but the segnification differs in no respect by this change. 


422. a. When the participles describe the state or 
condition of the object, they are somewhat differently con- 
structed. In such cases the object usually occurs in the 
dative form of the accusative, and hence the concord 
between it and the participle is disturbed: but whereas 
the Imperfect Participle may be optionally put in the 
nominative or the locative absolute, the Perfect, or 
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Passive Participle always takes the form of the nomina- 
tive: ¢.g. 


(a). s owes” 9 & \4p ashes ‘it appeared that they had (Zit. have) 
es Is) sags Sys caught two persons stealing.’ 


uv 


Vege 3 ge) hee ape ‘T left him sleeping by a spring.’ 
5 gas ail ue" JE" jx) SI ‘one day having seen him entering 
Vs ss sk the palace they scized him.’ 
Ss laa S 200 Wg) me ‘sceing him weeping he asked,’ ete. 


(2). \,p tmasy ae ee rs usteds “I saw the horse fastened to a peg.’ 
Le 


\,p \ 2 one" Seas sy eo ‘from that time (forward) he thinks 
re: Ws as me dead. 
ee ise see 
Lai dle \,p bye ws So “he all along thought me (supposed 
that I had been) drowned.’ 


6. The construction is the same if the object be a follow- 
ing clause introduced by $: as 0 Le Gee LS jy) CS! 
§ \Go ‘one day he saw written in a “book also, that,’ ete. 


ce. If the object occur fs the nominative form of the 
accusative, the Participle will of course agree with it. 


Rem. Of the two forms of the Imperfect Participle, the nominative 
is perhaps the correct one; at all events it is more in harmony with 
the construction of the Perfect Participle; and its regular use would 
moreover have the advantage of removing all pga in sentcn 


which pare the passive construction with 3. For example ae 


eae sa ae signifies both ‘I saw a whilst I was swinmined 
and ‘whilst he was swimming;’ but if the participle be 5 iyi, the last 
alone of these significations is admissible. 


Aye ee 


4 


he eee) Se 


: 
. 


~ ungrammatical : es A) is Ute) & ee 
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423. a. Distinct from the use of the participles asa , cle 
is their use to indicate that an action takes place im- 
mediately after or simultaneously with another action 
expressed by the finite verb. The emphatic particle ~, 
is added to the Imperfect Participle to indicate ee 


- coincidence in point of time in the two actions.!. In such 
cases the participles are always constructed absolutely. 


The subject of the Imperfect Participle may be the same 
as that of the finite verb (whereby, as also by the parti- 
ciple not taking the adjective form with \,a, it is dis- 
tinguished from the a)\> al); or it may be different. In 
the latter case, if the subject is expressed, it is put in the 
Formative or the genitive, the latter being the more 
common when the subject is animate. 


The subject of the Perfect Participle is usually different 
from that of the finite verb, and is put in the Forma- 
tive: ¢.9. 

(a). 14 eae f ag? i ‘he took his departure on dawn 
appearing.’ 


GY o g yg > A 
mG Joys Sy cat gd a ‘on the order being given they 
commenced digging.’ 


syd ple a) awikee ae lyt “as soon as the merchant saw (this), 
es he ministered consolation.’ 


oF ARR ° : A 
sow e=gs* immediately on hearing this, anger 


overcame me.’ 


1 Some peaianrartana mistakenly suppose that the imperfect participle must always 


be inflected when the particle iS is added to it, and hence pronounce this sentence 


2 is ‘Thrust me into the 


The sentence is pees quite grammatical ; o> is not 


a 


ground alive (as I am).’ 
the so-called “adverbial participle,” but the hai of the object mujhe. 


22 
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ES| 5s Se a 4D 5S) yore) “T no sooner hecame detached than 
t VS ple oh roi it swooped down upon a boa-con- 
strictor.’ 

(0). eat re ae: cl, ) ces ‘why have you come at this late 
hour of the night?’ (‘when so 
much of the night is gone’). 

Asi (on DIS Wr? “when one (the first) watch of the 
day was reached (when day had 


. s 
risen to one watch), I came down. 


s. If the Imperfect Participle has an objective comple- 
ment expressed, this is put in the accusative or the 
genitive: ¢.9. 

14 le Hw a i> enrgso ey “we all fled on the instant of seeing 
them.’ 

u ae Lal fe) ngs Loe re A lol “the young man became as delighted 

Lae eee ees Las pes \ya at the sight of her as if he had 
obtained the wealth of the world.’ 


Rem. The use of the objective complement in the genitive serves to 
show that the participle in such cases partakes of the character of the 


noun as well as that of the verb.’ 


424, In its adjective form either participle may be 
employed, 1) as an adjective defining a noun (either 
with the signification of a relative periphrasis, or to 
express a quality or state in general); and 2) as a sub- 
stantive, concrete or abstract. As an abstract substantive 
the Imperfect Participle is equivalent to.the Gerund: eg. 


1) As an adjective: 


ee 
(aes Usd 4s wid ee ew “unwisest of all is he who rouses 


uss s ond LES cai ue slumbering strife’ (¢f.§ 47, Rem.6.). 
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a“ <a 


g co 
lave ce ily Es} “a talking maind,’ 


429 ee oe “having seen a revolving millstone.’ 
oer SST cle 93 8 SSI ‘if you bid (me), I will leap into 
: oe os burning fire. 
5 » (0). < » MLS ops aye lap Lae § the congealed juice is called 
camphor.’ 

dels 143 \ ES\ ‘a written paper, or a paper with 

writing on it.’ 
Ga price \ye Las “it may be some dead animal.’ 

2) As a substantive. | 


(a). dev Vast AS eter the support of a straw is ample for 
bY a drowning man’ (‘a drowning 


man clings to a straw’). 
ie eel we 2s ‘heawokemefromsleeping(—sleep).’ 
Si (2p =) Sp last “to be confident because of possessing 
ute ayes (= the possession of) property is 
not well or becoming.’ 
(0). Be Ls 2 s cilejt “to what purpose should I again test 
what has been tested.’ 


oe Lt I lxty IS rik. ‘Tam come as the emissary of the 


snake.’ 


os Ghagess coe ou: =e I am suffering remorse in con- 


sequence of my deed.’ 
s Piss? akeS ay jd une sl y “a band of those who had experienced 
fe s AS ES\ defeat having arrived on the road.’ 


Rem. This use of the participles ee to that of the Active 
and Passive Participles—the Jel es ‘and (J ytive jot the Arabic. 
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425. The Perfect or Passive Participle is commonly 
used for the Infinitive, chiefly in connection with the 


quasi-impersonal verb —A.2\>: eg. 


cAadl (Gs=} AS <! els ca “the work which (you) ought to do 
to-day.’ 
142 Saran: a Cg. ion &% ‘we should not rejoice at (in con- 
eg en hy ee J 
ental (G >=) sequence of) the death of an enemy.’ 


426. The Perfect or Passive Participle is also used as 
an abstract (verbal) substantive in combination with the 
verb l=, when this is equivalent to LS. 42, and in the 
Recut and Desiderative Compounds (§ 24 and 
Rem.): e.g. 

bi ~ tees 2 es ‘I could not drown myself? (it. 
“drowning was not possible by me gaye 
ee une I} \eJ ay 3A ‘there’s no fighting against fate.’ 
Ls le ut eee un 7 we eee ‘I kept wandering about (Jit. I did 
or made wandering) in that jungle 


the whole day.’ 


Rem. Observe also the following: we Gs Vee ‘mind what I say’ 
(lit. ‘my saying—what I shall say, or am about to say’). 


427. The Passive Participle, when governed by one 
of the postpositions .», ), or .#, has in some instances 
an active signification: e.g. 

WES ils cae cm S cS em! S ‘that without my bidding (thee) thou 
re Gls eatest food with me.’ 

re) (Sus 8 505} 5S Gy S Als ys) ‘how can he keep alive without 


eating?’ 


a 


“ 


oe a ee 
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b) Tue Pasr Consuncrive Parricrrre. 


428. a. The Past Conjunctive Participle is very often 
used in Urdu so as to avoid the use of conjunctions where 
several predications are united in the one sentence: eg. 


LEVa Cs “3 “having said this, he went away.’ 


slay " a is yl | Ska col ss “having invented some pretext, and 
Ae SI ee) ae > having taken the jewels and dress, 
ale woe, ~) and having given the price thereof, 

I requested permission to go’ (i.e. ‘I invented some pretext, and 

after taking the jewels and dress and paying for them, I 


requested,’ etc.). 
b. We sometimes find a preceding verb repeated in 


the participle : as 


v4 


Za Cy 4 nk Fe . : ; 
LS al Se \ yy) (a1 34 “he rose, and having risen went out. 


cs on on sal S a ae ‘the juice having flowed (out), 
= os gd eet ie e Ls > collects in a vessel, and having 
a Gle collected, congeals.’ 

429. The participle most commonly refers, as in the 
above examples, to the subject of the finite verb, or, 
if the construction be passive, to the Agent. In the 
latter case, when the participle is S,», and a predicative 
adjective or participle is joined to it, this, if capable 
of inflection, is always put in the inflected masculine 


singular: eg. 


ae Bg oi ehvee Cele the young man became cool and 
Us constrained, and said.’ 
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S bles ms -P au eates e “and having become angry, I ordered 
that,’ ete. 
ley fdas “3 SP es ah ox “after that, having stood up, he read 
this discourse.’ 
430. But the participle may refer to the object (dative, 


accusative); and in the same sentence one participle 
may refer to the subject, and another to the Agent: eg. 


ust ees? Sas cos “2 “having heard this, jealousy possessed me 
cal ee also,’ 

oS (cg a wha aes lod ‘there is no assured refuge anywhere to 

IG use cht eS eile flee to from God’s decree’ (lit. “having 

i ‘ un? fled, or fleeing from, God’s decree, there 

is no assured refuge for you to go to’). 


ia © -~ 
es Ue nt Shc, S| ‘at last, having made me promise and 


MS el 7, Syne S lxti. swear that I would return after leaving 
Cad SWS famed De those things (at home), he let me go.’ 
LS 


9 17) 
psp Use (se. Sd) “the princess having become pleased, the 
cS (jbo lad ls (se. kets) trays (of jewels, etc.) were made over 

Le 273 9) ents alps to the steward, and she said.’ 

431. The participle may even be used absolutely, 
without reference to a subject, as is the case when the 
finite verb is in the passive voice: e.g. 

LONG Coe : eeS 85 ‘he was dug out alive’ (‘ they having 
dug, he was taken out alive’). 


432. The participle is often repeated for the sake of 
emphasis, or to indicate a repeated or continued action: as 
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ar. . 
ai at is are rs 3p 53 spre ‘we kept breaking the fruits and — 


collecting them.’ 
%, © : ~ 
ge ests ews She jhe oe) ‘having kept on throwing stones, they 
ue sank all the boats.’ 


433. In some instances the Conjunctive Participle has 


3 
1 


all the force of an adverb, and would appear to be used 
as such: e.g. 


Ls als “38 way wie a a ‘he did this wittingly.’ 
Luts $UOS a5 ‘he laughed aloud. 
ES. EAeeS Sol Carles is Agee ‘I made that book over to him 
pegs AS va giles secretly along with others.’ 
“wot oS S byncie ew| ‘I tied it tight” 


e Lis jae os “he walks lame.’ 


6. THE INDICATIVE AND ITS TENSES. 


1. THE AorRIsT. 


434, The Aorist, though more commonly employed in 
the Subjunctive Mood, is also used in propositions, both 
leading and subordinate, which deal with facts, whether 
actual or assumed for the purpose of argument; in other 
words, it occurs in the Indicative Mood, 


The Aorist does not in itself express any idea of time; 
it merely indicates a begun, incomplete, enduring existence 
either in present or future time. Hence it has the signi- 


fication of the English Present, as well as that of the 


Future Indefinite: e.g. 
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l= las ‘God knows.’ 
ye ae ves | ‘now do what I tell (am about to 

tell) you.’ 
Leraal dle ae eas salts | when does a noble-minded man 
4,3 Jl fawn upon the rich’ (¢.e. ‘a noble- 


minded man never fawns upon 
the rich’). 

urs Skt era Jo ‘It came into my mind “T will 
travel again.”’’ 


Cols! 


its af ee eee w= ‘when I die (shall die), bury me out 
90 of sight.’ 
as fa = oo co oh? Ps “you sit here, I will go and announce 
(your arrival).’ 
aA i Ge ¢ 4G ' 
sleol use c! a Ls < (w\ he said: Come, I’ll take you to the 
aes sl king to-day.’ 
435. The Aorist is commonly used in proverbs: eg. 


oR Cd 7 
i> Evie) Ussl IF oS as “when misfortune comes, a dog bites 
Pails es (se. S) one (who is) mounted on a camel.’ 
Le 
osyl ers Ve uss es s&S ‘one commits the fault, another is 
‘ punished for it.’ 


436. To render the idea of present time still more 


distinct, the auxiliary verb (,,3, ..3, etc., is added to the 


VALS: 
Aorist: as 
op 9 Cm 
ue Ure = as; ee eee | ‘when I rub my eyes and look.’ 
Je 2 on Sete us iy “my heart burns with love's fire.’ 


ag “ es ee ues aS ‘now it makes the leaf of the rose 


its steed’ ie! one moment it mounts the rose, another it,’ etc.). 


i \ Bs 


ON ee 
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But this form of the Present,' though once very com- 
mon, is now rarely used in Urdii (see § 189, Rem). . 


437. As a present tense the Aorist is employed in 
narrative for a past (the Historical Present): e.g. 


(kGo =) Ue = ple Rid 1 ‘when I went forward and looked, 
.) She yy lo! it was the princess’ (Jit. ‘when, 
having gone forward, I look, lo! 

it is the princess’). 

' ope 6. 

po ~2 ieehu Susy) pee cee it came (was coming, Zé. comes) 
Pe =) si Syl JS wie into my mind, “O God! if this 
breath of life depart, it is better.’’’ 


438. The Aorist often occurs in a form identical with 
that of the Precative’ (§ 176) in the three persons of the 
singular, and with nasal n added to that form in the 


‘plural: eg. 


1 Most European grammarians ignore this tense altogether, and those who do 
notice it wrongly term it “a perfect,” and generally mistake for it the perfect par- 
ticiple when this is used as a a? in connection with a subject that has for its 


predicate one of the verbs ec: or ig. For example, in the sentence ek meridak ko 


saiip pakre hai, they call pakre hai “a perfect,” and translate, “the snake has caught 
a frog ;”? whereas pakre is a hal, and the translation should be a@ snake ts (there is a 
snake) with a frog caught. Asa finite verb pakre hat would signify ‘‘catches,” not 
“has caught.” 

2 Tt does not follow that because this form is identical with that of the precative, 
therefore this, or, as the grammarians phrase it, ‘the respectful imperative,” is used for 
the aorist. In the use of these precative forms the Hindi and Urdii follow the 
Prakrit pretty closely, and the following extracts from the Prakrita-Prakasa (ed, 
Cowell, sect. vii. 20, 21) show that they are not used the one for the other, but that, 
though connected both in form and signification, they are yet distinct : ** Jja, jj@ are 
optionally substituted for the proper affixes of the present and the definite future, and 
also when command, ete., are implied: eg. hajja, haya, or hoi, ‘he is;’ hasejja, 
hasejjd, or hasai, ‘he laughs;’ (and the same form applies to the three persons in 
both numbers;) future haja, hojja, hohii, ‘he will be;’ and similarly in the sense 
of the imperative.” ‘Jja, ja are also optionally inserted between the root and the 
affixes” in the same tenses; ‘‘as (present) hojjui, hoyat; (future) hyjahti, hopaht; 
(imperative) hojjaii, hojjau;’ this however ouly occurs “when the root ends in a 
vowel, and is therefore monosyllabic.” 


\ 
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tas Shes “ed ue Je CS ae ‘(when AE veacHed the garden), the 
BETS Ss det es gS thought entered my mind, This 
( =) time I will plant a vine.’ 
eo lw G cca Ss ign 3 ooheyS \.§ ‘what shall I say respecting those 
anf aoe yo eel pass people who, having rebelled, un- 
Us? cay> justly turn away from Him ?’ 
Rem. Additional examples of this form of the Aorist will be found 


under the Subjunctive Mood, in which it more commonly occurs. 


439. The Aorist -+.»l+ is commonly used as a phrase 
in the sense and after the manner of opus, necesse, 
est, ‘it is necessary,’ debet, ‘it is proper or right,’ oportet, 
‘it behoves,’ with an infinitive, or a gerundive and its 
substantive, or a perfect participle used as a gerund 
(§ 425), as the subject, the true subject or agent of the 
act usually preceding in the Dative, if a definite agent is 
implied; the agent, however, is not always expressed— 
rarely so if the idea of duty, etc., implied in the phrase 
chihiye is of general application, or if the infinitive is 
accompanied by an object. in the dative form of the 
accusative : é.g- 
ws cota § Wee le = “ whatever the master wants is ready 

eS Oyen (to be had).’ 
aaal> Lg, Ciyles s oe ei “(the king) should keep these people 
under subjection’ (dit. ‘to keep 
these people under subjection is 
necessary for the king’), 
nl eas FS 53 Ress — ‘we should now consider a little.’ 
sel> es os tl use S25} “one should perform such acts 


3 x 9 
in life. 


Ve = a 


ee 
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(Wi = ) ut! Us perk ES)\ ‘T ought to go once there also.’ 


ohedl> 
a 2 
Loy a use eo posw8d the explanation of this should be 
ehedl= asked of the doctors of religion’ 


(lit. ‘asking the explanation of this of the doctors is necessary ’), 


Tem. a. The agent of the act is sometimes put in the genitive in 
construction with an Arabic nomen actionis; as 7 as (jas \S eid 
ale “a fakir should act upon them.’ And if the thing necessary 
or requisite be a quality, or that which should be found 2m some person 
or thing, the locative is generally used instead of the dative: e.g. Usy 
sl} ue dold Re peach ears “what special qualities 
are those which a messenger should possess?’ (‘ which are requisite in 


? 
a messenger’), 


Rem. b. otal is also very commonly used in the Subjunctive 
Mood: the infinitive is then replaced by the ordinary Aorist, which 
follows ale, and is preceded by S (= Latin wé), the agent of the 
act either preceding chdhiye in the dative, or following it in the nomina- 
tive: e.g. ancSy isles f wre Ee eee 9S sldoh, OF cadnd l= 
ey iylee ss OSs cat slash S ‘the king should keep these people 


under subjection.’ 


Rem. c. The phrases eo S ae i ein uP Doles, at 18 necessary, 
vight, or proper, are used in the same way as entabl=, chiefly in the 
Subjunctive. 

Rem. d. According to some European grammarians any “Respectful 
Imperative,” as they term it, may be used “with a sense of obligation, 
and may be translated ought, should, or must.” This however is not 
correct; chahiye alone can, of itself, be so used. The examples given by 
them are such as the following: ese SL 0 ees cwl ‘learn from, 


or let one learn from, this’ (not “from this one ought to learn ye Cat 


v 7 a ‘ ‘ ; fi 3 
ome ? > let us remain in this jungle 
cao Css i) yy) e722) Ur us : let jung 
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_ and watch’ (not ‘‘ we must stay in this wood and keep watch’ )s Us 1 
ie Up pall lS — =r Sn By A Sb S ile (my) 
eyes were kept fixed on the door to see (it. saying to myself ‘ ‘Let me 
see”) what was (Jit. is) about to appear’ (not “my eyes were fixed on 


the door, and I said I must see,” etc.). 


440. To imply that an act should or ought Zo have 
been done, the phrase ki —i2l is employed: as 


end a eg anls ES| Yass ge Va ‘thy nest ought to have been (built) 

ry A z= ) 2d es \ un in some thorny bush or on the top 

Js cs slack fi \gi ab l> of a wall, (and) not in the king’s 
Sra) Vs palace.’ 


Rem. The same phrase is used in the Subjunctive also (§ 467, Rem. c). 


wu. THe Furure INDEFINITE. 


441. Although the Aorist itself has the signification 
of the simple Future, yet to render the futurity of the act 
quite distinct, the perfect participle (see § 187) is added 
toit; and thus the Future also derives the signification 
of an Intentional and a Desiderative: e.g. 


Gyo ue ‘I shall see,’ and ‘I wish to, or 
would, see.’ 


7 


Ls s foe a) Lie age) “eventually I shall die, and what 


GL 
KenS gd I 9 answer shall I then give to God?” 
Pere: 7) 
us yy onl Uste®! wy “I would question Your Highness 
Ae 2 ? 
\S se) about certain matters,’ 


442, The participle \§ is also added to the Precative 
form of the Aorist to form the Future: C.J. 
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S$ wvs* pict Kis lao ‘wilt thou (wouldst thou, is it thy 
os yh Shand ry ey = intention to) create a being who 
os 6 usp) will work mischief and shed blood 
f on the face of the earth?’ 
zis aS jee Kisind ne gs ‘if you pull (will pull) so (7.6. as you 
ene 35 are going to do), it will not leave 
hold of the pulp of the brain.’ 


Rem. The Future and the Aorist being thus intimately connected, we 
often find the one used for the other, especially in conditional and 


hypothetical sentences, where in English the Present Indicative, or the 
eS or Future Subjunctive, is used; as ul uss 9 S14 7d 7 \ 

Kelle ps ana) cay ye i att ay long, he in this state of 
old age will weep himself to eee eee eS Sil= ihe dy ey eS \ 
ae if you go near it you sin’ (Jit. “will become a sinner’); 5 $ 

@ cs fe ee Cs ad : 
“for (were I to attempt it), I should not have the power to tell, nor you 


the patience (Mt. power) to listen.’ 


rr. THe Present TENSE. 


443. The Present Tense is used to indicate an act 
which is now taking place, or a repeated, habitual, or 
enduring act; it also commonly expresses a wniversal 


truth, e.g. 
is Wis LS 55 ‘what is he doing?’ 
> ahs Ls ‘what are you looking at?’ or ‘what 
do you see?’ 
ee a on re) LS a = ‘T understand all this that you are 
: } a igs saying.’ 


(Se) 
ON 
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eis pelos | el “men conform to the ways of their 


un® o> y kings.’ 
va we 1 é . a 
OP aH 2 se ort wd cl, this sun and moon are revolving 


night and day.’ 


Rem. a. An act which is now taking place may also be expressed by 
using the perfect participle of a verb compounded with las y in place of 
the imperfect participle, for in both cases the participle is used as a hal: 
C9. eS (ge =) ly, ~ wiele ‘the master is sleeping;’ oe 


Se (dle =) eS \.5 “the woman is bathing.’ 


Rem. b. The auxiliary, both in this tense and the Perfect, occasionally 
takes the form Lae, which is generally more emphatic than es as 3 
eS eile “he is (or I am sure he is) beating.’ The auxiliary may also 
take this form when used independently; as Kab rs ~?2 LT ‘alas! 


who are these?’ 


444, The auxiliary is often omitted, chiefly in negative 
sentences (cf, § 148, Rem.), and the Present then assumes 
the form of the Past Conditional, but the two tenses 
must not be confounded: e.g. 


os ey en) cel <S cit “the people of the caravan do not 
Z Ce ae C ie ae 
\S> Sdnv pad 9 S es mention (it), because you would 


be ashamed.’ 
US ms ue = om cot us! 48 “no one falls into a well of himself.’ 


And in two co-ordinate sentences, the verbs of which 
are both in the Present, the auxiliary of one may be 
omitted, unless emphasis requires it to be repeated: eg. 


oP 
z a © iz 

i ci a ft OLE : . 

OP s> 4d 3 ¥y she neither moves nor stirs,’ 


« ro 


us 


en 
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445. The Present Tense is commonly used in narrative 
for a past for the sake of greater vividness (the Historical 
Present): e.g. 


e oO LxgGe ge pn ue i) ‘when I rubbed my eyes and looked 
7 cs ? ‘ 
a Lota Sy ut ue cw | (Zit. when, having rubbed my eyes, 
ay! ys a I look), lo! neither that old man 


nor any one else was (dit. is) in 
that house.’ 


ast es Liga Ls iS ee mas to cry aloud and wail, but what 


is oe we comes of it? and who hears?’ (¢.¢. 


nothing came of it, ete.). . 


446. The Present Tense is also frequently used for 
the Future to indicate that an action will take place 
forthwith, or shortly after the time of speaking: e.g. 


ae ble ut? yes > Ps “you go, I also am coming (immediately),’ 
OP Os oe ce) Bee “I will this instant give the order.’ 
je bie dle “T shall speedily return.’ 


447..The Present Tense is occasionally employed in 
conditional sentences as a Future Subjunctive: as 


p> US eee cet Ut SN ‘if I too forbid (her), I shall be 


\ |yle =<“ e ee lowe ut! oa instantly killed as the maind has 
pee Gle been.’ 
Py oP GT y IPs eS Wee a “if I come according to my plighted 


y A . . . 
ue Css s AE ie ou word,! I will mingle his kingdom 
g EY 3 } 
Up yole with the dust.’ 
1 That is to say, “if I say I will come and do come.” We know of no authority 
for the meaning of ‘one’s own might,” which is given to the word dan? in the 


vocabulary of the Zota Kahani. The word means simply ‘speech,’ ‘ word,’ and the 
phrase ban? par ana is explained by Urdi scholars as we have translated it, 
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Rem. An act which 7¢ is intended to perform (the Present Intentional) 
1s expressed as in English: eg. we s tes cB ‘he is going to write’ 
(see § 412.) > 


tv. ‘THe Past Imrrrrect TENSE. 


448. The Past Imperfect Tense indicates an action 
which was going on at some past time spoken of: as 


© 1 . ; . . 
\gi Woe gro wb > “he was wandering about, looking around 
him.’ 
17] 1a) o 7 
cs CoH? on er \4> “avery soft breeze was blowing.’ 


Rem. The same idea is expressed by using the perfect participle of a 
verb compounded with las >) in place of the simple imperfect participle ; 
2 ¢ 5 ~ ~ < 

use (dks =) us) 3 3 she was bathing ;’ “3 Sad | aad) sane 


u 
” e ‘ . . ° * 3 
lei ba >) ds) x I was repeating this verse in a very low voice.’ “ 


449. In many cases this tense must be rendered by 
the English Past Indefinite: as 


is lis oe eS a “he did whatever they told him (at 
the time).’ 


- 


f A Sein 
oa) Foon) sh cals oom Lay! “inasmuch as he was aware of his 


¢ oR : ‘ 
at wl I os we loyalty, judgment, and devotion.’ 
450. The auxiliary is often omitted': eg. 


i ks ee cl oss y= ‘every one I saw (at the time) 
is te forbade me.’ 


1 As this tense then assumes the form of the Past Conditional, it is very generally 
mistaken for the latter by European grammarians. The two tenses, however, are 
essentially different, the one occurring in the Indicative Mood alone, the other only 
in the Subjunctive, and never admitting of the auxiliary lg after it, as the Imperfect 


Indicative does. Nor can either of these tenses ever have the signification of the 
Present, as the grammarians affirm, 


> 


then often omitted: e 
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Pach “2 9 es ) ey ds hs \ ‘if she did not bring water, he (the 
© ASS Sse Be dog) broke her vessels.’ 


Rem. In two coordinate sentences, the verbs of both of which are in 
the Past Imperfect, the auxiliary is usually expressed with the last 
fii gy y 4 oS g ZX A g 
alone: as \gi le We ee ro) Gs las Cs By “he was thank- 
ing God and going on stage by stage.” 


451. The Past Imperfect is frequently used to indicate 


an act that was wont to be done, and the auxiliary is 
g: 


alo lj ol is es wets they used toname that pit Solomon’s 
=? eee Prison.’ 


ars “TI ie co pores rant ‘T effaced from my mind the pleasure 


pes gh ol I was wont to derive from listening 
to slander.’ 
ey co < 
i Sad bo yes 9 3s, ie al ‘and that complexion (or colour) 
Lee Le usohe which used to glisten like bright 


gold became like turmeric.’ 


or) 


ES! » GT co pha sy Coat ‘when he used to return from his 


legs Gb = tix? 5 eSe travels, he was wont to bring 
lwo oes oy Wy curiosities of each country (he 


visited) as presents for me’ (Vit. “and used to give them to me’). 


y. Tue Past Inperinite TEnsE. 


452. The Past Indefinite Tense indicates an action 
completed at some past time, and is commonly employed 
in narrating past events which do not involve the idea 
of duration. Its passive construction (when the participle 


1 See note on preceding page. 


23 
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is passive), as also that of the other past tenses composed 
of a passive participle, has been explained in § 189, 191, 


Os Ou, 
eS) so 7) wie Sy 55 ‘he left it at my house on his way.’ 


el a\, é \s0 Beat he took the road to the desert.’ 


453. a. After the conditional particles $1, =, ‘if,’ 
and after other particles (eg. > ‘when,’ etc.), which 
imply the conditional meaning of 5‘, the Past Indefinite 
often takes a future sense, the condition being represented 
as already fulfilled; but it may be rendered in English 
by the Present : as 


> Sri 33 \ Ps eA 3h a) es \ ‘if this secret is (J’#. was, or became) 
2 \p ay ue divulged, it will be (dt. is) very 


bad for you.’ 
Ny as one 2, lan als sal, oe but I have a work (for him to do), 
ce) ie A ie Ps ~ Lvl if that can be done by this (youth), 
ll be ala‘l st fa ay 55) cs and he practises no treachery, but 
ls) \ ust UN yisinl vl accomplishes it satisfactorily, ad 
sob 3 4 ES us Oe x4 33°) a 2 us comes out perfect in this ordeal, 
Ss oes slack then I promise that I will deal 


with him better than any king,’ 


b. The verbs of the principal clauses in the above 
sentences are in the Present and Future, but the Past 
Indefinite is also employed to indicate an act, the occur- 


rence of which is so certain, that it may be described as 
having already taken place: as 


« 
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ing Ss uss eee slash 51 “if the king begins to listen to the mis- 
a cho oy Ke Ro gal cal representations (dit. false and true 
Ss cols} a) nis is words) of such persons, and does not 
* lS Ls Sc ce ry) attempt to inquire into the actual 
on AS facts of the case, various kinds of 


evils will result (d’¢. have resulted), 


vi. Toe Present Perrect Tense. 


454, The Present Perfect (or Past Proximate) Tense 
indicates an act which at the moment of speaking has 
been already completed, and remains in a state of com- 
pletion: e9. % 


Iv 


iS is eels i “he is gone to Kinhpir (Cawnpore).’ 


se Vybe jaa oh Le bes al, ' the Raja Sahib has killed a tiger.’ 


455. The auxiliary is often omitted, or in other words 
- the Past Indefinite is used for the Present Perfect: e.g. 


’ 2 
Joes whe 3) ge usb le “2 ‘these four things that have been 
mentioned above.’ 
eS Ut oe = as Ue “naught but injury can proceed from 


= = mal (se. a), LS re him in whose breast hatred has 
Wp i ole sil oe S 5 established itself.’ 


Rem. In the colloquial the Present Perfect is frequently used for the 
Present in the sense of the Proximate Future, and in such cases the 
auxiliary is generally omitted: eg. (Master og.) Us' Se es lie 3 293 of Shae 
| ) nes ‘bring my hat and stick quickly ;’ (Servant) asks LY ‘Tam 


bringing it, Sir’ (di. ‘I have brought’). 
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vu. Tue Past Prrrect TENsE. 


456. The Past Perfect (or Past Remote) Tense indicates 
that an act had taken place at the time spoken of, or 
anterior to some other past event spoken of or implied: eg. 


\gi Ut i> aw Hoe 5s “‘hehad come walking froma distance.’ 
ice ue st 3 eel cel iooe “I had never heard such a thing.’ 


But the auxiliary is often omitted, or in other words 
the Past Indefinite is used for the Past Perfect. It must 
however be rendered in English by the Past Perfect: eg. 


Ula ais rs Nj ace ‘I had reasoned a great deal with 
(sc, ys) Zaid, 


457. The Past Perfect is often used where in English 
we use the Past Indefinite; usually so when the action 
is regarded by the narrator as completely past, so that 
its results have already become manifest at the time 
spoken of; or when it is implied that since the occur- 
rence of that action, another, in some way connected 
with it, has occurred: e.g. : 


ayes) Sed CS ya8 en) pan ys) “and whatever I (had) promised when 


Us asd = ig sve ss a) the lion (had) sent me to bring 


ii Ls Bes) 4 Ws = thee.’ 
i OK es a see Oe . 
gi ppc f\ 2 ot Uc? Cot! ee) “the cat came (Ut. had come), (and) I 
“ - “7 
2 ioe (had) felt her, and she was wet 


(and so I knew it was raining),’ 


Rem. The Past Perfect Indicative is sometimes used for the Past 


Conditional, for the sake of greater vividness: as —s" } ote Gat 


Km Lee cane gia Low lg Uya d ahs Milo ag Sale LS slp 


a ee 
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- 4 “ . q ” . 
Wt ise elas us" dhs cul Sy wh ys! \gi ‘that friend well 
nigh destroyed me: if it had not been for this wise enemy, my work 
was well nigh gone from my hands, and my life brought to a close in 


this vain idea.’ 
ce. THE IMPERATIVE. 


458, The Imperative has only the second person 
singular and plural; the other persons are supplied by 
the aorist. It has two forms, the Imperative proper, 


- which is used in giving orders, directions, or advice, and 


the Precative (§ 176), which implies simple requesé, 
advice, entreaty, or exhortation. 


Rem. The second of the Precative forms, however, often has the force 


_ of a command, as will be scen from the examples given below. 


_ 459. The Precative again has two forms, one ending in 
—-, the other in 4—, both of which are used in either 
the singular or plural, the former always in connection 


with the pronomen reverentie 1, expressed or under- 


stood, the latter with the personal pronouns ,j ‘thou,’ and 
re ‘you.’ : 

460. The Imperative, and the Precative ending in 
aye, are used with reference to the immediate present, or 
without reference to any definite time; the Precative 
ending in zyo most commonly refers to the Future. The 
addition of \§ to the Precative ending in dye imparts to 
it also a future signification, but the form is not very 
common: e.g. 
ak Foy Urls! whe Las Ve ‘mind what I say, and chase this 

JS a de s vain desire from thy mind.’ 


se whe Pi “you sit here.’ 
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8 ljale er) > RSE es = ‘mention to this slave anything you 
pLeass may require.’ 


c ph Oe ta Ls 4S u-! “come again when you have spent 
go KEG this, and take whatever you want.” 


ad —¢> re ol foal La we ‘when she asks thy story, thou shalt 


ee NN, Bay \s ese Ae say: I am an inhabitant of Persia.’ 
exes" ps ale cst oe 8 One “and if not, do (¢.e. you shall do) 


WA 2 
anost§ unto me whatever. you please.’ 


Rem. The English Imperative being used to express a request as well 
as an order, it is not at all necessary to employ such phrases as “ please 
to do,” or “you will be pleased to do,” etc., in rendering the Precative 
forms; nor indeed do these phrases at all represent the idea in a native’s 
mind when he uses a Precative. We have repeatedly observed, 
that when a native scholar well acquainted with English is asked 
to render in Urdiisuch an expression as “please do this,”’ he invariably 
uses the phrase az rahé mthrbani isko karo or kijtye. It is evident too 
that in not a few cases the phrases “‘ please to,” ete., cannot be applied: 


as for example in the following sentence, in which the speaker is solilo- 


Aa oe = . z of 4 . 
quizing: [eae um! mas a ue elo 3s ESr iS sol es 51 S 
Z en als Ke Zane SOx ‘ 

WS» Bols: E> b> \4p ee sees ee CHES ‘for if you 


sprinkle alum and sulphur in a lamp, round about the wick, no matter 


how strong a wind blow, the lamp will not-be extinguished.’ 


461. The Precative ending in o is also employed in 
benedictions and imprecations: e.g. 


| ry) Ua “may you be happy!’ 
os z * e g 
ores! uals cna) iS las “may the curse of God be upon 


rzPar infidels and believers in a plurality 


of gods!’ 
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462. The negatives 5 and , 3 in connection with the 
Imperative usually express a ‘strict negation, but the 
former is occasionally prohibitive (especially in connection 
with the Precative ending in zyo); the negative Gre is 
used in a prohibitive sense, and hence occurs with. the 
Imperative or Precative alone: e.g. 


2 
urd yo oF ‘be not afraid? 


us ais wybel.s aS | “neglect not to make preparation for 


s BS) we bee the world to come.’ 


le Live sé <! “don’t go home to-day.’ 
ays J Rivers is pores es ai “rely not on their friendship.’ 
gale 3 Col Ag eee cl “you are not to approach this tree’ (or 
“thou shalt not go near this tree’). 
ce Bis ‘you will not forget’ (‘take care 
that you don’t forget’). 


Rem. As the negative us does not occur in the Bag o bahdr in 
connection with the Imperative, therefore, we suppose, the European 
grammarians say, that it “is not used with the Imperative.” That it 
is so used will be seen from the first of the above examples, and we may 
add that (though not so common as ~) it is by no means uncommon in 


such cases. 


463. The Aorist, which is connected with tne Im- 
perative both in form and signification, is used instead 
of it in the first and third persons, but usually with less 
authority than the Imperative: e.g. 


use ines Vo § et Ses 5 ‘what was it that he said? let me 


ur also just hear.’ 
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Ls os Use ss wh nee “let. us see what is recorded in her 


ue 8 destiny.” 
. ts A 

ees, wut) ead) Wd of you will be careful: let her not 
ae Sr, ie hs eam en) . 
onl Lyi SE = AES move so that the stitches give way. 
ea A) wk CS ya0 ee 48 ‘let no one come near me’ (not, “no 
one must come near me:’ see 

Rem. d, § 489). 


cS os jy ss S cyl Le ue! ‘but let the princess promise this, 
to wit, that she will not withdraw 


from what she has said’ (not, “the 


princess must promise, etc.”’). 


é 17) u, 
UL Je td al 
a 


pe ec AS as ole - Jus “let no one plead advanced age as 


ee ee 
Ese J yas \s ue kj ee an excuse for not acquiring (not 


trying to attain to) perfection.’ 


464. Reversely, the Imperative is occasionally used 
for the second person singular of the Aorist, usually in 
the first of two correlative clauses which follow a particle 
implying a condition or the relative pronoun, when the 
second clause contains an Imperative: e.g. 


S 92 (He =) wl Gels y= ‘do whatever you think propery 


tem, The use of the Imperative for the Aorist is not so common as the 
grammarians suppose; it occurs, we believe, only in sentences of the 
description mentioned above. In the following examples the last verb 
is not ‘‘an Aorist in the Imperative form,” but a simple Imperative: 
SAG oe Ly yt of Gos SS els ea) “do so (or act in this 
wise): kill the prince by stratagem’ (not, “act in such a manner as to 


kill, etc.,” for $ here is simply explicative, and does not denote the 
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rene or object of the verb in the first clause); mee oh y ued a> 
is ss vas is‘ in the mean time you make some arrangement to 


cross over’ (not, ‘ “whilst thou formest some plan, etc.”’). 


465. The Imperative, singular and plural, of the verb 
P § E 
LJ ‘to take,’ is often used as an interj ection, signifyin 
? J y 5 
there or there now ! enough! peace! ete.: e.g. 
gs als La e} ‘enough! go on with thy work.’ 
aw CR isl = ee <j ‘there now! I have told you my 
ge eas whole history.’ 
er ete bls LG ==" “there! you have seen me; is your 
: mind relieved ?’ 
FESS eee a) 3 Us pe ee “I said: Now have done! you have 
1S tried subterfuges enough.’ 


d. THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND ITS TENSES. 
1. Toe Aorist. 


466. The Aorist is used in the Subjunctive Mood, as a 
Present or Future, in correlative conditional clauses that 
depend upon ‘1, or any particle having the sense of pic 
The conditional clause commonly precedes the principal 
clause (but it may follow it), and is separated from 
it by the byt ly, or correlative particle, 43, which is 
generally not translated. The Aorist is used in one or 


both clauses, according to the following rules : 

1) « If both the conditional and the principal clause 
imply uncertainty, doubt, possibility, or indefiniteness, the 
Aorist is used in both: e.g. 
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mee LS 9 usglet PS “if he should come, what.am I to do?’ 
weiless ice Gig ~ ajlel 51 “if permission be granted, I will state 
oe ow me is their case in your presence.’ 
pis Ss inal eS oe as je ‘honey would-drop from the colo- 
che ype) y cynth-gourd if the sting of the 
F honey-bee were to touch it.’ 


6. The Present Potential occasionally occurs in place 
of the Aorist in the principal clause: e.g. 


kG ) esabl. js She Ky \ ‘if one look at the princess’s do- 
Lid del Rl os Paree) minion, its revenue probably does 
ie < “ae as; alt yl not suffice (may not besufficing) for 
es 2s BY aly the expenditure of the cuisine 
alone.’ 

e. And an Imperative may take the place of the Aorist 

in the conditional clause: as 
ete ys usd 8 as sh Wael “warm a little water and I’ll bathe.’ 
sd ones Ege Lege 4) ES| “bestow on me a living son, then 


SS eeabh, re) 5s el \ ave 9 will my name and the trace of this 
=>) al Be) empire endure.’ 


—em. The Aorist of the conditional clause may often be rendered in 


English by the Past Imperfect, as in the third of the above examples. 


2). If the condition be regarded as uncertain, or only 
possible, ete., while the conditioned is regarded as certain 
and positive, the Aorist is employed in the conditional, 
and the Present or Future Indicative in the principal 
clause: as 


ie aI s he 5 “if you come, it is well.’ 
Pe col os 9) Cash wy? es \ “if it succeed, it is a great matter.’ 


“© 


a i 
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lols \% ol oss deye0 CaS “any one who pretends to this isa 
re: great fool.’ 
gh g a 
§ es del a Te “honour will be obtained by him 
Ss povlic aes ries ob alone on whom the monarch shall 


si “3 look with favour.’ 


Rem. a. The Relative Pronoun, implying as it often does a virtual 
hypothesis, is commonly followed by the Subjunctive, as in the last 
of the above examples. (ef. § 388, Lem.) 


Rem. b. The Future is often used in the conditional clause also, and 
occasionally where the idea of certainty is, to say the Jeast, not very 
prominent (see § 442, Rem.); but wherever this idea is prominent, the 

. c . = g pe Zse~ © A 
Indicative is used in both clauses: e.g. tae ces” y aa de 51 
Ssh “if you come soon (as I expect, or am sure, you will), you will 


find me alive.’ 


467. The Aorist is also employed in subordinate clauses 
with one or other of the conjunctions > ‘that,’ $ (= Lat. 
ut), SW ‘in order that’ (= Lat. quo), $b). ‘on condition, 
or provided, that,’ § w\lt ‘it may be that, perchance,’ 
ete., to express an object or purpose, effect or consequence, 
resolution, hope, desire, disinclination, order, advice, neces- 
sity, duty (as signified by the phrases re ¢. 1, ole, ete. 
see § 439 and Rem. b.), effort, permission, fear, etc.:' eg. 


one = aly ont 5 les jazi ‘I determined to go (that I would 
go) by that road.’ 

pyle eo “2 clausly aS oserel ‘it appears better for men that they 
> ote a 5 S so iG ce become recluses.’ 


1 This construction, which is found in the Persian also, would appear to be derived 
from the Arabic. 
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asl \ «| Ss witeitc! s slosh “the king should so treat his lords 
Suss nue Mist a wt,3 ws )) and nobles that they may be 
oh lye ee sss RE assured of His Majesty’s sympathy 

eile gd wo co) sh ES and good-will.’ 
- bold nol Ss ental ‘a messenger (or emissary) should be 


one possessed of learning.’ 


“3 S eo JUS 4 it ae “ \ ‘if you have great desire to know 
es wilje ndle this matter.’ 

AN) on 36 ws iS ops GS ve ‘T am afraid that he may not perhaps 
oS i. mt curse me (or, according to an 
idiom of the language, ‘that he 

may curse me’). 
a 48 jhe wh; ex<)) aE “Socrates (or, according to Johnson’s 
ces aye es su LS usolts Dictionary, Hippocrates) married 
: ; uss soy s a shrew in order to subdue his 


tt ? 
passion of anger. 


ae cstes ue re) “es gor Sabri ‘provided there be not as much as a 


ps kauri of untruth in it.’ 


- A 
uss! uml, agile S$ Cw (se. S) w\5 ‘perhaps his hand (treatment) may 


prove successful.’ 


Rem. a. In sentences signifying purpose, resolution, wish, etc., the 
Aorist may generally be rendered in English by the gerund with to, 
since this corresponds to the genitive (subjective) or the dative of the 
Urdii gerund, and this may in most cases be substituted for the con- 
struction with the Aorist: e.g. the first of the above examples may also 
be cts thus: LS wai Wf oie me) al) fut wee and the 
fifth thus: _& JUS yj 9S iS ilo Seale Cul coger! ot 


a 


SPT ee 
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Rem. b. The direct oration often occurs in such subordinate clauses as 
express purpose or resolution: enh wk Sune Ss LS auc a “and 
determined to go to my sister’ (Jit. ‘that I will $0"); osj'y 10 ST 
2 Gyr lb Ls — =Q0 S$ ose iy fh cb Ss! my eyes were 
kept fixed in the sere of the door to see what was going to appear’ 


(lit. “saying to myself, Let me see what is going to appear’), 


Rem. ¢. The phrases tale, e fp 3), etc., may also be constructed 
with the infinitive (§ 459, and Rem. 6. and c). In reference to past 
time these phrases take the forms lg etadl, gi ° oj), and are followed 
by S$ with the Past Perfect Subjunctive (the Past Conditional): eg. 
dy sk » wis ay ra Lyne $A ctebl “Your Majesty ought 


to have subdued your wrath.’ 


468. The Aorist is used to express a wish which, 
generally speaking, is regarded as attainable: as 


RCE ne el,3 PH OS ya5 we “may your life be prolonged! your 
uss 9 wealth be multiplied !’ 
Le pet se) ~2 4G > ‘ may ‘your crown and throne (your 
ou eee ; cv oS ahead iP: sovereignty) endure as long as this 
iy earth and heaven last!’ 

469. The Aorist is used in questions indicating doubt 

or perplexity: as 
ws BS | ea ‘O God! what am I to do now?’ 


PS re orl aes Lis ‘what should I say? and of whom 
should I complain?’ 


Lui is ons | aah Had fal should I call it Indra’s sourt, or a 


descent of fairies?’ 
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470. The second person, singular and plural, of the 
Aorist is used as a disjunctive conjunction: ¢.g. 


gle ple Py eS ome ae as say nothing: remain or go (as 


you please).’ 


mu. Tur Present PorEentiaL. 


471. The Present Potential, as its name implies, occurs 
chiefly in potential propositions, with a definite or in- 
definite subject, and indicates that a thing may, might, or 
must be happening: it corresponds therefore to the English 
Present Imperfect Subjunctive. It stands to the Aorist in 
the same relation as the Present Imperfect Indicative to the 
Present Indefinite ; and hence the Aorist is often used in its 
place. Of the two forms in which it occurs, that in which 
the future of the verb li,» is used may occasionally be 
rendered in English by the Future Imperfect Indicative ; 
but those who speak the language recognize no distinction 
between the two forms. The following are examples of 
its use: 


Gp Ls lens UN Ut aul ¥y ‘hat must he be thinking?’ (Jit, 
a “saying in his mind’), 
“2 pes & Sp LsSle fy ws ‘perhaps you think (it. may be 
Sey ea sa cls 2o5 thinking) that I have become 
e p> dwl> ee possessed of all this comfort aid 
wealth without trouble.’ 

Use us lea olj> a) ze Baol “thousands of such poor people must 
«Gi pe ihe get ue be constantly passing through (dit. 


may be coming and going in) your 


dominions.’ 
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& etaal> Gar ken esl> 5 ‘that ruler ought to be well ac- 

ogc _sacls Paks Cotas quainted with (/’¢. such as may 
~p ole be knowing well) the laws of 

government.’ 

cebls yo lay slsSl y= yi ‘and if the king look (Jit, be looking) 

Ws yi x gk as = watchfully after the affairs of his 

ies use Ceubls c P ws kingdom, no disturbance by any 
tT une means enters the realm.’ 

Lut i cee ue ols Bide “there is no such sentence in his 

af ies oF Coat oe un? discourse whereby malevolence 


Pd cul ctl aN) towards any one may be proved.’ 


mr. Tue Past Porentiat. 


472. The Past Potential is employed when it is indi- 
cated that a thing may, might, or must have happened. It 
has two forms, corresponding to those of the Present 
Potential, but no distinction is generally made between 
them: e.g. 

Sp ‘2 eee) a et ‘Your Majesty may (or must) have 
; i heard this couplet.’ 
Lae ele LS es eile las ‘God knows what their state may 
f eS 3 have been.’ 
2 ul Lg wy Uo ‘what a very charming residence 
: {<s D els et (se. ds) must have been made when it was 
Sp La ne >So first constructed’ (lit. “whenits pro- 


paration may have taken place’), 
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hue} mas oe pal) yh a “ue mentions the kindnesses which ha 
es uy pos ease oo or his forefathers may have done 


ZIP 


fey, idee Cad Ss se to another or to his forefathers.’ 
e us wy 


go 9 
mls Useael pile 9 1% Ss usyai ‘do you also mention whatever 
as ust? ss Lidl aw agile oppression your tribe may have 


suffered at the hands of men.’ 


Rem. The third of the above examples is thus rendered in Prof. 
Monier Williams’ Hindistani Grammar (p. 136, § 510): ‘“When it shall 
be repaired, what a charming place it will be made.” But although this 
tense may sometimes be rendered in English by the Future Perfect, it is 
never used in the sense of, and can certainly never be rendered by, the 
Future Indefinite. 


tv. THe Past ConpirTionat. 


473. The Past Conditional corresponds to the English 
Past Perfect Subjunctive. It has two forms, the one 
(which is that most commonly used) consisting simply of 
the imperfect participle of a verb; the other of the perfect 
participle in combination with the imperfect participle of 
the verb \i,a. 


474, The Past Conditional is used in correlative con- 
ditional clauses that depend upon ¥\, or any particle 
having the sense of S|. In the leading clause it may 


generally be rendered in English by the Future Perfect 
Subjunctive: e.g. 


U9 oS Gee ge Qo ay 93 381 ‘had you seen what I have seen, you 


wa, oR oe 7 
UIs wh GIS» 2» would never have come near them.” 
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rn ‘ ne ba 2 ts . 
. Ua»! gc aS et i$ At ==" 45> if the desire to make a disciple had 
> ye wets us 4 not possessed me, I should not 
US 3 ee ew oh} have been deceived by a thief’s 


oiliness of speech.’ 
SGT els us ashes Ll laos! ‘of what use would a blind son have 


ust? ease is as doz been to you? I too can do what- 
oP Lh, 5 everason would have done.’ (The 

Cri A . 
condition Giga is \ is here under- 


stood in both sentences.) 


lo Dy or dhs acs S \ ‘so that the evils which would result 
onl = ed) atgd (Zt. would have resulted) from 

his mischief (were he permitted to 

practise it) be not allowed to 


happen.’ 


nS > a2 ah es SN had any one else committed such 
oh csi ee eee senseless impropriety of conduct, 


2S s pee \,58 vee I would have had him cut into 


mince-meat, and portioned it out 


to the kites.’ 


“* pet ea. ° 

LS @ Be G f) Le Vb Geb y you would have been unjustly (or 
needlessly) killed, (had you been 

killed), but you (have) escaped.’ 


Rem. a. The condition, as we have shown in some of the above 


examples, is sometimes omitted. It is occasionally implied in a nega- 


tive clause preedieg the principal clause: e.g. es us oon my Gar 


us asl jo is on D3) 3 te = ao I perceived nothing grand 

in him to make me test (Jit. that I should have tested) his strength.’ 

This sentence is taken from the Khirad Afroz (p. 62), and the following 

note upon it by the editor of the work serves to show how completely 
24 


‘ 
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the Past Conditional Tense is misunderstood by European grammarians: 
“The aorist instead of the present here, and a neuter verb instead of an 
active, might well be expected. As it is, the sentence is quite un- 


grammatical.” 


Rem. 6. As it is sometimes necessary to render the Past Perfect 
Indicative of the Urdti by the English Past Imperfect, so the Past 
Conditional has occasionally to be rendered in English by the Past 
Imperfect Subjunctive. Such is the case in the fourth of the above 


examples. (ef. § 457.) 


475. Instead of the Past Conditional, the Past Perfect 
Indicative is occasionally used in the principal clause, for 
the sake of greater vividness; but it may be rendered in 
English by the Past Indefinite ; as 
Lig J gee Bisa iat “had it not been for this wise enemy, 
i Keele ow ila le als ~ my work was well nigh gone from 
ue Shs Cul Syne ot ah my hands, and my life brought to 

id de ols a close in (pursuit of) this idea.’ 

476. The Past Conditional is also used to express a 
wish for a thing that is regarded as unattainable, and is 
then commonly preceded by the conjunction C48 or £46 
‘O that!’ ‘would that!’ e.g. ) 

ell Fy 3 Olay 9) SAWS ‘would that I (dit. we) had not left 
them behind there!’ 

one cokes sylesi means “would that I had not cherished a 

“2 By cle uS &) ne ee devoted attachment to you, and 

Cm See wale = EEF Bee that you (Wi#. the master) had not 


a8 B) us = ue shown for me the tenderness which 
you have shown and still show (J¢. which you are showing)!’ 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. avi 


Rem. The use of SA however is not always necessary; a wish 
may be implied even in a conditional sentence: e.g. LS ro iSpy ANS ay J 
Gap = “If Zaid were (or, had been) here, how nice it would be (or, 


would have been)’ = ‘I wish Zaid were (or had been) here.’ 


é. THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


477. When the agent of an act is to be named, the 
Active Voice must be employed (except in such tenses 
as are composed of a perfect participle of directly transi- 
tive verbs, which are undoubtedly passive in con- 
struction, though regarded as active by those who speak 
Urdi). But the subject of a sentence is frequently not 
' specified, either because it is not known, or it is not de- 
sired to mention it. The speaker, however, has the 
option of expressing himself personally by such forms 
BS pd 24S OF pad 24S 25) ‘people say’ (Fr. on dit), 
2 LYLs ‘one calls’ (or ‘it is called’), or ia I pea 
“one says, or one who is in a position to say, says;’ or 
- by means of the Passive Voice used impersonally, in the 
third person singular masculine; as ile Go ‘it will 
be seen to;’ or personally as explained in the next 


paragraph. 
478. The personal passive is commonly used in Urdu ; 
the direct object or accusative of the active voice be- 


coming the subject of the passive: eg. 
LS hoggS los, pane § LI > ‘when a hole a yard deep was dug.’ 


col md ee pes 8 coke ‘it (the following fact) has been 
i> ae we cel proved in philosophical works.” 


one THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


ee ees oly Caper > ‘ when a lie is told regarding any one 
clay aS aN ees one to make it appear that he has 
> ere ee faults.’ 


us C2 Wigd ye 5 ook A ‘you had been unjustly killed, but 


you escaped.’ 


Rem. Tf the accusative in the active voice be constructed with rs , the 
same form may be retained in the passive; but the passive then becomes 
impersonal: ¢.g. csylo \o A io rs io ae ay Sok “if it too 
be viewed as a memorial;’ Jit. ma it be iouked at in reference to it also 


as a memorial.’ 


479. If the verb in the active voice governs two 
accusatives, that which. has the nominative form, or 
which is next to the verb, becomes the nominative to 
the passive: as 


syle |S alive 8 Use? cs \ ‘if the two be compared;’ Zit. ‘if 
comparison in reference to the 
two be made.’ 


3s Las Cut Ss re aati ‘itis right that that person be called 
use USNS Sky the architect of the work;” Zit. “it 
is right that architect of the work be called or said in reference to 


‘hat person.’ 


ftem. a, As the perfect participle is often used as an abstract (verbal) 
substantive, and the verb \j)\= is also employed in other constructions 
than that of the passive voice, many expressions which are not passive 
are mistaken for such by European grammarians: ¢.g. Lr =e ea" 
le ute ‘I cannot bear to see (it),’ Wt. “seeing, or seeing it, by me 
is impossible’ (not, “it is not seen by me:” of. § 426). 

Rem. b. Whether the Peete be personal or impersonal, it is termed 


zee EL 


by Urdii grammarians eld a) 2 al Le ma lam 4 yusamma fa‘iluhu, “a 


, oe 
™ a ~ 


toe be 
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verb of which the agent is not named.’ In the case of a personal 
passive, the subject is called dels es al § that which stands in the 
‘place of the agent.’ 
Rem. e. Impersonal actives, like our it rains, it snows, etc., are asa 
rule expressed personally in Urdi: e.g. ie Gi a) Loh, or 2 Leno Pye ae 
‘it rains,’ Wié. ‘rain, or water, falls, or rains; ee the expression Ee 


css alone, is also used. 
f. CAUSAL VERBS. 


480. The construction of causal verbs has been ex- 


plained at length in § 199, e¢ seg. If the primitive verb 


is intransitive, the causal is simply a transitive verb, and 
is constructed lke other simple transitive verbs that 
take a single objective complement in the accusative; 

Sah je 3 uvlor Ue S j. i Gui “he shook the table ;’ 
ee lily oss 3S e+ ‘who is shaking the table?’ But if the 
primitive verb is transitive, the causal takes two objective 
complements in the accusative, which are constructed 
according to ae rules laid down in § es and Rem.: e¢°, 


gb ol aes* ‘give me water to drink; (ii 5) 


ess 


Be 3 w\ ‘I showed him that bag.’ Bott the objective 


complements, however, are not always expressed ; 
UNS 5S Candi Ww» “he fed all the beggars.’ 


g. COMPOUND VERBS. 


481. Compound Verbs are of seven' kinds; namely, 
Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Gontinuatives formed 
with an imperfect participle, Frequentatives or Con- 

1 By an oversight the Continuatives formed with imperfect participles, and Transi- 


tives formed with conjunctive participles, have been omitted in the enumeration of 
the compound verbs in § 218. The oversight has been noticed in the errata, and the 


reader is requested to make the corrections aero pointed out, 
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tinuatives formed with a perfect participle, Desideratives, 
and Transitives formed with a conjunctive participle. To 
the remarks already made concerning these (see § 208, 
et seg.) we may here add the following : 


1) Intensives.—The intensifying verb may be transitive or intransi- 
tive; if the former, the passive construction, as in the case of simple 
transitive verbs (§ 306, e¢ seg.), is employed in all the tenses composed 
of the perfect participle: og. NS slo § sexo Lvl ‘he killed the 
scorpion; but if the intensifying verb is intransitive, this construction 
becomes impossible, since a passive participle is needed for it, and such a 
participle cannot be formed from the intransitive final member of the 
compound. This however does not convert the compound verb into a 
“neuter,” as is generally supposed ; for in Urdi, as in English, a verb 
is transitive if it takes an objective complement in the accusative (not 
the cognute accusative); hence, although a native grammarian must say 
Kg \s S eh) %; instead of LE Ls s oy sah “he ate up the 
bread,’ he ‘still parses Ls lS as a fede muta‘addi ba yak maf ‘al, “a 


transitive verb with a single objective complement.’ 


Rem. In some intensive compounds, the verb which indicates the act 
is placed last and conjugated, the intensifying member preceding it and 
remaining unchanged: e.g. \ybe yo = ly ye ‘I (or he) laid on to 
(him); Ks eso Ue eS “I (or he) threw or dashed (him or it) down.’ 


2), 8) Potentials and Completives must always be constructed actively 
in the tenses composed of the perfect participle, as in the other tenses, 
. o y ? ° e,e 
since the verbs .G. and Res are intransitive: ¢9. a (not o e>) o> 


- uy 
ue es “we have already heard.’ 


Rem. For the idiomatic use of the Past Indefinite Tense of verbs 
compounded with LS, see § 210. 


4) Continuatives, formed with an inflected imperfect participle, and 


one of the verbs l= or Lo »y, cannot but take the active construction 
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- in all the tenses, as bL- or a are Haney verbs (of. § 481. 1): 


C.J. iP (o l= or) es a ee wil Fe ‘she keeps on (or is always) 


prating in | this same way.’ 


fem. The participle in these compounds must always be inflected 
(see § 212, as also the Rem. on § 213). In the following examples, 
which are given under the head of Continuatives by European gram- 
marians, there is nothing of the nature of a continuous or repeated act 
implied in the verb; the participle has the force of a finite verb, and | 
very properly agrees with the subject of the sentence: wo <il» ushers 
ey Ge le “your wealth has gone for good 5) your ae ” (here 
lb, GE = by, yl LS); Coy ale raey See ‘care will 
vanish for ever from his eect? Guero ere ie = 3 Lp, 4 1 Sle). 
In examples like the following, again, fie: vitae of the action is 
implied in the verb itself (which must always be rahnd), the participle 


being used as a Adal, and agreeing in gender lane the subject: s ussel 


PU 2 


ay re <~ ey TANS ple ee ee om NRG 2 Gack dl it bee 


hoves a man to be ever diligent in finding out his defects.’ 


5), 6) Frequentatives or Continuatives, and Desideratives, are always 
actively constructed in the tenses composed of the perfect participle, 
since the participle which forms the first member of these compounds 
is used as an abstract (verbal) substantive in the accusative (§ 214), to 
which the act signified by the following verb (is or Lala) i is regarded 
as adhering. These compounds may take an objective complement in 
the accusative when the participle which forms the first member is 
derived from a transitive verb, but not otherwise; for the objective 
complement. is properly that of the participle or verbal noun: 6g. 

aS (09 esis an ‘all kept looking on, standing the while;’ ue 
LS Le ose cee we oe ‘I wandered ey in that jungle the 


whole eg long Ss ine aaah = cP Us é Le) a a ‘she, seated 


silent like a statue, continued to listen;’ | ae ee gh rane code ae 


mas, (3 oy) ‘we continued to mourn for a long while under that affliction;’ 
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LS Vile cals agile Gee Su Gly pled gt yo pled yee “T kept 
striking (out) my hands and legs in the water the whole day and the 
whole night.’— Continuatives are also formed by prefixing an flected 
perfect participle to the verb Ule (see § 214, 6): €.9. gue und nal = 
gale ae y “go on doing what I sey without demur.’ 


Rem. We must here repeat that whenever a verbal substantive in 
any form is compounded with a transitive verb, the compound verb is 
actively constructed in all the tenses of the active voice: e.g. es ct 
ose SeSii ‘a man’s voice was heard’ (Jit. “gave a hearing,’ ¢.e. 
“made itself heard’); Zero slse eo 3 ‘two men showed them- 


J 
selves, or appeared. 


7) Transitives formed with a Conjunctive Participle cannot in any 
case be passively constructed, for the reason given in § 481, 1: eg. 
oe LY gle ae oS QS ‘I have brought the book with me;? Bh 
cS J (not 3 (»S) oe 3s Use “who took away (went with) those 
things ?? LS Fag ous Sos “he left the boy behind here.’ 


Rem. Although the participle which most commonly occurs in these 
compounds is that of the verb iJ ‘to take,’ there is nothing in the 
nature of the construction to restrict it to this participle: We > 
“to leave behind,’ il> use “to leave, or give on (one’s) way,’ etc., are 
compounds just as much as Ut —-J and its contraction lJ ‘to come 
with, to bring’ are; and in the mouth of a native the former no more 
signify “having left, to go,” and “having given, to go,” than the 


latter signifies having taken, to come. 


482. Nominals, Staticals, Inceptives, Permissives, etc., 
are not compound verbs (see §§ 205, 213, 216). Of the 
Nominals we shall have more to say further on. The 
construction of the participles in statical forms has been 
fully explained in § 421, e¢ seg. The Inceptives, etc., 
call for little notice beyond a few examples of their use: 
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1) Inceptives.—A gerund in the locative case, with the governing 
postposition suppressed, is used in connection with the verb LA, which 
usually (though not invariably) follows the gerund, and in this con- 
struction takes the signification of to begin: as (4 Base g eS wile Bees 


ee 
oN 


\ mags ee ‘he began ee his ill-luck;’ \ Cw\ gi 


“he took hold of his hand, and began to say;’ usm 


as) pl yy et vAG 49 nn “and repeatedly looking at his face, 
. he became agitated and began weeping.’ 

2) Permissives.—An infinitive in the dative form of the accusative, 
with the postposition ¢ .S suppressed, is constructed with the verb we, 
which in this construction has the sense of ¢o allow or permit: as cog 
a sy ue “let (him) remain in the house;’ eb ail ily wsle es St 
pa aie Se yn 3 “if they find (them) unpolluted, they permit 
(them) to enter.’ 

8) Acguisitives.—The same construction is employed as in Per- 
missives, the verb Lb , in the sense of fo get or obtain permission, or a 


chance or opportunity, to be allowed, taking the place of lye: as Lyon 
uss <8 x: iG usb es let him not be allowed to look towards 


the sky;’ \gi GL ee os § cous 3 “nor was any one permitted 
to see me.’ 
4) Desideratives.—In these an infinitive constructed as in the _Per- 
missives, etc., is used in pee with the verbs lola and itt 
‘to wish, or want;’ as > bole ete eS \s ot “I wish to see 
your horse ;’ wee SOG cle & By‘ “he wants to go home.’ ‘With the 
verb ole however, the infinitive more BeneTeny takes the nominative 
fe of the accusative: as UT LS ee 5, p90) eo sis — 
2 ile when a bee of anothers hive wishes to come;’ a Us na 
able igo iy pave gl uae listo ee ahs * they will un- 
justly desire to seize and apply to (their own) use the earnings of 


others.’ 
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483. Nominal Verbs. —The so-called Nominals are 
commonly, though incorrectly, regarded as Compound 
Verbs. They consist simply of a verb and a predicative 
substantive or adjective, which is in the nominative case 
if the verb is a neuter one denoting existence (either 
simple or modified), and in the accusative (the nom. form) 
if the verb is transitive. In the first of these cases the 
verb agrees with its proper subject (unless the predica- 
tive substantive is defined by a genitive or adjective, 
§ 293); and a predicative adjective, if it be declinable, 
also agrees in has and number with the subject: as 


Sa a eee ay Fits Syne mid eae if he shall not be reared in my 


presence.’ 
ore sts mess ms lo coy ‘all these seven girls were standing.’ 
«ole Ce Sh S that their morals become correct.’ 
iV 


we is us ae ES) lel \ yg! and one’s helping another is possible 


Ue S| BS aoe chp ey only when they dwell together.’ 


em. a. The predicative noun most commonly comes immediately 
before the verb, as in the above examples; but it may also follow the 
verb, as is frequently the case in poetry: e.g. ei s LS oles aus | 
yo gp bls KS eS: ‘the heart of such a guest ought indeed to be 


(esteemed) precious.’ 


fem. 6. Even what are clearly phrases are erroneously classed by 
European grammarians among what they term ‘‘ Nominal Compounds.” 
Now in phrases the substantive and verb stand to each other in relations 
distinct from those specified above, the substantive being either in the 
° . . ° . 4 
nominative as the subject of the verb, or in an oblique case: ¢.9. FS en 


Ut ok ‘they remembered’ (properly, ‘recollection came to them’); 


“a ~ S g rae 
> Gy Un petl te 8 ~=* I feel (am possessed with) pity for 


Ni ad a 
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you’ (for the use of i! with the Dative of the possessor see § 340); 
A est use ow ‘the fire (of Pe kindled in (my) stomach; 
UT (se. yee) Ob ee S ais tie a" “T also called to mind what the 
wazir had said’ (properly, ‘to me also the wasztr’s “ela or remark 
came into recollection ’ ic us UT (se. Coe) eS 2 sy S § ‘so that on 


occasion it comes of use’ (properly, ‘into use’). 


484. In the case where a prcdicative noun in the 
accusative is added to a transitive verb, the verb may be 
one which requires a single objective complement alone, 
or it may be a factitive verb (see § 349). In the first of 
these cases the predicative substantive necessarily be- 
comes the subject of the verb in those tenses which are 
passively constructed with the Agent case: e.g. 3 Wwi 
syle eee ‘he dived (a dive was taken, Ut. struck, by 
him)” In the second, the construction of the verb in 
the same tenses depends upon the accusative of the object: 
if this be in the nominative form, the verb (as also a 
predicative adjective, if it be declinable) agrees with it ; 
but if it be in the dative form, the verb (as also the adjec- 
tive) is impersonally constructed (see §§ 848—350): ey. 


uss Ss art gS Reem ‘much as they searched for the key of that 

cuts wi lock, it was not found’ (properly, ‘much 

: ; as the key of that lock was made search 
for by them,’ etc.). 

Coase, § no ‘he dismissed the demon’ (properly, “there 

was performed by him the act of dismissing 


in reference to the demon’). 


es sé silt “he made the cart stationary’ (‘the cart was 


made stationary by him’). 
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eS ise S usils ‘he made the cart stationary’ (properly, “it 
; was made stationary by him in respect to 
the cart’). 


Rem. a. The only instances in which a factitive verb (in the passively 
constructed tenses) can agree with the complementary accusative are 
those in which by a change of construction this becomes really or 
virtually the only accusative in the sentence: eg. 1) when a sen- 
tence fee the verb takes the place of the object; as -) oa 
iS Ls UP; “c ‘he made representation, saying;’ (here however some 
writers would put the verb in the masc. sing. ioe to agree with 
the objective clause (see § 307); 2) when the place of the object is 
supplied by a substantive which is Sores in the genitive by the 
predicative substantive; as eS A me aa aoe the king 
praised it’ (‘the act of podcing was performed by the king in respect 
of it’); 8) when the factitive verb is connected by esi ‘and,’ with 
another verb that stands nearest to the common object of the two verbs, 
this cee being in the dative form of the accusative; as (5) oS ute 


Ss degid ele he reproved and admonished the magistrate’s peons.’ 


Rem. b. If the predicative substantive is determined by a oe it 
ay be poms from the verb by_one or more words; as \§ cx+4 'y Scot 
re G is as — Pie) ial che sUEl ‘ it (a child) manifests this 


faculty by screaming and crying.’ 


PANNA A ca 1 
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PARTICLES. 
I. ADVERBS. 


485. The rules for the construction of adverbs are 
given in § 283, ef seg. Sentences like the following are 
in nowise opposed to those rules, since ux Is both a 
i 5, see § 148, 


Rem.), and in the latter sense therefore may stand last in 


negative adverb and a negative verb (= 


the sentence: 


is nS pay? = eas eS psu) “the form and fashion of one agrees 
us tly onus not with the shape and figure of 
another.’ 
Ree is mas ah 0 ws, cl “there is no order to open the gate 
usd at this time.’ 


486. The particle ,3, which has both a conditional and 
an emphatic force, is often added to the negative 3, 
forming in the one case an alternative conjunction (see 
§ 499), in the other an emphatic adverb signifying no 


indeed. 


Rem. The adverb 4) is often used idiomatically in Urdi, and is un- 


translateable: ¢.g. (oj 9 - “just do it.’ After the verb Leos “to 
see,’ it may generally be rendered by the phrase ‘and lo!’ as 53 \zQo 
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Gu 


eS ate (ya els ul et — ‘he looked, and lo! they were 


all engaged in their respective tasks.’ 


487. The adverb LS ‘where?’ is idiomatically joined 
to two different subjects to indicate a very great difference, 
marked contrast, or incompatibility, between them or their 
circumstances : as 


hs S 5a) eS ies 9 uty? ‘otherwise what possibility was there 
of our meeting?’ (dit. “where I 
and where thou? our paths lay so 
wide apart that we could never 


have met, but for this accident ’y, 
oo el a) ei wes x ‘this speech is quite unsuitable to 
thy position.’ 


eo IGS AS ose le\, GUS “there is no comparison between 
King Bhoj and Ganga the oilman.’ 


Rem. Compare with this use of eee that of R—H kva— 


kva in Sanskrit. 


488. Theadverb |» (or s—) may be added for emphasis 
to any part of speech, and may genetally be rendered in 
English by very, the very same, but, alone, etc., though 
sometimes simple stress upon the word to which it igs 
joined (shown in writing by the use of italics) is suf- 
ficient : e9. 

e Wile i Ue ‘(my) heart alone knows.’ 
ue dae eS ES} ‘in one single (or in but one) assau!t.” 
LT Bs 9 eS ‘the very same young man came.’ 


s La g é 
ES LT Gee oo Sxl GI ‘but (after all) she did yield to her 


cajoling.’ 


ae, —_ 
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II. PREPOSITIONS AND POSTPOSITIONS. 


489. Prepositions and Postpositions serve to show the 
relation of one substantive to another, or to some other 
word in the sentence. 


490. Some postpositions govern a noun in the Forma- 
tive only, some in the genitive case only, some take the 
governed noun in the Formative or the genitive. Lists 
of the prepositions and postpositions together with the 
ease they govern are given in §§ 236-240. The follow- 
ing are a few that have special significations or uses in 
addition to those specified in the lists : 


1) 51 ‘before,’ is used of comparison: e.g. 


s eo ont) eas Une “such is the reflection of the flower- 
ile iol Wien aot a ave garden on the ground that, com- 


t 
>) 
VN 


cs) ds as i pared therewith, the painting of 


Mani (Manes) stands second, it first.’ 


Rem. The postposition c=-¢vlw “in front,’ may be used in the same 
sense. 

2) ile, which as a postposition signifies ‘with,’ ‘along 
with,’ as a preposition, with a demonstrative pronoun fol- 
lowing, usually signifies 2x addition to, notwithstanding 
or although (=the Persian Sesh or cial): e.g. 

LS Vm olTl < Les B35; eye “Mohan went away to Ilahabad 
(Allahabad) along with Zaid.’ 


ile S det ne S Kw! cile ‘in addition to that life will pass 
gos with trouble (or difficulty).’ 
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ysl Og wt S pac ile ‘notwithstanding that (or although) 


sg IG) rbd yl yo GIVE he himself bo small and feeble 
is deel Ss a 2 a) and his foe powerful, there is still 


hope of victory.’ 

8) L3b ‘towards,’ ‘to,’ is used both of local direction 
and of feeling or conduct, generally preceding, in this 
sense, an Arabic verbal noun: ¢.g. 

e es — Si ‘he is gone towards (or to) the 
‘ market;’ (the corresponding Hindi 
postpositions in this construction 
are LS3 and iS): 
LCT) a phe cx OS) L cine “tender compliments from me’ (Jit. 


“from my side’ = Fr, de ma part). 
of wi b Ss ek us) A he becomes inclined to (fond of) very 
re: igo evil things ;’ (the corresponding 


Hindi postposition in this sense 


is »)). 
a ‘ oy ‘ : 
ss wy a) tb cs: oo ws to become suspicious of (i. to- 
Ule > wards) a person.’ 


ab Ss yl Sups* ss ‘he needs the labours of several 
ec lees persons.’ 


Rem. In both the above senses the postposition usb is the Urdi 
rendering of the Arabic preposition Ape and the idiom in sentences like 
the last three of the above is borrowed from the Arabic. The post- 


GAG . ties ° . Sia * 
position Wy l= ‘side, direction,’ is rarely used of feeling or conduct. 


4) ES,9%3 ‘near,’ as a postposition, is often used in the 
sense of in one’s opinion (like the Lat. apud, and the Fr. 
chez), a sense in which _y 3 and _w\, do not occur: e.g. 
ey 3 of Kyseelic ‘in the opinion of the wise.’ 
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~— 491. A feminine posdposition requires the noun it 

- governs in the genitive to be constructed with comin 
agreement with itself; but if the postposition be used as a 
preposition, i.e. precede the noun it governs (which can 
only occur when it is a Persian or Arabic word), the 
genitive of the governed noun will be constructed with 
2S (see § 243): eg. 


So dle, but wile s. us), ‘like a star.’ 
as reat but & eat. cae ing hi ity 
Uw 2 ee use wl, concerning him or it. 


A { ie ‘ é as 
ou» af USE s eee Me, they are like physicians and astro- 
logers.’ 


a Me ow, “by the aid of the understanding.’ 


Sales ry us sylesd, ‘in accordance with (or according 


to) your ordering (= order),’ 


In the first of these cases the construction is that of the 
Hindi, in the second that of the Persian (whence the 
occurrence of none but Persian or Arabic prepositions in 
the construction).! The use of the genitive affix is due 
to the influence of a Persian preposition (most commonly 
« ), which governs the postposition in the genitive. This 
preposition, though not expressed in the case of el, 
oils, ete., is implied in the construction, and, being 
originally a masculine noun, requires the use of the affix 
<& with the genitive of the governed noun. The same 


1 This construction is not only employed with ‘‘some of the feminine prepositions,” 
as European grammarians say, but with all such as are Persian or Arabic words. iN or 


is it “arbitrary”: no Urdi scholar would, we are assured, say or write eile» dsile 
§ manind parwine ki, ‘like a moth ;’ but as no distinction is usually made in 

writing between majhul and ma‘ruf ye, it is quite possible for an Englishman to 

mistake BS for ki, when the writer intends it for ke ( Ss ). 

: 25 
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ee occurs with the preposition —, ‘without :’ 
Cs coS aye ee 50 ext, Without her highness? pleasure; — 
SS rr ighie y ches without advice and counsel. It is true 
that we also meet with such constructions as it 5 en (os 
(sc. ew), with his or her displeasure; but in such cases 
is a prefix, not a separate preposition, and the words 
ey -—!, ete., are treated as simple Hindi postpositions. 


Rem. If the preposition 4) is expressed, even a preceding genitive is 
constructed with the affix S: ea acs oe ie Gibe jot 
i= d poli — LS, how very insignificant ts man compared to the 
Almighty! And not only docs &, expressed or implied, require the 
genitive to be constructed with —S, but, according to the native gram- 
marians, <$ is in some instances uscd as the equivalent of 4 (sce 


§ 318, Lem.). 


4 


Ill. CONJUNCTIONS. 


492. The combination of coordinate and subordinate 
propositions is effected by means of conjunctions. 


tem. Lists of some of the principal conjunctions are given in § 247. 


493. Coordinate Combination—The conjunctions used 
in coordinate combination are the Connective (Copulative, 
Disjunctive, Alternative, Negative), Adversative, Excep- 
tive, and Conclusive. 


494, The Connective conjunctions do not affect the 
structure of a sentence. _,,\ (or ,), ‘and,’ is the one most 
used simply to connect words and sentences. But the 


omission of it (Asyndeton) is of frequent occurrence (see 
§§ 217, 275, 362). 
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495. | is also used idiomatically to denote: 


1) The almost simultaneous occurrence of the acts 
indicated by the verbs in two propositions which it 
. $7 ° in ai i fe 6 owe 
connects ; as ec) isto, —e\ w= eS tel Cslend syiy 
cst! tls), you rose and evil came (‘no sooner did you rise 
than evil ensued’). 


- ppaaule connection of two subjects; as)! 43 
: Pe (=16 ape 5 ile Wykeed), Dam and you are (i.e. ‘where 
you are I will be,’ or ‘I will stick to you wherever you 
are’). 

3) Defiance or threat; as 4» asl oe oe ane oe 
epee aye), then I am and you are (i.e. ‘ Rew T will 
settle accounts with you’); ale col lS \> 3 wt, now 


you know and the great idol will know (‘the great idol will 
settle accounts with you’). 


496. The negative 4, repeated, has the signification of 
our neither—nor ; but the conjunction ,,\ is often prefixed 
to the second ai: e.g. an yuh S\ 5 Slr ashes eee 
oy neither does one suffer TAA Ue AE: 
nor that annoyance from this; _y.«  w\ iS ee els ay 
pend. 551 Py 5, the third ts that speech wherein there 


a 
is neither harm nor benefit. 


497. The disjunctive conjunction \ ‘or’ (as an alterna- 
tive |—l, ‘either—or’), is used in the sense of both the 
Latin vel and aud: eg. \g 5 pip S\ ole b gel os 
no merchant or trader came up to him; Ly peck ples us So 
Losi pee ros re) pisses any traveller, (whether) a devotee 
or a man of the world, who enters this city. 


+ 
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Rem. y—l is sometimes used to indicate he remarkable cous 
arising from a sudden change; as CS is lo we b ok ut as By whe but 


now there was that (such) display, and the next moment all becume | 
desolate. 


498, The conjunction §, which more commonly occurs 
in subordinate clauses, is also oe as a disjunctive, signi- 
fying ‘or?’ e.g. p+ £ Bates “ee Us, will you go there or 
shall I? yogi Sb Soe cet 6 Ghee we ae ei pi, have you 
learned anything of the science of logic also or not 2 


499, The compound conjunctions 43 3 and 355. others 
wise,’ ‘or else,’ are used in ae an alternative ; 08 cone 
OP Sey oer l ie ee ety usd | Wood las | ay 
then (perhaps) my heart (is liver) will be quieted, other- 
wise I am burning (shall continue to burn) with the He 
of this wrath;  ssc\3 = nas a Liga Las! esl ‘ 
ileT Sty yee ele aa ple OS, that ruler should 
be such a one as is well acquainted with the laws of govern- 
ment, or else decline will overtake the state. 

Lem. The following are examples of some of the remaining dis- 
junctive conjunctions: ly alge gil Wy WG, ree ale Sas, L will not 
let you go, (whether you) take tt all or wall py ple LS une ue 


gle ple,‘ I say nothing; either go or remain, as you please.’ For 


examples of LS—LS see § 397. 


a 


500. The Adversative conjunctions are Paes pS. 
(which however is more commonly exceptive), $1, ete., 
signifying but, yet, still, but rather, on the contrary. They 
are used in stating a proposition which alters, limits, or 
sets aside what has preceded, and do not affect the struc- 
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ture of a sentence. The first three of those mentioned 
above are often used correlatively with the Concessive con- 
junctions sms, | S' although,’ ‘even if? e.g. pli Los spl 
ie x os als lay pees cris, and all desire the name 
(Generous), but do not ee such acts; ws eaty S O58 
ks, us ob WS LS ess, he says anything and everything 
when he has an re ue gain), but docs not keep (his 
promise) an mind ; e oss! und Shs 355> Gee nl, there 
as no defect at all in this, but rather there is excess; cos 
Ls log iid Cpe ead Sai us C5 e slash Gl 25, although 
your father is a king, yet this: also was decreed in your 


destiny. 


501. The Exceptive conjunctions are Mey i, and some- 
times CJ, signifying only, but, but not, except. They are 
used to exclude the case in which the assertion does not hold 
good: eg. LT yard usdye (or $5) So aT prot Ssylp ow 
all the brotherhood came, but Mohan did not come (‘all 
came except Mohan’). The thing excepted may be totally 
different in kind from the general term; as 1 sol} ae toes 
Los He, all the princes came (lit. had come), but not 


Es 747 
cheir troops. 


Rem. gS is sometimes uscd, as in Persian, in the sense of ws, 

co fA oR g - 4 c 
“perhaps:’ as 9 csjlyyo oS 6S hes\ fro Sy ch Pod Od a cl 
Lo, this feelingless husband of mine perhaps saw him at the door of 


the house. 


ee. The Conclusive or Illative conjunctions are (+S 
em hel 239) UY) beg lag 1d, ete. which may be translated 
therefore, wherefore, accordingly, consequently, etc. The 
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following are examples of their use: (4 ye eS ees s 
gen A Ud SIMO o 2 Ol yl ob iy? | dnt 
os lst Lays eo 5 dy many evils spring from the 
tongue, and to avoid them is difficult, it 7s therefore ad- 
visable that a man observe mie uphs Ske we a5 ily 
\4p us? Lane tags ute Sof o55! ayo eS, the Ieing ae ed that 
they should “open the doors of the treasurt ves, and such 
as ee, done ; oe haa ae ut as owe SLE Cl e 
\4a peiedee several things passed through his mind, and con- 
sequently your devoted slave smiled. 


503. Subordinate Combination—The conjunctions em- 
ployed in subordinate combination are the Hypothetical, 
Temporal, Concessive, Comparative, Causal, and Final. 


504. The Hypothetical conjunctions are \, ,= ‘if, 
> ‘when,’ etc. These are construed with the Indica- 
tive or the Subjunctive, as shown in § 466, 1) a, and 2), 
Rem. b. The regular correlative of the first two is ,3; that 
of the third 5. But the eorrelatives are not always ex- 
pressed; and even the hypethetical particle is pccomon sl 
omitted, as in the following seutence: id oe e pee Ss en 


op LS 4S ery when, or tf, her pleasure took this course 
alone, what could I do? 


Nop 


505. The correlatives ,; and 3 being synonymous, the 


one is sometimes used for us other; as (ej Beles Karas “cd a \ ot 
e pik BoP Ue piety and even ae all these planes 


be obtained, then even wt ts evident, ete. ; Last 38 eT = 


Boho yp J WAS Sore or gd ele ais, when aman 


sie such knowledge, wisdom may thereby be attained. 
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Rem. yi is now commonly used instead of W-3 as the correlative . 


of >. 


506. The conjunction ,=> is sometimes used in the sense 
= By oR q ae ee Gg oP 
Of = 5 as ES sWy Sol sah lye ty gi Go HS OV ge 
es six, when he opened wt and looked, lo! that young man 
and his paramour were (lit. are) lying beheaded. 


507. = is occasionally used in the sense (1) of ,> WI 
‘now that,’ and (2) of 3, in which case the conditional 
_ clause, if expressed, may follow, being introduced by the 

conjunction S in the sense of >; as Sor Si, ° pep 
Br tS ae Sk ears ibe a Ss! 2S, now that I know 
that you are acquainted with their history, I dine thanks 
and say this, ete.; \s1 — eS e s% sy S net ee 
: Ps one has to work hard, then something is acquired ; 
ey os Sp is Las god a Seg Ol ceslel, then 
alone is mutual help (lit. the helping of one dion pos- 


sible, when they dwell together. 


508. We in combination with the postpositions es 
(or 85) ed 8 (which however rarely occurs in modern 
Urdii), forms temporal conjunctions, signifying w/lsé, 
until, as long as; and the same postpositions are repeated 
after the correlative 3 when this is expressed. These 
conjunctions are construed with the Indicative or the Sub- 
junctive (the Aorist, which is however rendered in English 
by the Present Indicative), according as simple fact or 
contingency (design, etc.) is indicated. They are often 
followed by the negative 4 (or un); and may then be 
generally translated ‘as long as,’ ‘so long as:’ ¢.9. 265 > 
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(Lr, 6 Ute Je Git, until I come (back) here alone will 

my heart be fixed, 2) Lymd 9 WG und ae Koh es ee 
a0, as long as his breath (life) does not depart, they 
give him no peace (lit. ‘do not let him take breath’) ; 
Kile 503 spe CSI 5 Gnd glad ICS eS Le, 50 
long as he suffers no harm, he will not know my value; 
Bees yal bd ge CS ee, let lim not come out (of the 
harem) as long as he ts not a man (shall not have attained 
to manhood); css» sist cs lens LS Lee gb) Ola, remain 
here till your desire is fulfilled. 


509. The Concessive conjunctions are = $1, § or $5, 
ete., ‘although,’ ‘even if” ~The latter is usually construed 
with the Subjunctive (the Aorist); the former with the ~ 
Indicative or the SUD, according as a simple fact 
is expressed or not: €.9. ce coud! i 4 Se Sup eal = 5 
se b S4 Ls, although she had not the strength to speak, i 
said faintly, Thank God! 552 Late § dle Si 


U9? BS os5 > a \, even I dispense justice to hem, Bie 


use 


they be unbelievers ; Sie 3 mo Lyd J se pablo Sane 
“AA rer epee eg carey iy Gk cic py and even thiugh 
all (his) habits may not become good, let him labour earnestly hy 


to correct them to the extent that it is possible for them 
to be good. 


510. The Comparative conjunctions are those which 
express a resemblance. hey are lune ‘as,’ LS ‘as if? eg. 
ust jk ¢ ey Ce) yl sono cas paitisle =) eee as Rive 
Dabishlim’s kingdom was tranquil o ne mubjdele con= 


tented ; ce Bb lact eo erie L6 ee J Res Vd 5.553, 
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the wind never touches it; (it is) as if the sky ts tts 
shade. 


011. The Causal conjunctions are those which are used 
in stating a reason. They are ,>, S, and others which are 
compounds formed with S, as $ a\, (ul, ee. Sy>, ete. 
They may mostly be translated for, because, since, seeing 
that, inasmuch as, ete. The following are examples of 
PEs use: Gol >. Bs SU Cole ee JO 
Ss >» 3S ok peor ue uke Ss (does, l=, in her heart 
indeed affiction still ling gers, seeing that she remembers 
him in this death-agony ; i? Lg Js gels Ses Spee 

ce Jie OY} ure Ji) ayle Sa! ey Sulfil whet you agreed 
fo Jor my capture, for in the whole body the tongue is (ihe 
only) free (and therefore responsible member); wl Sl 
Lge esd Usd S pbseh a8 yer $F hel, Cul sf 5 lead 6 
let him put no faith in his statement, for a tale-bearer, 
generally speaking, is not deserving of credit; » d\er 54} 
ed) md uml, S god 89 GS ceed IES Cgaradislo Uipa of 5 
it is not tha work of the wise to be infutuated with gold and 
jewels, since those (things) abide with no one. 


512. Final conjunctions are used to denote the purpose 
or consequence of an action. They are constructed with 
the Subjunctive, as shown in § 467. To the examples 
there given may be added the following: Cie aS jou als 
ORCA AE 8 ISAS oS once lhe S a, through 
fear of the harbour-superintendent, they locked up their 
slave-girls in (their) chests, lest he should take them by 


force. 
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Rem. The particle $ has other significations and uses besides those 
noticed above (§§ 498, 507, 511, 512). It is sometimes used (as in 
Persian) in the sense of 3 “than ;’ but this can only occur in Persian 
construction: as me ela AS * sy eT LM, better one man 
perish than the whole city. It is of frequent occurrence as a simple 
explicatory particle: 1) at the head of an adjective (qualificative, 
descriptive), or conjunctive clause, as exemplified in § 390; 2) at the 
head of a saying or speech (Joie), which stands as the object of a 
preceding verb, or, gencrallvy. at the beginning of an objective clause: 
as oe =>) 5 LS car $ eer ee Cw, he asked, What are these doing ? 
In such cases it may sometimes be rendered by ‘that,’ ‘saying,’ 


‘namely,’ ete., but it is often untranslatable. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ON THE DIRECT ORATION. 


513. The indirect oration is rarely employed in Urdii. 
The words and thoughts of a person are usually expressed 
in the direct oration, introduced by the particle £, which 
however is frequently omitted (cf. also § 445): e.g. 


ier) Ss Iya ashes et jy Jal ‘I learned from the people of the 
os? (a Dy Jee ut SRT ship that the Antichrist dwelt in 
that island’ (Jit. “I learned from 
the people of the ship ‘“‘ Antichrist 
lives, etc.”’’). 

us ee a : ai ~d 4 \ ‘if it is your intention to enter the 
- ste _ the city’ (Jit. ‘if this is thy in- 

tention: “I will enter, etc.” ". 
urd fei eres as” ea Ga “he told me my sister was sick’ (Zit. 
Lang ‘he said to me, ‘ Thysisterissick”’), 
es 


ao Ce us as 


sy ue FE “he pondered how he should carry 


aie me ops away those rubies’ (Jit. “how shall 


; I carry away, cte.’). 
ei seal tee =o a ges ‘I told them that I also would 
ope ust oe accompany them’ (Jit. “I said to 
them, “I also will accompany 


you”’’). 
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APPENDIX. 
ON THE CALENDAR. 


The following remarks on the Musalman and Hindu 
Calendars are mostly taken from Forbes’s Hindustani 


Grammar. 


THE MOHAMMADAN CALENDAR. 


“The Musalmans reckon by lunar time, their era called the Hijra - 
commencing from the day on which Mohammad retreated from Mekka 
to Medina; which, according to the best accounts, took place on Friday, 
the 16th of July (18th new style), ap. 622. Their year consists of 12 
lunations, amounting to 354 days and 9 hours, very nearly; and hence 
their New Year’s Day will happen every year about eleven days earlier 
than in the preceding year.” 

‘To find the Christian year corresponding to that of the Hijra, apply 
the following rule :—From the given number of Musalman years deduct 
three per cent., and to the remainder add the number 621°54; the sum 
is the period of the Christian era at which the given current Musalman 
year ends. This rule is founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, the difference being about eighteen 
days only.” 

“When great accuracy is required, and when the year, month, and 
day of the Mohammadan era are given, the precise period of the 
Christian era may be found very nearly, as follows:—Express the 
Musalman date in years and decimals of a year; multiply by :97; to 
the product add 621°54: and the sum will be the period of the Christian 


era.’ 
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‘The Mohammadan or lunar months are made to consist of thirty 


and twenty-nine days alternately, but in a period of thirty years it is 


found necessary to intercalate the last month eleven times, so as to be 


reckoned thirty days instead of twenty-nine. The months retain their 


Arabic names in all Mohammadan countries, as follows :”? 


LUNAR MONTHS. 


DAYS. DAYS. 
~ 9 
e =* moharram. . 30 wey rajab . 30 
pro safar 29 wed sha‘ban 29 
uno 
Jed! ~ }) rabi‘u’l-awwal 30 wae) ramazan . 30 
pect ~) rabi‘u ’s-sani | Jha shawwal. . 29 
ceo 29 Stee Ns 
el ~~) rabiu ’l-akhir saad od cee ' 
ere) 9 : of F : . 5) 
yy! sdla> jumada’l-awwal 30 bide Usd 27 ka‘da 
= Lo) 
cals sles jumada 's-sani 1s usd) zt’l-hijja 
Bee ls 29 i f a 29 
ye) ostla=jumada’l-akhir ss 650 2 hija 


The following are the days of the week in Urdi, Hindi, and Persian: 


URDU. 

Sun. st itwar 
Mon. |( Ghee or) yoy Pir 
Tucs. JS. mangal 
Wed. PAY) budh 
Thurs. cl, hear Juma 

se rat 
Fri. dear jum'a 
Sat. Siew sanichar 


| 


HINDI. 
hans y rabi-bar 
Blea som-bar 
ji. mangal-bar 
seday budh-bar 
Mhopub brihaspati- 


| “bar 
she sukra-bar 


henge sanibar 


| 


PERSIAN, 
uo XZ 
baadS) yak-shamba 
u g 
Kare 9 du-shamba 
C - 
kara dw sih-shamba 
me Pad 
acess he chahar 
shamba 
o c ¥ & 
hadnt) pany: shame 
ba 
Aad ot ddina 


177 oe 
Ang or dase shamba 
or hafta 
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The Hindis regard the day as commencing at midnight, as we do; 
but the Mohammadans regard it as commencing at the preceding evening, 
so that ‘the night of a certain day,’ in the mouth of a Musalman, sig- 
nifies ‘the night of the previous day.’ For example i, ee ena 
‘Friday night,’ is really ‘Thursday night’ according to our way of 


reckoning 
THE HINDU CALENDAR. 


The Hindi year is divided into twelve equal portions which nearly 
correspond to our solar months. The month again is divided into 
two parts, each called pakh, ‘lunar fortnight.’ The first pakh extends 
from new to full moon, and is called sudi, ‘the light fortnight;’ the 
second extends from full to new. moon, and is called badi, ‘the dark 
fortnight.’ ‘All festivals and dates are reckoned, not by the 
solar months, but by the duration of the moon which terminates 
in each. Hence although the month Baisakh begins de jure about the 
11th of April, it may have commenced de facto from one day to 
twenty-eight days sooner. When two new moons occur during one 
solar month, which happens once in three years, there is an intercalary 
month, and the month so intercalated receives the name of the one 
which preceded it, that is of the solar month within which the two 


new moons may happen.” 


The era however which is commonly used by the Hindis of the 
northern half of India is that called sambat (Sanskrit samvat, 
‘year’), which dates from the month atik of the year 57 B.c. 
when king Vikramaditya is supposed to have ascended the throne 


of Ujjain. 


Another common era, especially in Southern India, is that of Saliva- 


hana. It is caiied aha, and dates from the month Chait of the yea 
78 AD, 
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The following are the names of the Hindi solar months: 


Suna) baisakh, April—May. ESIS hatih, 
3 : ae Oct.—Nov. 
<n Jeth, May—June. ESI NS karti, 
aylel asdrh, June—July. as \ aghan, Nov.—Dee. 
cyl» sawan, ) oe pis, Dec.—Jan. 
July—Aug. vay 
cosh srawan, j Sle magh, Jan.—Feb. 
sly bhadon, Aug.—Sept. wile phagun, Feb.—March. 


a or 5 KS ki’ ar or dsin, Sept.— Oct. care chait, March— April. 


These are in common use among both Hindis and Musalmins, But 
the names of the English months are also often used at the present time 


especially in official correspondence, 
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casty PRINTED IN U.5,4) 


SNES 
ae hh Box 
= sey 


uae 


LES 
‘ 


Sant 
ae 


